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Functions 


Dr. Rabindranath 
Santiniketan. 


Most libraries are possessed with the passion for accumulation. 
Three-quarters of their books do not come into use; their over-grown pro¬ 
portion even thrusts into a corner the specially selected few that are meant 
for being actually used. In our popular parlance, the man of large riches 
is called a great man. When a millionaire comes into a gathering, they 
vie to do him honour—an honour not dependent on what he has to give, 
but merely on what he is. Much in the same way, the bigness of a 
library is estimated by the number of its volumes. The facilities offered 
for their use that should have been its glory, are not deemed necessary for 
its pride. 

The words that are owned by our language have two different re¬ 
positories: one is the dictionary, the other is the literature. It is useful to 
collect all the known words in a comprehensive dictionary, though com¬ 
paratively but few of them are actually current. On the other hand, the 
range of words found in literature —which are living and therefore not of 
one which can be spared—is ever so much less. And yet it has to be 
admitted that the value of literature is more than that of the dictionary. 

The same truth applies to the library. That part of its contents 
which is for the purpose of extensive accumulation has its usefulness, but 
the other part which is for constant and multifarious use gives it its 
significance. The average librarian, however, rarely takes thought or 
trouble to bring the largest number of books to the utmost use, because it 
is always easier to overwhelm the public mind with the mere display of 
quantitative abundance. 

In order to bring a library into the fullest use, it is necessary that 
its contents should be clearly and specifically brought to notice, otherwise 
it is difficult for the ordinary man to find his way about them, and the 
library is left as a city of vast accommodation that lacks sufficient means of 
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♦Address to the, All India Library Conference, Calcutta, in 1928. 
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communication. Those who frequent libraries on some special quest of 
their own may manage to make a track for themselves by dint of the ur¬ 
gency of their particular pursuit But the library itself should recognize 
its share of responsibility in the matter. Because it has the books, it is 
incumbent on the library to get them read, for then alone it is justified. 
If is not enough that it passively permits visitors ; its invitation should be 
active. For, as the Sanskrit proverb tells us: tannashtam yannadiyate , 
that which is not given is wasted. 

The usual thing is for a library to say: Here is my catalogue, 
come and select for yourself. But in the usual catalogue there is no 
introduction, no invitation, no spirit of welcome. That library alone can 
be called hospitable, which shows an eagerness to invite readers to the 
feast at its disposal. It is such hospitality that makes a library big, not 
its size. That the readers make the library is not the whole truth ; the 
library likewise makes the readers. 

If this truth is kept in view, we at once realize what a great func¬ 
tion is that of the librarian. His duty does not end with the acquisition, 
classification and care-taking of the volumes in his charge. In other 
words, it is not exhausted by mere multiplication and division; he must 
have a proper understanding of his books as well. If a library is too big, 
it becomes practically impossible for the librarian adequately to acquire 
such true understanding. That is why I feel that the big library can but 
function as a store-house; and only the small one serves as a refectory to 
furnish the wherewithal for daily sustenance and enjoyment. 

My idea of a small library is one that keeps books on every 
subject but only select books, not one of which is there merely as an offer¬ 
ing of worship to Number, but each one of which stands on its own 
merits; where the librarian is a true devotee, devoid of ulterior seeking, 
free from pride in the mere loading of shelves; capable of discriminate 
rejection; a library, in short, makes just enough provision that can 
be placed before its guests for their delectation, with a librarian who has 
the qualities of a host, not a store-keeper. 

Consider, for instance, the case of a library which takes in a 
number of periodicals published at home and abroad. If some one on the 
staff made it his duty regularly to compile a list of the specially interest¬ 
ing articles and hang it up in a conspicuous place, would that not 
immensely increase the chances of those being read ? As it is, three- 
fourths of these remain un-opened, encumbering space and burdening the 
shelves as they keep on accumulating. The same is the case with new 
books. Very few librarians attempt to acquaint themselves, much less 
their constituents, with the contents. Yet is it not obvious that the wealth 
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they have to offer should be made known as soon as new books come to 
hand ? 

Made known to whom? In each case to a special circle of 
readers. Every library should have, as its indispsnsible limbs, such special 
circles of readers These alone can give it life. The worth of a librarian, 

I would gauge by his power of attracting and looking after such circles, 
of acting as the intermediary for an intimacy of relationship between 
reader and library. That is to say, on him is cast the burden not only of 
the books, but of their readers as well; and in the maintaining of both 
is the test of his efficiency, of the proper discharge of his trust. 

Even as to the books themselves, the librarian’s duty should not 
be confined to those that he can collect in his own library, but he must 
also keep himself acquainted with all those others that are published from 
time to time, subject by subject. For the purposes of our school at 
Santiniketan, for example, we have to keep ourselves in touch with all the 
publications intended for children, so as to be able to make our selection. 
Every library should assist in work of this kind. This they could do by 
keeping up-to-date lists of books on different subjects, as they come out 
and gain reputation. If it became known that a particular library was 
endeavouring to discharge this duty, I am sure that the publishers would 
be glad to co-operate by furnishing it with lists of their publications, 
together with a resume of their contents. 

In conclusion it is my submission to the All-India Library Confe¬ 
rence that it should consider the question of preparing and circulating 
such quarterly, half-yearly or at least annual list, from which the main 
features of the best new books in the English language, scientific, literary 
and historical, may be gathered. If it be the object of this Conference to 
stimulate the founding and growth of libraries all over the country, then 
such objects can be best promoted by thus affording a guide to the books 
that should be procured; incidentally also thereby assisting the libraries 
in what should be their main work— not the mere procuring and keeping 
of books, but actively acquainting their constituents with and interesting 
them in their contents. 



One Village-—One Library 

Dr. Jaqdish Saran Sharmi, M.A., Dip. Lib. Sc. {Delhi), M.A. Lib. Sc. 

Ph. D. Lib. Sc. ( Michigan ) U.S.A. 
Librarian , Punjab University Library, Chandigarh. 


We are all engaged to-day in the mighty adventure of building up 
a new, prosperous and progressive India. Huge reconstruction plans as 
worked out by the Planning Commission under the Five Year Plans are 
already in operation. Still bigger schemes are being executed under the 
Third Five Year Plan. All types of people irrespective of 1 sir caste, 
creed and state are contributing towards the advancement of our 
country. In order to carry on successfully our nation-building pro¬ 
gramme, our foreign policy as declared by our late Prime Minister is 
summarized in Panch Shila, i.e. Five Principles of peaceful co-existence. 
To co-ordinate this dynamic social, political and economic progress 
Community Projects, Bharat Sewak Samaj, Bhoodan, Sompattidan 
and Shramdan movements are being carried on by numerous selfless 
sooial workers. In the field of education too, remarkable progress has 
been made. In pursuance of the recommendations of the Secondary Edu¬ 
cation Commission, Government of India have initiated a scheme for 
the establishment of 500 multi-purpose schools and to improve existing 
facilities in 1,500 schools. A resolution on Basic Education passed by 
the Indian National Congress at its Avadi Session and a joint statement 
issued by Shri Shrim&n Narayan, Chairman of the Standing Committee 
of Basic Education, and Shri K G. Saiydain indicate that definite steps 
have been taken to improve the educational facilities of our people. The 
scheme submitted by Shri K.G. Saiydain advocates the expansion of 
Basic Education during the Second Five Yoar Plan and emphasizes 
the necessity for accelerating the rate of progress during the Third Five- 
Year Plan so that by the end of 1966 all schools for children of the agf, 
group 6 to 14 years may become basic. 

The concept of Basic Education is the same as conceived and Ex¬ 
plained by Gandhiji and defined in the report of Zakir Hussain Corruni- 
ttee and elucidated by the Central Advisory Board of Education. It is 
essentially an education for life, and what is more, an education through 
life aimed at creating eventually a social order free from exploitati on and 
violence. Certainly the principles of Basic Education are remarkable 
and, if carried out successfully, can help in building up a socialistic 
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pattern of society peacefully, democratically and with as little conflict 
as possible. But as Gandhiji wished, mostly we have to establish these 
schools for Basic Education in villages where eighty per cent of our 
people live, To each school should be attached a library. These village 
libraries will help people in improving their knowledge and keeping it 
abreast of the new developments in our society. 

To have compulsory Basic Education without a free-village library 
service is like writing an insurance policy and leaving off the signature 
that secures the protection or like- raising the crop and neglecting the hat- 
vest. It is the duty of the Union Government, the State Governments and 
the Village Panchayats to maintain a. library along with schools of Basic 
Education in each village, in the interests of achieving the socialistic 
pattern of society in the real sense of the term. Shri Vinoba BJbave, 
while explaining the five duties of Panchayats, said that each Panchayat 
should have a study circle where the people should be acquainted with 
new ideas and new developments in the country. He also pointed out 
that in, these study circles, proper arrangement should be made for a 
thorough study of the Gandhian and Sarvoclaya literature. 

Objectives of Village Libraries. 

Ours is predominantly an agricultural and rural country. About 
80% of our people live in villages. During the past one century of foreign 
domination our villagers were totally neglected. But since we are now 
an independent nation, we have to care for them, because they are the 
foundations of our national life. Besides, in villages are preserved in 
their true perspective some of our national ideals i.e. democracy through 
the agency of Panchayats (village councils), simplicity, hard work and 
sincerity of purpose. The need of keeping these ideals preserved and 
utilizing them in our nation-building programme, make the case of 
village libraries an important national issue to be considered by the 
Planning Commission and our educationalists. In view of village libraries 
being an important part of Basic Education and an essential factor in 
re-orienting our society, I summarize the objectives of these libraries : 

1. A village library is to help village children and adults in under¬ 
standing the principles of Basic Education and keeping fresh 
their knowledge which they gain during their study and train¬ 
ing period. 

2. It is to help our farmer increase his efficiency at the job, and 
provide the means of his knowing about food and the chemistry 
of soils ; about crops, markets and live stock ; about producers’ 
and consumers’ co-operatives ; about carpentry, farm mechanics 
and elementary engineering. 
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3. It is to help him preserve and enrich the soil which is our 
nation’s heritage ; it must give him the means of learning about 
rainfall and drainage, about the I and-uses appropriate to diffe¬ 
rent types of soil, about the production and utilization of tree 
crops and in some parts of India, the growing of timber. 

4. It is to help a village to understand India’s social, political, 
economic and various current nation-building schemes and 
projects. It can also make him familiar with occupational 
tendencies, population trends, and inter-relation of villages, 
towns arid big cities. 

5. A village library should be an aid to the building of wholesome 
family life, it must supply materials relating to community and 
individual health, child care, family planning and Basic 
Education. 

6. It must provide materials which can enlighten him in eradi¬ 
cating from his mind the deep-rooted ideas of communalism, 
casteeism, provincialism and untouchability. It can also help 
him in re-discovering himself and be an important link in 
contributing his share in building up a new, progressive and 
prosperous India. 

7. Finally, it must lead individual members of village into the rise 
of hooks, pamphlets, films etc. for recreation and the growth oi 
imagination and spirit. 

Nature of Village Libraries and their Materials. 

Some readers might ask how our illiterate and neo-literate villagers 
can read books. They might also point, out that libraries are meant only 
for scholars and not for India’s simple villagers. But, unlike the ancient 
conception of a library, today it is an important media of mass education. 
Especially in India libraries can play an important role in imparting mass 
education on a larger scale. But in order to make best use of libraries 
in our villages we have to consider two important issues : 

1. Nature of the village library materials, and 

2. Specially trained librarians. 

1, Nature of materials : Most of our villagers are illiterate. For 
the clientele of this nature we have to have small illustrated books print¬ 
ed in bold type. Their contents must deal with the subjects of their liking. 
Besides, we have to have (a) Weekly Wall Papers to keep the villagers 
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with daily news ; (b) Big Charts illustrating development __ 

i.e. photographs of construction of various dams, maps of villages and 
districts etc ; (c) Documentary films depicting social, political, economic 
and agricultural problems and their solutions. There should also be a 
good collection of slides demonstrating important ways and means of 
health and hygiene ; (d) Each library must also be provided with a radio¬ 
set. New programmes for the benefit of our villagers should be introduced 
at the All India Radio Stations of the various States ; (e) Each library 
must be attached either to the Village Panchayat hall or school building so 
that people can enjoy without any inconvenience, film shows and can 
attend lectures delivered by specially invited experts of social psychology, 

, 2. Specially trained Librarians : For the achievement of this vreat 
goal of Village Library Service it is quite essential to provide qualified 
librarians. In many ways their qualifications do not differ greatly from 
the qualifications necessary in other type of library work. The chief 
difference is in the necessary knowledge of our villages and their condi¬ 
tions, The most essential qualifications in village library service are • 

(a) knowledge ; (b) experience ; and (c) personal characteristics. 

(a) Under the first is classed wide knowledge of library technique with 
special emphasis on the administrative side, political forms and organiza- 
txons, rural sociology, social psychology of social, economic anj 
nomographic conditions which distinguish rural and small village areas 
from the urban areas. Necessary too is a wide acquaintance with the 
principles of Basic Education, its literature and the curriculum for the 
non-literate villagers. 

(b) Under experience comes actual work in administrative positions 

and since the giving instructions is a prominent part of this work,' teaching 
ability is valuable. 5 

(c) Personal qualities include a wide capacity for leadership, broad 
vision ancl understanding, flexibility of thought and habits, sincerity of 
purpose, buoyancy, enthusiasm, sympathy for people, ability to command 
respect, ability to take criticism, co-operate and delegate authority. In 
briel, the long hard route of individual study and concentration is the 
way by which our village library service can be a great success. 

How to Start a Village Library and Popularize it. 

Like so many other nation-building schemes, which are in operation 
•to-day, village libraries too need careful planning. The initial step towards 
Li nary Planning is to make provision for Library Legislation in our 
country. 1 he valuable, recommendations made by the “Advisory Committee 
tor Libraries in its report is worth considering in this connection. 
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Before establishing a village library, survey of the village is very' 
necessary. It is also advisable to win the full co-operation and goodwill 
of the District and State Library Boards or Commissions. To determine 
the nature of this library service it is essential to make a thorough study 
of the social, economic and literary standards of the villagers. As for the 
site of a library it should be located in the central part of a village. 

After the establishment of a village library a campaign is helpful 
to popularize the usefulness of library service through Pancbayats and 
popular discussions with villagers. The other means of village library 
service publicity are suggested as under : 

1. Library Exhibits, Le. posters, photographs and charts should be 
attractively arranged at the local weekly village market, district and 
State fairs ; (2) Illustrated posters should be placed on library walls, in 
windows, on outside notice boards, and in other outside places ; (k) The 
rural librarians ought to join village organizations in order to learn how 
they can serve their readers, make most effective use of them in travels in 
the villages, giving publicity to the village libraries, and inform them of the 
possibilities of library service in solving some special problems of villagers ; 
(4) Village libraries should co-operate in every possible way with the head¬ 
masters of schools, teachers, District Health Officers and farm bureaus in 
order to make known the efficiency of library service; (5) A homelike, 
inviting building and a friendly spirit of service on the part of all library 
employees are distinct assets ; (6) Annual celebrations are useful, such 
as Library Day, Children Day, Teachers’ Day, Independence Day etc. 

Conclusion. ' " 

In the above paragraphs I have tried to show that in order to 
re-orientate our society and to achieve a socialistic pattern of society as 
Gandhiji wished, the present architects of our nation might plan for 
Library Service keeping in mind the improvement of the lot of 80% of 
our people who live in villages. Unfortunately, for ages they have been 
neglected, ignored, isolated and segregated. But now they also need and 
want facilities for general culture and for a larger, richer and more varied 
life. Many current development plans are creating a sense of general 
upliftment and confidence in them. Already they are stirred and 
awakened by the huge schemes like the Community Projects, Panchayats, 
Bhoodan, Sampattidan and Shramdan movements. Newspapers and 
radio bring to some of them the nation’s news, market information and 
good music and entertainment, broadening their outlook and stimulating 
their wishes. Improved bus services and good roads greatly extend their 
trading area and widen their travel possibilities, bridge the gap between 
villages and towns, and give them access to educational and cultural 
activities. The abolition of Zamindari System has given them a new 
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,tus. Their occupation is acquiring a new dignity and power. They 
are re-discovering themselves day by day. 

Not only this, our villagers being inspired by the Directive Princi¬ 
ples of State Policy and the Objectives stated in the Preamble of the 
Indian Constitution, naturally insist that their children should have a 
better chance for self-expression and employment than they themselves 
had. Having gone through tyranny and oppression of the Zamindars, 
Talukdars and other Local and District officials, they demand a better 
chance for their children. For instance, our villagers want their children 
to continue in the farming business. They wish them to be better equipped 
in education and in modern farm methods than they themselves are. 
If they wish their children to take up urban occupations, they want them 
to have equal chances in the battle of life with city children. Here is where 
the opportunities and obligations of the village library service come. 
Hence to satisfy their quickened curiosity for new knowledge, to give them 
equal opportunities, to take full advantage of the Principles of Basic; 
Education as explained by Gandhiji and to achieve a socialistic pattern 
of society. Village Library Service should be made available to our 
villagers who form about 80% of our peculation. 

“...It should be our endeavour to locate at least one library in 
every village in the country. The use of libraries should not be limited 
to a few scholars or pandits but the mass of people must begin to read. 
In fact every library should be a sort of University itself.” 

Extract from Ft. Jawaharlal Nehru’s speech while inaugurating the 
Gujarat Vidyapith Library, on 6th January 1956. 


Indian University Libraries and 
tbeir Problems 

Dr. Birnal Kumar Dattct, M.A., Ph.D., Dip. Lib. Sc., 
Librarian, Visva-Bharati Library, Santiniketan. 


One of the gravest problems of our age is presented by the uncon- 
ti oiled, learned and literary output. Never since Adam invented word# 
and Cadmus devised the alphabet has so much output in black and white 
been so ill understood and were unread by the educated men. 

In a country like India where the public libraries are not well 
developed, properly planned and co-ordinated, the University libraries 
actually fulfil the purpose of conservation and dissemination of knowledge 
b* 'be truest sense ot the term. The task has become enormously 
difficult to-day due to uncontrolled rate of publication and excess of 
technical and specialized literature, 

This article will introduce some of the basic problems of the present- 
day University libraries which require careful and sympathetic study for 
further development of our University libraries. 

Acquisition and Selection : 

The first and foremost problem is concerned with the acquisition 
and selection of materials. University libraries in India cannot claim 
that either they have a balanced collection or they contain a satisfactory 
up-to-date and exhaustive collection of a particular face of knowledge. 
High sounding total number of books may misguide a casual visitor and 
it serves as an excellent certificate of merit in the reports and library 
statistics but a detailed study of the card index cabinets will show 
the loopholes. Such gaps cannot satisfy a scholar and serve the purpose 
oi an institution which stands for the advancement of knowledge and 
development of further research. 

I he author is fully aware of the fact that it is not possible for any 
library to have a complete and up-to-date as well as balanced collection. 
l*ut as a remedy the author thinks also that it is possible to divide tho 
)? oad subjects within the Universities of India so that each can grow 
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fully well on a particular subject from all the view points in addition to 
their respective general collections. 

In India the University libraries arc sometimes well stocked but 
they terribly lack'in balance in the different fields of study; majority 
of the libraries are rich in some specific subjects but, they all are terri¬ 
bly poor in others. The weakness of the sum total book collection is to 
be found everywhere. It is why specialized study is not possible in 
these University libraries. 

Specialized Fields .* 

The only way to eradicate the major drawbacks is to allocate 
special fields to the different University libraries as well as to 
allow them to stock the basic books on ail subjects for the day to day 
teaching work. Each university should concentrate to build up complete 
and up-to-date collections in their respective allocated subjects. Let us 
see how this process can operate successfully. 

The four Central Universities (Delhi, Aligarh, Banaras and Visva- 
Bharati) can come to an understanding and agreement that they will 
build up complete and up-to-date collections in some specially allocated 
fields respectively. And they will not take the risk or undertake the 
task impossible to build up their respective collection complete in all the 
spheres of knowledge. It is not possible in a poor country like ours. 

For Example-. 1. Visva-Bharati can collect books and journals on 
Philosophy, Religion, Oriental History, Literature, Philology and Art 
2. Banaras on Science and useful Arts (all sections). 3. Aligarh on 
Islamic History, Literature, Philosophy and Religion (both Ancient and 
Modern). 4. Delhi on Social Sciences (all branches), General and Occidental 
(History, Literature, Philology and others.) 

The above process of collection will not make unnecessary duplica¬ 
tions, on the contrary will -make available to the research scholars at least 
one copy of each published works on all the fields of knowledge. 


Bibliographies : 

Each library should compile complete bibliographies in respective 
fields and help the others with necessary information, books (through 
inter-lending) and references And the research scholars should be 
attached to the universities where the librax-y is thoroughly well stocked 
with the collections of their respective fields of works. The plan may be 
much easier and practicable if all the University libraries participate and 
by mutual agreement • divide among themselves the whole field of 
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knowledge. In that ease the burden and strain on each shoulder will be 
less and the collections will be thoroughly comprehensive, up-to-date, and 
useful for the nation’s expansion in the advancement of knowledge. 

Academic Libraries and Publicity : 


Academic libraries as the best centres of the storehouse of wisdom 


should not restrict their span of activities in the limited circle of helping 
the minority of the student community and the faculty in the prosecution 
of their studies and researches. But they have the other functions too, by 
which they can be really creative, i.e. to help and guide the student 
community at large through reading to form their mind, hobby and 
habit and to be the healthy future citizens. 

Now comes the question: How far an academic library is responsible 
for publicity in order to be creative and how is it to be done ? 

It is an undeniable fact that less than 50% of the total student 
community of an academic institution attends the library to read books 
for the sake of reading out of pleasure only. It may be in some cases that 
some more students attend the library but if we make a study of their 
cases it will be clear that these library fans use a library mostly out of 
pressure and anything done out of pressure has very little lasting value. 

As a librarian I suggest that we should care more for the students 
who do not care for us. So long w T e neglected them and concentrated all 
our energies for the use of a handful of scholars and students in compari¬ 
son with the total. This way of centralizing academic energies has its 
disastrous effect in the long run. It is high time to think over the 
problem and change our attitude. 

If publicity through community study is useful for public libraries, 
why should it not be for academic libraries ? To attract more readers and 
to make the library popular, the publicity process so long used by the 
academic libraries is now to some extent anti-dated and has lost its vitality 
and productive value in these days when the mind of the student is gett¬ 
ing distracted through thousand other channels. Moreover it is not sound 
to use the same sort of publicity for different groups of students with their 
different interests and characteristics. 

Publicity Methods: 

The following steps and a little re-arrangement in the set up will be 
useful to achieve the end :— 

{l) Check the students who are attending the library and their 
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reading materials against the courses taken up by them. 

(2) Find out those non-attending students and study their com¬ 
munity or group with particular reference to their special interests, chief 
characteristics and other “touchy areas”. 

(3) Take the help of a psychologist to analyse the different ways 
and to tackle with them. 

(4) Arrange publicity accordingly not in the old fashioned way but 
in the most organized way—each of which shall have special significance 
and special purpose. 

(5) Remove as far as possible the iron-curtain from the library 
fans and the high officers of tae library with a view to encourage more 
and more personal contacts. 

Training of Staff 

The third point is that the library schools of India have no special 
provision for the training of the future staff of the university libraries 
The training as given in our universities is of a very general type not with 
any due emphasis on the different aspects and varied types of works 
suitable for university libraries. The university library has a special 
feature from the viewpoints of architecture, administration, selection, 
acquisition, reference work, extension and publicity. It becomes difficult 
for the a verage librarian to fit himself in with special types of work with 
a broad general training. Library schools of our universities should 
consider this vital point and try to modify the syllabus accordingly. 

Present Difficulties: 

In order to re-organize the degree and diploma courses and to bring 
the standard to a fairly high level a move by- the University Grants 
Commission will be welcome. At present we face the following diffi¬ 
culties in teaching Library Scienc^:— 

-4 

(1) Shortage of good teachers : The teachers in the Library Schools 
of Indian Llrviversities are mostly part-time workers. As a result it is 
not possible for them to devote that much of energy and labour as 
are required for a full time teacher. Moreover to inspire the young 
graduates, the teachers should be necessarily competent and successful 
librarians so that they may set an example by themselves and can narrate 
their experiences which can be refreshing as well as inspiring. The 
teachers should always remember that a librarian is not merely 
a technician. He should have a strong belief that rendering of sincere 
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service to the students is his duty. Belief, Technique and Service—these 
three words should be the motto of a true librarian. 

(2) Shortage of suitable Text books : The students of the 
library schools of Indian Universities mostly read the text books 
written and compiled by European or American librarians or 
scholars which are not suitable for Indian libraries. Very few 
attempts like that of Dr. Ranganathan were made by Indian libra¬ 
rians to compile and edit suitable books on Library Science with major 
focus on Indian and Asiatic topics and conditions. 

The Indian Library Association should come forward in this work 
of writing suitable and useful text books for the use of the students of the 
Diploma and Degree Courses which will require research, broad outlook 
with wider experience as well as a biasless comparative knowledge. 
The ILA in co-operation with universities and the Ministry of Education, 
should encourage such writings both from the corporate and individual 
authors. 

(3) Shortage of Library Journals: Publications of library journals 

both to popularize the subject and the profession should be encouraged 
and every attempt should be made to publish some more journals in thih 
field and if possible to convert the old ones like Indian Librarian and 
Journal of the ILA into monthly publications. The only journal which 
has been canying the banner sincerely and impartially for a pretty long 
time is Indian Librarian. It not only encourages the librarians to : write 
something regarding their experiences and professional Work but also 
helps to a degree to popularize their cause. 1 

'u,v ; ; ' ' . ' t ; * ‘> v .4. 

The journals serve mainly two useful purposes 1 .' They create a plat¬ 
form to know and discuss among each other as well as to make the useful¬ 
ness of the profession widely known and appreciated." It is not" always 
necessary to write articles and books on the technicalities of the science 
but popu lar books and articles to attract the attention of the general public 
are also largely wanted. The book entitled The Library’Movement by diverse 
hands, published by the Madras Library Association (1929) served useful 
purpose to draw the general sympathy and still to-day stands as a speci¬ 
fic example. . . . > .t 

Co-operation : 

Lack of co-operation among the Indian Universities is our next 
point. Co-operation based on the principles of mutual understanding 
and equality of status is highly essential for smooth development and to 
run easily the day to day activities of the Acquisition, Research and 
Reference Divisions. Inter-exchange of the lists of acquisitions inter- 
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university Joan, inter-help for solving long term reference questions (if r 
needed) and a combined effort to solve some of the technical problems 
should be introduced. To control all these activities a central body of 
representatives should be elected every two years which will be responsi¬ 
ble for co-ordination and publication of cumulative union catalogue 
of the university library collections from time to time. 

Pay-scales and Status: 

Last but not the least is to make the profession honourable both 
from the viewpoints of pay-scales and status. 

Our first point of action should be to try to enhance the pay scales 
of the librarians and other technical staff attached to the profession so 
that they can live honourably, concentrate their energy whole-heartedly 
to their respective jobs and have a chance to think out original and new 
plans as well as techniques suitable for our purpose. 

Our culture*, social structure, climatic conditions and method of 
approach are different from those of the West. Then it is sometimes useless 
to follow the Western modus operandi which even do not suit our pur¬ 
pose. We require those things to be built on new lines making them 
suitable and useful for the practical needs of our Eastern countries. 
These works will natur^ly require tremendous amount of man power with 
proper technical knowledge. But how to get such a personnel ? In order 
to build up the profession and to draw the attention of the young and 
bright men who would really be able to help the whole thing to grow 
systematically and in an organized way the pay-scale of all the 
grades in the profession should be revised on the consideration that 
librarians are technical personnel with a fair standard of general 
education. It is a pity that the present pay-scales particularly for the 
lower grades are so . poor and humiliating that sometimes it becomes 
difficult to find, suitable persons interested in the job. 

i T 

Since independence the library profession in this country has 
gained much grouhd but when compared with the standards achieved by 
some of the Western countries it looks like a toddler. It still requires 
much nourishment and careful attention. 
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Librariariship—Its New Concept 

Shri K. 8. Hingwe, M.A., Dip. Lib. 8c. 

Librarian, Poona University Library, Poona. 


Libraries have commanded respect all over the world on account 
of their utility. However, until recently the librarian was looked upon 
as a ‘KEEPER OF BOOKS’, one who was supposed to restrict his 
abilities and activities towards preserving books from thieves and worms. 
There were, of course, noble exceptions to the above rule but the librarian 
of to-day is expected to do something more positive and useful work. 

Libraries existed in India, in one form or the other, for hundreds of 
years. However, the promotion of knowledge through the use of 
books and other reading materials, for the common good of the 
community, and the concept to train people for the proper organization of 
libraries, was something new to our country. India, however, was quick 
and intelligent enough to realize the importance of libraries. The establish¬ 
ment of various types of libraries—particularly the university and public 
libraries—in the nineteenth century, is an adequate proof, indicating how 
fully we recognised the importance of libraries. Recognition of the im¬ 
portance of libraries, however, did not prove adequate enough to promote 
the use of books and to attract readers to libraries. < Something else was 
needed and that aspect of Librariansnip—the art. of ‘ disseminating know¬ 
ledge-assumed great importance and recognition only since the advent 
of Independence. 

Today more and more people are inclined to rely more upon the 
“printed word’ than the ‘spoken wordV This change, obviously resulted 
in library-mindedness. With the increase in the number of books and 
readers, the question of. the organization of libraries ’became evident. 
Today many people go to libraries in the numbers one can find in the 
markets and stores. This factor has necessitated to 4 keep the libraries 
open for longer hours. It is the responsibility of the modern librarians 
to educate thp people to read intelligently. MeJvil Dewey rightly opines 
that popular, education can be easily imparted with the help of free 
library serviced v 

V . I • ( • • 

Libraries a’nd Librarians hip li^ve, in decent times, become a subject 
of interest. We have reached a stage when librarians in our country 
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peak of their profession with pride and they are no more considered 
as men of negative values. On the contrary, they are discharging positive 
functions, standing along with the academicians in the field of education 
and sharing the same responsibilities with others in the process of the 
community development and educational resurrection by promoting 
knowledge through the proper use of books and libraries. 

Librarianship and its functions have been interpreted in different 
periods by different people according to their own observations and convict¬ 
ions. Actually, Librarianship is not restricted either to the proper care and 
preservation of books or with the work of making available books 
promptly, when demanded, or with the responsibility of advising on 
the best books available in his collection on any given subject. 

To the modern librarian all the above mentioned functions are indis- 

S ;nsable, but he cannot rest contented with these achievements. 

e is rather interested in the attempt to see that his library possesses, as 
far as possible, the best books on the variety of subjects, bearing always 
in mind the requirements of his clientele. The modern librarian is equally 
concerned to create, among his readers, a desire to read these books. He 
is expected to direct his enthusiasm and competence in a manner that 
would facilitate the organization of the resources of his library to the 
best advantage of his readers. This means that he must attempt to 
introduce various technical and other measures in his library so that the 
reading habits of the scholars would be channelized in the right direction 
and would also promote research in every branch of knowledge. 

Prominent educationists and eminent persons of our country have 
realized that libraries and librarians have to play a very vital and active 
role in the process of the education of the people. Apart from academi¬ 
cians, even industrialists and commercial concerns have started realizing 
the need of depending upon books to solve their intellectual and 
vocational problems. 

Librarianship offers opportunities to every individual possessing 
intelligence or organizing capacity or administrative ability or aptitude to 
help and guide others. It is open to any person irrespective of caste, creed, 
sex, status or any other barrier. Many lucrative jobs in this field remain 
unfilled because our younger generation do not know what librarian- 
ship is, and what the prospects are if one joins this profession. 

Although the basic principles of Librarianship are the same every¬ 
where, its scope and nature varies according to the objective of the 
institutions and the requirements of the readers. The Librarian is, there¬ 
fore, expected to channelize his energies, abilities and efforts primarily 
towards acquisition, processing and making the reading materials avail- 
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able to his readers as promptly as possible. While discharging these func¬ 
tions he has adequate opportunities to enhance his personality. He comes 
in contact with the learned and wise persons from various walks of life. 

Librarianship is not concerned with books alone. It is equally concern¬ 
ed, perhaps more, with people. Books are meant for the readers and the 
attitudes, interests, nature and requirements of the readers vary from 
person to person. The Librarian has also to get along with authorities and 
his colleagues. This requires knack, attitudes of adjustment and initiative. 
These things cannot be taught in any school of library training but can 
be learnt only by day to day experience in the library and the training 
in human relations proves effective for promoting the right use of the 
reading materials 

Knowledge is of two types. Knowing the subject itself comes 
under the first category while the second type is concerned with finding the 
information on the specific subject. Librarianship obviously belongs to 
the second category and is a real social work demanding the utmost 
service and devotion from members of the staff. To do this for a life¬ 
time and to do it successfully, the librarian must have deep conviction 
that libraries are good for people and that he is good for libraries. 


A Visit to a School Library in U.S.A. 

Shri Shamsuddin, M.A., B.T., M.Ed., M.N.E.A . (U.S.A.) 
F.R.O.S. (London) Dip. Ed.Adm. (Washington) 


During my stay in U.S.A., I had the opportunity to visit many 
schools both in towns and remote villages. My impressions about their 
organization, administration and day-to-day working are very high. As 
regards the state of affairs in urban schools, they can be said to be 
exceptionally good ; but even in far off interior, I saw schools which 
impressed me most. Here I am giving an account of my visit to a 
libra ry of a school which was situated far away from the town. 

Within the compass of the school, the library was instituted in a 
separate building. Around this building there was a beautiful garden 
with multi-coloured flowers and a big velvety lawn just in front of the 
main entrance of the library building. The atmosphere around the 
building was very quiet, serene and composed. I was specially impressed 
by the silence and discipline observed by the students coming to the 
library from their class-rooms. Though they came in groups, the moment 
they stepped into the premises of the library, their movements became 
noiseless and their talk actually turned into whisper. The appearance 
of the main entrance itself was so imposing and charming that any 
stranger passing that way could not resist his temptation to enter the 
library building. 

The interior of the library was no less attractive than the exterior. 
Once you enter it, you feel like staying there for a long time. The whole 
atmosphere inside the library was such that it naturally led people to 
read works of great authors and to contemplate over them. As I entered 
the library, and came to the counter of the librarian, I was greeted by a 
cheerful smiling face of a gentleman. On coming to know that I was a 
foreign visitor, he took me round the whole library and replied to all my 
queries. He also explained to me the working of his library. 

It was about an hour before the opening of the school. The 
students had started coming over there and taking their seats in the big 
spacious reading hall. Some were looking into the daily newspapers, 
others were turning the pages of magazines spread on the reading table 
and yet some others were busy searching for books from the shelves. 
There were bulletin boards either hung on walls or kept on stands. A 
group of students was seen busy writing the headlines of the news items. 
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quotations, important events of the day and pieces of humorous talk on 
the boards. On enquiry I gathered that the students would do this work by 
turn willingly and cheerfully. 

The spacious library building consisted of a big hall, a big reading 
room, a work room, a conference room and a stack room. All these were 
well-equipped with most comfortable furniture and other requirements. 
The floor and walls were very neat and clean and the furniture was 
without dust. Light and ventilation was in abundance everywhere. 
The pictures and photographs of great writers and poets from all over 
the world were hung on walls. Flower vases of beautiful colours were 
found to be decorating the corners of the various rooms. Curtains of 
blue colour, matching the colour of the walls, were found on the windows. 
The doors had automatic shutters of wire-netting. In fact, the whole 
library building presented the most attractive and academic atmosphere 
for all its visitors. 

As the bell of the school rang at 10 A.M., I saw students hurriedly 
quitting the library. Even at this time no noise was created and all 
went out with silent steps. Hardly 15 minutes might have passed when 
again I heard the silent steps of students coming towards the main 
entrance of the library. As the children entered the door, they greeted 
the librarian with sweet smiles on their faces and the librarian too 
welcomed them whole-heartedly. The students belonging to a Junior 
High School class had come for supervised study. As the students 
occupied their seats, the teacher who had come along with them, came 
With a bundle of books and distributed them to the whole class. Each 
student had a diary and a pen. For about 30 minutes I saw the students 
busy studying. The teacher was seen moving from place to place 
supervising, guiding and directing the students in their study programme. 
Then suddenly they closed their books and started writing on their diaries. 
Again, as the bell rang for the second period, the whole class stood up 
and silently left the reading room. A man came, collected all the books 
and disappeared. All this was done so quickly and silently that to me 
it appeared nothing less than a miracle. 

A few minutes later another group of students was seen coming 
towards the library. These were students of Senior High School. Accom¬ 
panied by a teacher, they marched towards the conference room. In a 
few moments, all of them got busy discussing some problem brought from 
the class room. At times they also came and took any book from the 
open shelf for ready reference. Yet another batch of senior students was 
seen moving in between the racks and taking out any book they desire 
from the open shelf. Here there was no teacher ; yet the students were 
doing their work silently and in the most disciplined manner. At times 
when any student found any difficulty in searching out the volume, he 
either referred to the catalogue or approached the librarian who personally 
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went and helped the students by his prompt and willing service. On 
inquiry, I gathered that this batch of students had come for supple¬ 
mentary study. They had learnt a topic in the class and to add to th it 
knowledge they had come to study further books as directed by their 
teacher. 

During the short rest that followed the teaching periods, I saw 
anxious and curious groups of students pouring into the library. Somt? 
of them went to the bulletin boards to read small intelligent jokes, 
humorous talks, important news items recorded there ; others went to 
have a look into the “New additions to the library”. It was a kind of glass 
show ease in which the new books were beautifully displayed with the 
help of their cover flaps only. At one place in a verandah there was a 
board on which a story was depicted in the form of pictures and students 
of younger age were found to be gathered there. Some other students 
were busy over the monthly and quarterly magazines of all types giving 
knowledge of health, social life, sciences, history, geography, economies, 
sports and so on. The library had the record number of about 100 
various periodicals being subscribed by the school. 

Attached to the library, there was an apartment named museum. 
It had subject-wise sections, and each section consisted of hundreds of 
wonderful things connected with the subject. There were historical, 
geographical, scientific, biological and other miscellaneous articles. 
Some of the models, pictures and cartoons prepared by students were 
also kept in that museum. It remained open from morn till evening and 
students were allowed to visit it whenever they got free time. Here I 
was specially impressed by the collection of fishes of various colours and 
sizes. They were either kept in glass show cases or in small tanks of 
water artificially constructed there. The most striking feature of it was 
that fishes were trained in such a way that they performed feats at the 
command of the man in charge of them. This sight became the centre of 
attraction to a number of children many a time. 

Towards the close of the working day of the school, when the 
children either played games or remained free, the librarian switched the 
radio on and students enjoyed various educational and entertaining 
programmes. Also during this time the librarian made arrangement for 
the film show in a dark room and showed educational films. The students 
were found to be very much interested in them and got much benefit 
out of them. 

In brief, it can be said that the library in U.S.A. is really very 
well-organized and equipped with not only books but with all the modern 
means of education for the children. The one that I visited in a school 
had lasting impression on my mind. I wish that the libraries of our 
country too should follow the foot-steps of those found in U.S.A. If 
this is done, we shall surely raise our standards of education. 





The University Library 

Shri K. B. Gupta, B.A., Dip. Lib. Sc. 

Librarian, Mysore University Library, Mysore. 

It is obviously true that the prime necessity for a university is a 
good library which has a well rounded collection; is well organized and 
well maintained to satisfy the needs of the university faculties and for 
the promotion of advanced study and research programmes. 

‘An extensive university library system represents enormous invest¬ 
ment of time, money and goodwill.’ It must provide a comprehensive 
book-selection while research has diversified into smaller specialist units. 

It becomes necessary under the pressure to tailor its funds 
to acquire books, serials and periodicals to meet the needs, often 
specific and complex of the specialist units. The university library 
must try to be self-sufficient but the volume of literature published makes 
the librarian relentless. This again creates difficulty in the cost and 
providing of comprehensive selection of books. Here a pleasant digression 
is warranted. The wheat loan programme in the recent past has played a 
very significant role in aiding the libraries to equip standard reference 
materials, books on all areas of knowledge—of course, all of Amerian 
origin. * Besides this, U.G.O. has enabled these libraries to make great 
strides of progress by giving financial fillip both for books and personnel. 
T hese count for the development of libraries in India since independence. 

This necessarily evolves a system of co-operation between the libra¬ 
ries—university libraries, public libraries and libraries of specialist units. 
But it is difficult to assess whether such an inter-library lending would 
possibly solve the problems of researchers quickly. 

In our country, the public libraries have not developed well, nor 
have they research collections. It becomes necessary for the research 
workers, working independently to rely on university libraries. On the 
contrary, where there are no university libraries, there will be need for 
provision in the public libraries to help the students and also research 
workers by equipping the libraries with Reference materials and selections 
basic for their study. This again eventually calls for a pattern where 
library co-operation becomes inevitable and unique. 
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University library cannot apparently focus its attention on post¬ 
graduates. It has under-graduate clientele. It must provide valuable 
collection for them on all subjects in the curriculum. This has been solved 
m some libraries by having a separate under-graduate collection 
recommended by the faculty. 

For a university library to be effectively functional, it must have 
branch libraries attached to the central library in other places so that 
students may realize that a library is a formidable part of their life. 

If the collection is to be used by the research workers and students, 
there should be good catalogues, aids and guides. It would be a great 
drawback if there is no sound catalogue. Apart from the catalogues, 
there should be a reference librarian to pick up the query and lead the 
research workers and students to the literature available in the library. 
University library, to demonstrate its usefulness, its ability for speedy 
service, must employ reference personnel. It is a compelling feature in 
the unique pattern of the university library. 

The changing features of the world of scholarship and the mounting 
volume of literature published each year calls for evolving new methods 
of service and expansion of collected literature. This necessarily compels 
the administrators of the universities to allot liberal funds and employ 
efficient personnel. 

Imaginativeness and prognosis should always be the distinct features 
of a policy towards the university library. 
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Development of Libraries in India 

Shri J. Misra, B.A., Dip. Lib. Sc. 

Librarian , Utkal University Library, Cuttack. 

' India is a land of diverse languages, creeds and cultures. The 
existence of libraries in India dates back approximately to 4,000 B.C. 
These ancient libraries had manuscripts both in Kharosthi and Bi'ahmi 
scripts inscribed on palm leaves, and other artificial writing materials. 
In the Vedic; age words were carried from mouth to mouth and the 
preceptor was the moving library of knowledge. But the situation 
changed with the revival of Buddhism and Jainism when we find huge 
collections of manuscripts over the different parts of the country. 
Prominent among these, the libraries of Nalanda and Taxila and 
Bikramsila deserve mention. A part of the collections of these manu¬ 
scripts have been carried away by the foreigners and are now traceable in 
different parts of Asia. 

Medieval India brings before our eyes a net-work of libraries in 
every branch of subject spread all over the country. Every educational 
institution beginning from the lowest had a library of its own. Emperors 
like Humayun and Akbar had private libraries of their own. Akbar’s 
library had about 25,000 books and his son Jahangir also was no less a 
lover of books and libraries. We hear of private collections of generals 
like Mohammed Gowan. The renowned library at Tanjore belongs to 
this age. 

Under the British rule libraries were administered by the depart¬ 
ment of Education. The administrators had a very high idea of Western 
literature. So the progress was slow upto 1853. The policy of the 
administrators underwent a change after this period. Universities were 
established at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras ; and a number of colleges 
were set up. 

The development of libraries was hampered due to the non-exis¬ 
tence of adequate written literature. Between 1556 and 1817 we had 
very few presses at Goa, Travancore, Hooghly, Madras, Calcutta, 
Serampore and Bombay, mostly set up by the foreign missionaries. Bet¬ 
ween 1818 and 1866 there were only ten newspapers in different languages 
published in various parts of the country. 
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Under the British rule the libraries may be classified as the 
Imperial libraries, libraries attached to States, libraries ol educa¬ 
tional institutions like Universities, Colleges and Schools, Special libraries 
and Information Bureaus and the Public libraries. 

The Imperial library was established in the year 1836 and was 
located in a part of the Fort William College in 184 i. There were three 
categories of borrowers. In 1850 the rate of subscription was fixed and 
a fourth category of borrowers was created. In 1860 the management 
was made over to the Corporation of Calcutta and a free reading room 
was opened. In 1902 it was named as the Imperial library. From 
1933 Khan Bahadur K.M. Asadullah was its librarian. 

Two other libraries deserving mention at this stage are the Hindi 
Samgrahalaya founded in 1935 and having a superb collection of 45,000 
books and 5,000 manuscripts and the India Office Library located in 
London which had a collection of 70,000 valuable reference books in 
English and other European languages. \ 

Modern Phase : The All India Public Library Association was set 
up in 1920 and the present All India Library Association was founded 
in 1933. The objects of these institutions were to further the library 
movement in the country and impart better training facilities, to 
enhance library literature, to better the lot of librarians and to co-operate 
with International library organizations. It had its quarterly organ 
library bulletin from 1942 to 1946 which continued as ‘Abgila’ Annals 
and Granthalaya of the ILA from 1949 to 1953 and the Journal of the 
ILA from 1955. The Association did more intensive work from 1946 to 53 
and was associated with INSDOC, IFLA and FID. In 1950 the Asso¬ 
ciation took up the compilation of Union catalogue of periodicals in the 
libraries of South Asia. Two more projects, namely, the rendering 
of Asian names and Directory of Asian periodicals, were entrusted to this 
Association by UNESCO. The Association continues to receive aid from 
the Centre. 

An association of similar aims and objectives called the Indian 
Association of Special Libraries and Information Centres was founded 
in 1955. After the birth of these Associations, other associations of 
similar character were organized in the various Sta'es to further the 
spread of library movement. The Andhradesh Library Association 
was formed in 1914, the Bengal Library Association in 1929, the Madras 
Library Association in 1928, the Punjab Library Association in 1929, 
the Bombay Library Association in 1914, the Kerala Library Association 
in 1942, the Hyderabad Library Association and the Delhi Library Asso¬ 
ciation in 1953, the Bihar Library Association in 1936, the Central 
Library Association in 1944, and the U.P. Library Association was formed 
in 1956. 
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The movement was activated to a great extent after the formation 
of these provincial bodies. Among the oldest public Libraries, the Punjab 
Public Library was the biggest before partition. Baroda was the 
pioneer in the library movement. Its enlightened ruler set up a library 
Frame-work for his State between 1907 10 Under the guidance of one 

of the American librarians this State had a Central Public Library 
with a net-w T ork of village and travelling libraries. It had its separate 
Library Department and a Library Association in 1926. Libraries in 
Andhra were set up by people by voluntary co-operation. This State 
introduced the floating Library Service with good results. The Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal sanctioned grants for rural and regional libraries in 
1946-47 and set apart a non-recurring grant for the purpose. A Central 
Library was set up in Bankipur. Today the State has 1500 Libraries 
scattered all over the State and has provided 3,200 crores in the Second 
Five Year Plan for the development of libraries. The University of 
Madras received an initial aid of Rs. 25,000 from the Grifitli bequest 
and a sum of Rs. 5,00,000 from the Government of India in 1911. In 
1914 the State Government promised an annual grant of one lakh of 
rupees. The University library was opened to the readers in 1924. By 
means of popular lectures, publicity, tours and bibliographical activities 
the State Library Association has brought about far-reaching changes. 
The Connemera Public Library was opened in 1930. The Association 
has a vigorous publication programme and was the initiator of the first 
Summer School in 1929. In 1948 the Madras Public Library Act came 
into force. The Punjab University Library was founded in 1918. This 
Punjab Library Association is the originator of the library journals and 
the University is the oldest university to impart training to librarians. 
In 1950 the State Government appointed a special committee to prepare 
a comprehensive scheme of libraries for the State. It sanctioned a sum 
of Rs. 1,63,000 under the library head and Rs. 20,000 to the Central 
Library Committee. The State has its Central Library located at 
Chandigarh. The Central Secretariate Library at Chandigarh has a 
library having more than 50,000 volumes. The State Government has 
set up so far 1800 libraries within the State and has spent Rs. 13,12,000 
on the entire library movement. 

A Library Development Committee was set up in Bombay in 1939. 
A plan for the library development of this State has been drafted by 
Dr. Ranganathan. Besides a central library at Headquarters, the State 
has three regional libraries located at Dharwar, Poona and Ahmedabad; 
separate libraries in twenty two towns and taluk towns and a net work 
of rural libraries. Poona, Maharashtra, Gujarat and Karnatak have 
their own library associations. The State Government spends nearly 
Rs. 3,50,000 on 200 libraries and gives substantial financial aid to 1600 
libraries. The Government of Kerala sanctioned the first library grant 
in 1936. There are at present 1981 libraries and the State Government 
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a financial aid of Ha. 1,40,000. The Hyderabad Library Associa¬ 
tion has succeeded in promoting legislation for establishing a net-work 
of libraries. The Hyderabad Library Act was passed in 1955. This 
Library Organization has now been merged with that of Andhra Pradesh. 
The Delhi Library Association was formed in 1953. The Association 
submitted a draft library' bill to the then State Government in 
1954. It organized exhibitions, book festivals and imparts a 
training course to librarians. There are about 400 libraries in 
Bihar associated with the State Association. The number of 
circulating libraries in 1953 was 277. The State Govt, is giving an 
aid of Rs. 1,00,000 to the libraries every year. The State of Madhya 
Bharat has 156 libraries, Assam has got 450 libraries, Madhya Pradesh 
has a number of circulating libraries, Mysore has 2754 rural libraries. 
450 branch libraries and nine mobile libraries. There are 153 small 
libraries in Rajasthan, about 50 libraries in Coorg and about 400 
libraries in the State of Orissa. 

There has been a speedy development in the production of library 
literature specially after 1930. The first library literature was published 
in 1898 and the first Indian to write on the subject was Mr. B.H. Mehta, 
who wrote his ‘Hints on Library Administration in India’ in 1913. We 
have ‘Punjab Library Primer’ of Dickenson, ‘Public Libraries at Home 
and Abroad’ by N. Sastri, ‘Library Manual for Indian Schools’ by Dunn, 
‘Baroda Library Movement’ by J.S. Kudalkar, ‘Baroda and its Libraries’ 
by N.M. Dube, ‘List of Important Libraries In India’ (1908), ‘Imperial 
Library Guide’ (1916), ‘Imperial Cataloguing Rules’, ‘Scheme of Shelf 
Arrangement of Books', bibliographs like ‘Maharastra Vangmaya Suchi’ 
and ‘List of Scientific Periodicals in the Bombay Presidency’. After 
1930, we come across publications by individual librarians and library 
associations. This is the golden age of Indian library literature and is 
called Ranganathan Period by some. This period produced the renowned 
. ‘Colon Classification’, ‘Philosophy of Classification’, ‘Classified Catalogue 
( ode , ‘Dictionary Catalogue Code , ‘Library Catalogue Fundamentals and 
Procedure’, ‘Post War Reconstruction of libraries in India’, ‘Library- 
Development Plan for India’, ‘National Library System’, ‘Reference 
Series and Bibliography’, ‘Preface to Library Science of Dr. Ranganathan’, 
‘Granthalaya Sastraohonama’, ‘Decimal Colon Classifications’, ‘Principles 
of Library Classifications’ with special reference to Colon and Decimal 
Classifications by Parkhi, ‘ Praclunva Arvaehin Granthalaya’, ‘Reference 
Assistance to Indian Readers’, ‘Manual of Library Science of Children’ by 
lvanade. Libraries and Mass Education’ by Nayer, ‘Library Sudhar’ by 
Rizvi and ‘Marathi Granthalayandha Itihas’ by Paidole. After 1950 we 
have Zubairo s ‘Practical Cataloguing’, ‘Reading Room’ by Nag Bhusan, 
‘Library Science in India’ by Chandra Sekhara, ‘Cataloguing Theory and 
Practice and, ‘Introduction to Public Library Organization’ by C. G. 
V isvranathan, ‘Mahafma Gandhi—A Descriptive Bibliography’ by Sharrna, 
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‘Headings and Canons’ by Dr. Ranganathan, ‘Practical Guide to Library 
Procedure' by Dales, Nifer’s ‘Guide to Indian Periodicals’, ‘Union 
Catalogue of Learned Periodical in Libraries of South Asia’ edited by 
Ranganathan, and the revised editions of ‘Elements of Library Classifi¬ 
cation’, ‘Library Administration’, ‘Library manual’ and ‘Five Laws of 
Library Science’ by Dr. Ranganathan. 

India is fortunate in having 13 library periodicals to its credit. They 
are ‘Granthalaya Sarbaswani’ (1916), ‘Indian Library Journal’ (1924—36), 
‘Bulettin of Bengal Library Association’ ‘Memoirs of the Madras Library 
Association’ (1939), ‘Madras Librarian’ (1930-40), ‘Andhra Granthalaya’ 
(1939—41), ‘Library Bulletin’ (1942—46), ‘Abgila’ (1949—53), ‘Journal of 
the Indian Library Association’ (1953), ‘Indian Librarian' (1946), ‘Sahitya 
Sahakar’ (1951), ‘Pustakalaya’ (1949), ‘Pustakalaya South’ (1950), 
‘Granthalaya’ (1953 —57), ‘Annals of Library Science’ is a periodical which 
has been accepted as advanced medium for research. It was launched 
by Dr. Ranganathan in 1954 and from 1955 is being continued bv 
INSDOC. ^ J 

The first library school started in Baroda in 1911. Punjab Uni¬ 
versity opened its Library Training Class in 1915 and continued till 1947. 

The Madras Library Association started its certificate course in 1929 
and this was taken over by the University in 1931. The Bengal Library 
Association started the summer course in 1937. Andhra University started 
a library school in 1935. The training course started by IC. M. Asadullah 
in 1935, continued till 1945. The Universities of Banaras, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Aligarh, Baroda, Nagpur and Vikram are now running 
c curses leading to a Diploma in Library Science. Delhi University con¬ 
ducts advanced courses leading to Master in Library Science and Doctorate 
degree. Madras has started a Master course from 1961. Central Uni- 
A ersity has opened a certificate course. Besides these universities, train¬ 
ing courses are also run by Andhra Pradesh, Bengal, Bombay, Maha- 
r. thtra, Gujarat, Delhi and Hyderabad Library Associations and the 
Gov t, of India Library Association. 

The Madras Public Libraries Act was passed in 1948. Attempts 
have been made to enforce legislation in Madhya Pradesh, Travancore 
Cochin, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Jammu & Kashmir. The 
Hyderabad Public Library Act is now defunct after it merged with 
Andhra. 

Under the First Five Year Plan proposals were made to set up a 
National Central Library, and a National Central Library Committee was 
formed by the Government of India in 1945. It was suggested that each 
state should have a central library of its own with a net-work of circulat¬ 
ing libraries in villages served through deposit stations and mobile vans. 
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Several State Governments have set up central and district libraries 
of their own. The Central Government has provided finance for 
129 District and Regional libraries. It was contemplated to have a 

library in each of 320 and odd districts in the country during the 
Second Plan period. By the end of the First Plan, about 100 

districts had been covered Up under this service. In the Second 

Five Year Plan a sum of 140 lakhs has been allotted for library 
development in the State. Another sum of ten lakhs has been 

kept apart to set up a Central Institute for training of librarians at 
Delhi affiliated to the Delhi University. In 1948, we had 13,000 libraries 
and by the end of 1954, it came to 32,000, having a book stock of 71 
lakhs used by 377 lakhs out of the total population of 360 million. Our 
literary percentage is 16*6 and on this assumption only one literacy 
adult reads one book in a year. Dr. Ranganathan in his plan for develop¬ 
ment of libraries in India envisages one National Central Library, 22 State 
libraries, 154 City Central libraries, 790 city branch libraries, 360 rural 
central libraries, 4,053 rural branch libraries, 2,68,361 delivery stations 
and 13,107 libraehine in Reservoir and Public library system excluding 
Academic Business and Special Library Systems. He has planned a total 
manpower of 1,15,965 professionals, 23,077 clericals, 13,207 artisans and 
1,30,199 unskilled for all the library systems. 

There is indeed an intense book famine in Indian languages. The 
National Book Trust has been set up to prepare and publish literature 
suitable for masses. We are still a long way off our destination. 1 Our 
people must be educated for democracy. We should not be blinded by 
the fascination of statistics. A library having a small budget of Rs. 100 
per annum can hardly be called a library in the true sense of the term. 
What we want is a mutually integrated national library grid comprehend¬ 
ing ail library system, public, academic, business and special. In the 
Public Library System, each city having a population of 50,000 or more 
and each town having a population of 25,000 should have a branch 
library. The National Central Library should have a copyright privilege, 
should publish a national bibliography of books, do centralized classifica¬ 
tion and cataloguing, promote inter library loan and operate international 
library loan books of foreign origin will be acquired in a balanced and 
co-ordinating way. A careful worked out library legislation should be 
enforced in each State. The entire library system should be financed from 
local library rate, state library grant and central library grant. 'The 
State’s share should be used according to Dr. Ranganathan to maintain 
library staff as a single cadre for the state. All the capital expenditure 
like the cost of buildings, furniture and fittings, and the cost of initial 
basic collection of books in each local library system is to be provided by 
the Centre, and the recurring expenditure for the purchase of books and 
maintenance of each local library system is met from the proceeds of local 
library rates. School libraries should be entirely financed by the State and 
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business libraries entirely by the centre. The University and College 
Library Fund should be shared by State and Centre. 

We can be optimistic and hope for a happy future. We may be 
able to roach the goal, if we struggle, and strive with all the means with¬ 
in our reach. Our happy dream picture may bear fruit in future and 
bring us a library cloud burst and the precipitation of National Library 
System foreseen by our father of library movement. May he live long ! 
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S\ri Sant Ram Bhatia, 

Editor, Indian Librarian, Jullundur. 


In out country, we have not yet realized t at libraries play a very 
significant role in building up a healthy and >rogressive community. 
We may become conscious for this role as edueat m spreads and people 
feel the necessity of acquiring the facility of r > ding in order to gain 
all round knowledge. The day will not be far o f when the setting up of 
good efficient public libraries will be found in iupansab.e, so that our 
people learn to read and take advantage of inf >r nation and ideas em¬ 
bodied in the printed word so as to become co np dent and responsible 
citizens. It is for this reason that all over the w >rlJ there has emerged 
the idea of a library whica is at the disposal of tie whole community. 

In this respect the consensus of opinion is that a public library can 
offer to each individual in a community a wide and important range of 
printed thought and information from which he can make his own 
selection. Such a library can help the individual to have an easy 
access to the truth and can maintain the sources of information open to 
all, unpolluted by any self-seeking, interest. 

Of course, it is very essential that such public libraries should be a 
real source of inspiration to the people at large and cater to the needs 
of the community educational or recreational. These libraries must 
not be dull and monotonous structures but should be built according 
to the environments and the kind of people in the community they have 
to deal with. They must provide the same care and attention for the 
newly literate as they provide for the advanced scholar. The librarians 
must not only understand books but also understand the community 
with which they have to deal daily. 

Why do people use libraries ? Among the many motives which send 
people into libraries are seif education ; development Of appreciation, 
attractivity and capability ; increase of political and social awareness ; 
and recreation. And among the many sources a library-user taps, 
are books, periodicals, pamphlets, slides and films, music scores, maps, 
records and the various forms of micro-reproduction. He can also attend 
film shows, discussion groups, forums, lectures and music programmes. 
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e modem public library is a fascinating reservoir of the means to know¬ 
ledge and a fuller life. 

The library service must enrich ail aspects of living and reach 
persons of ail age groups and occupations and sexes, helping them to 
beoome “balanced, ‘ ' 1 1 ~ ” *’ 

able citizens.” 


integrated and satisfied individuals, useful and valu- 


A right type of public library can create and stimulate reading 
habits. For this purpose, it is very necessary that the library service 
must be well organized and the library well-housed and arranged from 
within, so as to have a desirable cumulative effect upon the mind of 
the reader It is a pity that a number of our municipal and public 
libraries are housed in buildings planned for other purposes than 
for the specific purpose of being libraries. The design, layout and equip¬ 
ment of such libraries are thorougly unsatisfactory, ultimately affecting 
the scope of the services they are expected to offer! Very few of them 
aie good lending or reference libraries. Vevv few have good reading rooms 
according to the actual needs of the community. Very few have well 
selected books. We don’t find mobile libraries which are the best means 
bri nging books to small and scattered communities. We have still to 
find libraries where there is a scientific classification and cataloguing of 
books or where the librarian keeps himself in touch not only with his 
readers but also with book-production or book-trade. There are not 
many librarians who study guides to the books or reviews appearing in 
professional and literary journals and have a personal knowledge of vood 
standard books. In a municipal or public library we have to build many 
bridges which can facilitate the traffic of books, ideas and information. 
We have to use our professional skill to provide a bridge to the new 
reader ; a good scientific reader service by means of up-to-date infor¬ 
mation of books, readers’ advisers and well selected display methods. 
Wo have not only to moot the needs of the individuals and groups but 
also to offer hospitality to them in the library. A library is to be a real 
centre for adult educational activities. 

One of the most effective ways to interest people in books is by word 
of mouth. This is done in many ways : by counselling with the individual 
reader, by talks about books to groups and organizations either in or out 
of the library, by the use of radio or press. A real test of one of the 
qua ities of a good librarian is the ability to communicate to the possible 
reader the value, the interest and the magic quality of a book. To do 
it successfully is one of the profession’s most satisfying experiences. 

I will lay specific stress on professional training and qualifications 
for our librarians working in a municipal or public library for the 
community and should like that our librarians follow certain' standards 
or at least minimum adequacy of library facilities, side by side quality 
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Drary facilities and services, making the municipal and public library 
service universally available. The activities, of the library have to be 
designed to facilitate use of all resources to inculcate the habit of reading 
by logical organization of materials for convenient use of the reader ; to 
guide reading towards the goal of each individual ; to provide infor¬ 
mation service in order to locate facts as needed ; to assist different 
cultural and educational organizations in locating and using materials for 
planning and projects and to enrich the life of people in the community. 

The municipal and public libraries should have sufficient resources 
to provide the most frequently requested material from its collection ; 
it should be as easy to reach and to use as a local shopping centre ; it 
should maintain a programme of service and aid community enterprises 
and in fact interpret materials for people ; it should be a part of a 
larger system of libraries prevailing in the area. A central library and 
the municipal libraries should function together for an efficient service. 
The public library should be well financed and administered under the 
Government control of capable and interested officials and non-officials. 
Public and school libraries should work together to provide co-ordinated 
service for children and young people. A public library should focus 
upon clear and specific objectives, should be closely integrated with the 
community it serves and should have well planned hours of service. It 
should extend research services of library system and may sponsor or 
co-sponsor group activities within its limitations. Materials should be 
selected, retained and discarded in the light of conscious objectives of 
each library. In fact, it should not hesitate to have even literature on 
controversial topics of interest to the people. Its collections should be 
influenced by the existence of other library collections in the community 
and area. It must cover the interests of the several communities it serves. 

All its staff members should be properly trained to be efficient. They 
should have conditions of employment that insure job satisfaction and 
job morale. The number of staff members should be sufficient to perform 
the duties involved in efficient service. The staff should include persons 
professionally in the various main services—administration, organization 
and control of materials, advisory service for adults and children 
and extension services. Selection of library materials, must be an 
orderly, co-ordinated process and the records of materials must be kept 
up-to-date, in usable attractive conditions. The library structure should 
be efficient, flexible and expandable and the building inviting and easy 
to use. Standards for lighting and other physical characteristics of 
public buildings should be maintained. In short, the local municipal or 
public library should have space and facilities to serve as a reading centre 
for the area in which it functions and its destinies should be in the 
hands of persons who are well-equipped to run it efficiently and effective¬ 
ly for the larger interests of members of the community. 
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Shri Magna,nand, M.A., Dip. Lib. Sc , P.E.S. 
Librarian , State Central Library, Allahabad. 


British Period 

During the British period the public libraries were not regarded as 
an agency for liquidation of illiteracy or for spread of knowledge. As such 
the British rulers did not pay the attention it deserved for the 
systematic establishment, growth and development of libraries in Uttar 
Pradesh. There was nothing like a library movement in this State. 
The maintenance of public libraries was regarded as an affair for private 
bodies or individuals. The local bodies under the Local Bodies Acts, 
were saddled with optional liability to run and maintain with their meagre 
resources, reading rooms or libraries in rural and urban areas. For pur¬ 
poses of detailed information we may study the British period under 
the following categories 

(a) First period (1869-1914) 

(b) Second period (1914-1939) 

(o) Third period (1939-1942) 

(d) Fourth period (1942-1947) 

First Period (1869 1914) 

It shall be evident from the paragraph reproduced below what 
interest the British rulers evinced in the matter of public libraries in 
Uttar Pradesh : 

In the United Provinces, the libraries for teachers were started in 
1869 as per Circular No. 13-160 dated 19-4-1869 which reads as follows :— 

“With a view to encourage village and other teachers to improve 
themselves by private reading out of school hours, the Director wishes 
that each Deputy Inspector should have a library of useful and interest¬ 
ing vernacular books to be lent to teachers to read. With the sanction of 
the Chief Commissioner, he, therefore, proposes to grant Rs. 50/- per 
annum to each Deputy Inspector to purchase books and in addition 
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authorises them to collect Re. I/- per annum from each village and Rs. 
2/- per annum from each town school under their charge as contribution 
to the Library Fund”. 

Village Teachers’ Committees were established to control these 
libraries. These committees held quarterly meetings. By one of the 
resolutions of these committees, the libraries were thrown open to any¬ 
body in the mofussil, who paid Re. 1/- a year, on the recommendation oi 
a teacher. In 1869-70, such libraries were established at Lucknow, 
Barabanki, Sitapur, Hardoi, Faizabad, Rai Bareli, Sultanpur anc 
Pratapgarh. With the exception of the library at Hardoi, which was 
given a grant of Rs. 11 /-, all of them were given a grant of Rs. o0/-. Very 
few persons from the public made use of the libraries. Thus m the Report 
of the Education Department, U. P. for the year 1870-71, we read : “only 

one private gentleman voluntarily subscribed to the Lucknow library tor 

village school masters. At Barabanki only one Lambardar became a 
subscriber and four others had applied for admission as subscribers, ihe 
ether village libraries were said “not to be well read.” 

Meanwhile, an effort was made in 1868-69 to give Lucknow its 
public library. The Chief Commissioner authorised a grant of books to 
the value of Rs. 1,000/- to the new-born library. The library was placed 
h r the time being in the custody of the Jalsa-i-Tehzib, of which mention 
l as been made before. The reading room, which contained nearly all 
the vernacular newspapers of North India, was thrown open to the pumic 
and in the first year of its existence the library had 718 volumes. 

By 1875-76 the book collection in the library had gone up to 4018. 
“Of the few' books, 491 were presented by the Registrar^ of books in 
accordance with one of the provisions of the Registration Act. (1) 

“The progress which the library movement had made in U. P. until 
the time of World War I can be seen from the figures which were com¬ 
piled in 1912 and are given below. The number of libraries containing 
more than 3,000 volumes is given in brackets.” (2) 

Uttar Pradesh 17 (12). 

The names of some of the prominent libraries established in U. P, 
towards the end of the 19th century or earlier of the 20th century are 
given below : (3) 

(i) Camerchial Library, Banaras—1872 

(ii) Allahabad Public Library, Allahabad—1864 
(Hi) Lyall Library & Reading Room, Meerut—1886 
(iv) Amir-ud-dcllah Public Library, Lucknow—1910 
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From the account given above it may be observed that a beginning 
of pr lie libraries was made by the Government though the initial object 
was different. 

Second Period (19141939) 

It was a period of complete unrest in the country. There was 
aim nd political agitation for emancipation of the country as a whole 
frem foreign yoke. The conditions were not at all congenial for any kind 
o r cultural development or library movement. It was not earlier than 
the beginning of the fourth decade of the present century that the library 
movement picked up some strength. However, mention may be made 
be.ovv of some public libraries which came to be established through 
voluntaiy efforts alone. These libraries (4) with the lapse of time have 
gathered popularity amongst the reading public of the locality. 

(a) Gaya Prasad Library and Reading Room, Kanpur—1921 

(b) Mahatma Krishna Ram Public Library and Reading Room, 
Dehra Dun—1921 

(c) Ganga Prasad Mem rial TP rary, Lucknow—1921 

(d) Tilak Memorial Library, Mussorrie—1920 

Third Period (1939-1942) 

This was a period of some activity in so far as library movement 
under British regime was concerned. The nation-building programmes 
of the State, more particularly in the field of education, received full 
attention of the Indian leaders who were taken in for running provincial 
Government of U.P. Special attention was devoted to liquidation of illiteracy 
and so extensive programmes of adult education were launched by the 
Provincial Government, during the period. An extract given below shall 
indicate the work done during this period towards the publio library 
movement in U. P. (5) : 


“The Government of U. P. gave as much attention to the spread of 
literacy as to its maintenance through a system of libraries and reading 
rooms. On the first Literacy Day (1938), 768 libraries and 3,600 reading 
rooms were opened in the rural areas. The number of libraries was 
increased to 1,000 in 1940-41 and to 1040 in 1941-42, the number of reading 
rooms remaining constant. 40 additional libraries were opened for women 
in 1940-41 and given books worth Rs. 150/- and some periodicals each. 
Besides the libraries opened by the Government, grants were given to about 
500 private libraries in rural areas in 1939—40 and 506 such libraries in 
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1940-41 and 1941 42. The 250 libraries of the Rural Development Depart¬ 
ment were also supplied with weeklies and other periodicals in 1941-42. 
Again, 50 women welfare centres of the Rural Development Department 
in Fyzabad wore given a grant of Rs 500/- each, together w ith supplies of 
magazines and periodicals. Each Government library was supplied with the 
necessary equipment and about books worth Rs. 400 on various subjects ; 
in Hindi and Urdu worth Rs. 200 ; and 10 percent of the initial cost was 
provided each year for replacements and additions. Each library had 
branches within a radius of 5-8 miles which received every month a box 
containing 20-30 books. The library was housed in a school and the 
teacher-in-charge was paid Rs. 2/- per month for looking after the library 
and keeping the records and for sending out books to branch libraries. 
Each institution was managed by a local committee of three men which 
decided the days and hours of opening and rules for issuing books. 

The housing and management of reading rooms was the same as in 
the ease of libraries. Each reading room was given two weeklies, one 
monthly paper, a Panchang, a Jantri and a copy ol ‘Sachdtra Bharat\ 
The Reading Rooms where the readers contributed half the cost were 
also given daily vernacular papers of their choice. In places which had 
educated or literate women, special ladies’ magazines in Hindi and Urdu 
were supplied. The man-in-charge of the reading room got an allowance 
of Re. I/- per month for reading out newspapers to illiterate villagers. A 
reading room also got a box of 15 to 20 books from a neighbouring Educa¬ 
tion Expansion Library. Private libraries were given one of the following 
three grades of grants so that they may work more efficiently 

( i) Rs. 8/- p.m. or Rs. 96/- per year. 

(ii) Rs. 5/- p.m. or Rs. 60/- pet year. 

( Hi) Rs. 3/- p. m. cr Rs. 36/-per year. 

They were also given two periodicals each. 

The following statistics will give an idea of the use of libraries 
of U.P. during 1939-1942 

**■ 

(a) Libraries 


No. of books Total attend- 


Year Number 


No. of Hindi No of Urdu issued from ance in library 
books books libraries and and reading 

supplied supplied reading rooms rooms 


1939- 40 768 

1940- 41 1,000 


1,58,721 51,015 - 

- - 17,00,000 


(40 for women) 


16,81,375 53,82,943 


1941-42 1,040 
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(b) Reading Rooms 


Year 

Copies of 

weeklies 

supplied 

copies of 

monthlies 

supplied 

No. of persons to whom 
newspapers etc. were 
read out. 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

7,200 

4,156 

42,79,976 

1941-42 

— 



Fourth Period (1943-47) 

Again a paragraph reproduced below gives an idea of the working ol 
libraries in U.P. during this period of four years. 


“The 1,040 village libraries and 3,600 reading rooms, established 
in the previous period (1930-42) carried on their work. The libraries 
continued to issue from 16 to 17 lakhs of books in a year including about 
half a lakh to women. But the attendance which had increased from 
53,82,943 in 1941-42 to 78,82,175 in the next year suddenly dropped 
to 37,78,889 in 1943-44, because the government stopped supplying 
dailies to the reading rooms. The number of aided libraries stood at 259 
in 1943-44 as against 205 in 1941-42 and they issued 2,32,985 books that 
year. In 1942-43 the Government started a Oentral Bending Library at 
Allahabad”. (6) 

Post-Independence Era : 

From the foregoing account c f public libraries in Uttar Pradesh, 
it is evident that some kind of stress, if at all, was laid on rural libraries 
and that too towards the end of the British rule. How did the public 
libraries develop out of these conditions during the years following the 
Indian Independence in 1947, shall be clear from the account that now 
follows. In the year 1952 were recorded in Uttar Pradesh a total of 
107 libraries out of which 15 were important public libraries of urban 
areas and the only libraries with a collection of 5,000 books and above. 
(7) No account was taken of the libraries of rural areas either run by the 
Education Expansion Department or by the Rural Development Depart¬ 
ment of the State. However, for detailed study of the public library 
movement in U.P. we may divide the post Independence era as under :— 

Pre-Ist Five Year Plan period (1947 to 1950-51) 

1st Five Year Plan period (1951-52 to 1955-56) 

2nd Five Year Plan period (1956-57 to 1960-61) 

3rd Five Year Plan period (1961-62 to 1965-66) 


(a) 

0 >) 

(c) 

(d) 
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Pre-First Five Year Plan Period (1947-48 to 1950-51) 

With the dawn of Independence, there was a natural awakening on 
the part of the State Government of U.P. to promote and develop public 
libraries. In order to have a clear concept of the growth of libraries 
during this period, as part of social education programmes, it is worth¬ 
while to reproduce a paragraph below :— 

“For the maintenance of literacy the Government of Uttar Pradesh 
had earlier established 1,040 libraries (which included 40 libraries for 
women) and 3,600 reading rooms, (out of which Vi 17 reading rooms were, 
associated with libraries). Each reading room was supplied with one 
weekly and one monthly magazine. A regular supply of books w 
maintained for libraries. Besides, 201 private libraries and 102 urban 
libraries, open to public on nominal subscription, were being given gra.it- 
in-aid in 1950-51. Again in 1950 the Panchayat Raj Department set up 
6,796 reading rooms and 3,754 libraries with 1,89,342 books and 20,147 
periodicals. There were also 277 Rural Development Librari >s”. 

The libraries were fed by the Central Library at Allahabad cont lin¬ 
ing 13,000 books in Hindi and Urdu. There is also a library at the 
Headquarters, which contained books in English on Education including 
Social Education, and which was useful to Social Education workers who 
could avail themselves of it. 

In 1950-51, the Government took the following steps to encourage the 
use of libraries : 

1. Efforts were made in the districts to assemble people in the 
libraries by holding bhajan mandalis, general discussions, etc., on topics 
of interest to the villagers. 

2. Books dealing with the subjects of rural interest were supplied 
to the libraries. 

3. Government pai l half the subscription of a daily in a village, 
which was keen to have it. 

4. A monthly magazine, which contained articles and news of inter¬ 
est to villagers, was edited and published by the Department and supplied 
to the libraries. 

The Government supplied the foil nving number of books to the 
libraries during the period : 

Year No. of books supplied 


1947- 48 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 


80,993 

75,458 

70,402 


Not available 
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In 1950-51, the Government supplied 3,578 copies of 27 Hindi 
monthlies and 1,503 copies of Urdu monthlies, 4031 copies of 15 Hindi 
weeklies and 2,021 copies of 12 Urdu weeklies to these libraries. 


The use of these libraries during the period was as follows : 


Year 

Persons visiting 
the li retries and 
reading rooms 

Books circulated. 

1947-48 

about 25,00,000 

about 14,00,000 

1948-49 

about 25,00,000 

about 12,14,246 

1949-50 

about 27,88,837 

about 10,78,373 

1950-51 

about 20,04,352 

about 8,57,599 


Besides, in 1950-51, 2,99,852 books were issued from the aided 
libraries. Statistics for urban libraries are not available. 


The governmental expenditure on 
during the period was as follows :— 


libraries and readi.ig rooms 


Year 


Expenditure 


1947- 48 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


2,23,460 

2,23,460 

2,31,186 

26,498 


The above statistics pertain only to libraries of the Education Ex¬ 
pansion Department. Besides, Rs. 27,756-10-6 were spent on aided 
libraries of the Education Expansion Department and Rs. 76,050 on 
urban libraries. Thus, the Government spent nearly Rs. 1,3U,U00 on 
libraries in 1950-51. (8) 


Besides, what has been reproduced above, the Government of Uttar 
Pradesh, Department of Education had also established at Allahabad a 
Government Central Provincial Library w.e.f. July 1, 1949 with an object 
to receive all the books under the Press and Registration of Books Act 
XXV (1867) and to serve as an up-to-date library on education, having 
a recurring provision of Rs. 12,400/- and a non-recurring grant of 
Rs. 12,000/- for 1949-50. This amount was reduced to Rs. 18,300 in 1950- 
51. The Government Central Provincial Library was housed in a build¬ 
ing which was designed in no way to serve the purpose and requirements 
of a library. 
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First Five Year Plan Period (1951-52 to 1955 56) 

With the year 1951-52, the First Five Year Plan commenced all 
over the country and so in this State. Daring this period the State 
Government did not unfortunately formulate any definite scheme of 
Educational Development. So the growth and development of libraries 
were over looked in so far a3 these years were concerned. The libraries 
of the Education Expansion Department and those of the Panchayat Raj 
Department continued to function as hitherto without any marked effect 
of planning and development on other fronts. Some of the facts and 
figures shall reveal the position in respect of the libraries and reading 
rooms of the Education Expansion Department : 

(a) Rural Libraries 


Year 

No. of 
Libraries 

Books 

issued 

Expenditure 
on books 

1951-52 

1317 

P, 37,092 

Rs. 43,340-1-0 

1952-53 

1317 

f ,40,507 

Rs. 37,321-7-0 

1953-54 

1317 

8,38,627 

Rs. 34,102-2-9 

1054-55 

1317 

7,99,452 

Ps. 2< : ,615-1-0 

1955-56 

1317 

',53,178 

Rs. 70,317-0-0 

(b) Rural Reading Rooms 


No. of 


Expenditure 

Year Reading rooms 

Readers visited 

on newspapers 

1951-52 

3600 

19,31,708 

Rs. 11,831-11-6 

1952-53 

3600 

21,00,640 

Rs. 22,967-4-0 

1953-54 

3600 

8,74,853 

Rs. 23,725-7-5 

1954-55 

3600 

6,27,694 

Rs. 28,803-6-0 

1955-;6 

3600 

6,27,994 

Rs. 38,767-7-0 

In addition to the rural libraries maintained by the Education 

Expansion Department some 2,000 privately-run rural libraries were given 

grant-in-aid at a rate of Rs. 3,660 and 90 according 

to their importance. 

In so 

far as library service in urban areas was concerned the 


Government continued to give grant-in-aid to 3ome of the most important 
libraries in the State. Towards this head an expenditure of Rs. 17,000/- 
was incurred during the year 1955-56. The State Government owned and 
maintained only the Government Central Library for which the following 
estimated provision was made and the amount spent during the period 
under review: 
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Y'^ar 

Estimated Provision 

Amount spe 

1951-52 

Rs. 18,400 

Rs. 

17,842 

1952-53 

Rs. 20,000 

Rs. 

21,132 

1953-54 

Rs. 22,000 

Rs. 

18,291 

1954-55 

Rs. 22,000 

Rs. 

23,136 

1955-56 

Rs. 22,100 

Rs. 

22,100 


Under the First Five Year Plan, Educational Development Scheme 
No. l(iv) the State Education Department started the integrated library 
service in 3 blocks of Allahabad, Lucknow and Muzaffarnagar. The 
purpose of the service was to educate the adult village population for 
the needs and necessities of community life and make them interested in 
activities of social welfare. The Government, therefore, provided a 
library in five Junior High Schools in rural areas of each of the three 
blocks, for which the following provision was made:— 


Year 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 


Amount Allotted 

nil 

nil 

48,000/- 

9,160/- 

13,800/- 


No. of integrated 
rural libraries 

nil 

nil 

15 

15 

15 


Besides the Education Department, the Planning Department had 
also started organizing village libraries and reading rooms as a follow-up 
programme of adult education from the year 1954-55 onwards. The 
Library of the Planning Research and Action Institute, Lucknow, had 
also been developed during the same period, consisting of (a) books (b) 
journals and (c) audio- visual aids. The following annual figures show for 
this period the issue of books to its members since its inception in 1954 : 


Year 


Issues 


1954 1,008 

1955 2,760 

1956 6,384 

r 

No facts and figures for libraries maintained and run by the 
Panchayat Raj Department are available for this period. This much 
could, however, be assumed that this department continued to work in 
its field without seeking help from or giving help to any of the depart¬ 
ments doing similar activities. 
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The Second Five Year Plan commenced in the State with the beginn¬ 
ing of 1956-57. As part of educational development, a number of schemes 
were naturally drawn up, launched and worked out. The development 
of the Government Central Provincial Library, Allahabad, into a Central 
State Library, the establishment of nine District Libraries at Agra, 
Almora, Bareily, Gorakhpur, Jhansi, Kanpur, Mathura, Meerut and 
Varanasi, the expansion of the rural libraries of the Expansion Education 
Department, the establishment of a mobile library, the increase in the 
grant-in-aid to the privately owned public libraries in urban and rural 
areas may be said to bo some of the special features of these schemes and 
the necessary steps taken for the first time towards the growth of public 
libraries in the State. Similarly, other departments like the Planning and 
Panchayat Raj intensified their library activities in their own way. The 
visit of the Library Advisory Committee, Government of India, to this 
State in the year ,i957 and the publication of their report in 1959 are 
significant landmarks for this period. The recommendation of the 
Committee had been responsible to give a fillip to some of the activities 
of the public libraries in this State. 

The growth of library service in urban areas can be studied a s 
libraries maintained by the Government and those aided by it. The activi¬ 
ties of Central State Library were enlarged so as to be in conformity with 
the general principles underlying the nation-wide development of public 
libraries in India. Nine district libraries were set up under its control, 
each having a children section attached to it, and each having a typically 
designed building of its own. The following is the summary of the amount 
spent, books purchased and periodicals received by the end of the 
Second Five Year Plan in the Central State Library, U.P. and the nine 
district libraries. 


Name of the Library 


Total 

Books 

Periodicals 



Expenditure 

Available 

receive . 

1. State Central Library, 

Rs. 

2,75,818 

22,000 

105 

Allahabad 





2. District Library Agra 

Rs. 

70,692 

5,343 

30 

3. 

Almora 

Rs. 

68,463 

5,590 

20 

4. 

Gorakhpur 

Rs. 

69,315 

5,430 

25 

5. 

Jhansi 

Rs. 

68,642 

5,602 

20 

6 . ,, 

Kanpur 

Rs. 

77,112 

4,446 

23 

7. 

Mathura 

Rs. 

79,931 

4,239 

29 

8. „ 

Meerut 

Rs. 

71,111 

4,639 

26 

9. 

Barielly 

Ks. 

73,587 

5,301 

25 

10. 

Varanasi 

Rs. 

76,138 

5,374 

24 
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In addition to the normal grant-in-aid liberal grants under a plan 
scheme were given to about 200 urban libraries of the State and the total 
expenditure involved on this scope amounted to rupees two lakhs 
during the entire plan period (1056-57) to 1961-62). 

The needs of the rural population were in no way less significant 
than those of the urban people in the eyes of the State Government. As 
part of the social education programme, the Education Expansion Depart¬ 
ment of the State made its own contribution towards the growth of rural 
library service. The expansion of the book collection in the rural librar¬ 
ies, the establishment of a film library service, the organization of a 
mobile library van, and the improvement in the reading room facilities 
are some of the chief features of the wing of rural library service during 
this period. 15 rural libraries in the First Five Year Plan Integrated 
Library Service Scheme were during this period handed over to the Edu¬ 
cation Expansion Department and as such the total number of rural 
libraries managed by that Department became (1317 + 15=)1332. The 
number of reading rooms continued to be the same as in the previous 
period. The following statistics may provide some useful information 
in regard to the rural library system under the Education Expansion 
Department : 

(a) Rural Libraries 


Year 

No. of Rural 
Libraries 

Amount spent 
on books 

Figures of 
books issued 

1956-57 

1,332 

Rs. 

82,974,15 n.p. 

7,08,732 

1957-58 

1,332 

Rs. 

79,502,85 n.p. 

7,69,985 

1958-59 

1,332 

Rs. 

77,956,01 n.p. 

10,84,407 

1959-60 

1.332 

Rs. 

80,473,57 n.p. 

9,87,780 

1960-61 

1,332 

Rs. 

75,000,00 n.p. 

9,91,680 


(b) Rural Reading Rooms 


Year 

No. of Reading 
Rooms 

Amount spent on 
Newspapers 

Figures of readers 
who visited the 
reading rooms. 

1956-57 

3600 

Rs. 39629,00 n.p. 

1,239,461 

1957-58 

3600 

Rs. 41185,66 n.p. 

1,168,964 

1958-59 

3600 

Rs. 44507,72 n.p. 

57,807 

1959-60 

3600 

Rs. 41569,83 n.p. 

580,491 

1960-61 

3600 

Rs. 22600,00 n.p. 

574,497 
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The above figures reveal to us an unhappy downward trend on the 
use made by the readers of the rural libraries and reading rooms, it 
had been a good pointer towards the need of their re organization and re¬ 
setting on sounder footing. Fifteen rural libraries of the Integrated Library 
Service Scheme continued to work under the Education Expansion 
Department, and according to figures available for the first three years 
of this period the following amounts were provided for those 15 rural 
libraries in the rural uplift budget of U.P. Government : 

Year Budget provision 

1956-57 18,800 

1957- 58 13,700 

1958- 59 13,100 

As had been said earlier, the Education Expansion Department 
continued to give grant-in-aid to some of the important rural libraries 
of the State. “This grant is given subject to keeping of proper account and 
inspection and the libraries being open to all sections of the people. The 
grant-in-aid is equal to 50% of the admissible expenditure and the 
libraries were grouped for the purpose into three categories, the highest 
category received an aid of Rs. 96/- per annum, the second category 
Rs. 60/- per annum and the third category Rs. 30/- per annum”. (9) 
The figures of such grant-in-aid are given below : 


Year 

No. of aided Libraries 

Amount given 

1956-57 

189 

Rs. 7,990 

1957-58 

188 

Rs. 7,992 

1958-59 

123 

Rs. 4,942 

1959-60 

27 

Rs. 996 

1960-61 

27 

Rs. 996 


To make the library service reach the very doors of the readers 
a mobile library van was also introduced by the Education Expansion 
Department for the rural areas. An idea of the use made of this service 
can be had from the following figures : 


Year 

No. of books 

Books used 

1955-66 

nil 

nil 

1956-57 

nil 

nil 

1957-58 

1,091 

725 

1958-59 

1,242 

3,322 

1959-60 

1,680 

3,333 


(Till December, 1960) 
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The Development Department in the State also continued to have 
block libraries in the State, A paltry sum of Rs. 300/- per block per 
annum was provided for aiding the village libraries. The Block Library 
t\ d the village libraries with neo-literate literature through a system 
cl mobile libraries. No arrangements at the District or State level existed 
to feed the block libraries except for the mobile library boxes arranged 
h' the Planning, Research and Action Institute Library, Lucknow. The 
library service rendered by the P.R.A.I. library during" the years can be 
measured by the figures of issue given as under : — 


Year 


No. of books issued 


1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 


9,000 

12,500 

13,225 

14,097 

15,175 


An idea can be easily formed of the nature of public library service 
as was prevalent in U.P. at the time of the visit of theLibrarv Advisory 
Committee to this State in 1957 from the extract of page 14 of the Report 
given as under :— 

“UTTAR PRADESH-At least 7 Departments, namely, the Education, 
Planning and Development, Social Welfare, Panchayat Raj, Harijan 
Sahayak, Information and Labour are interested in libraries in Uttar Pro- 
desh. The Labour Department is running small libraries in the 47 Labour- 
Welfare Centres. The Development Department has 394 Block Libraries. 

Under the new scheme of integration of Social Education and 
General Education in Community Development Blocks, it is proposed to 
transfer the Block Libraries to the Education Department. 

The largest number of libraries are under the Education Depart¬ 
ment which is also trying to set up a system of library service in the 
State. The Second Five-Year Plan contains provision for setting 
up one State Central Library at Allahabad, which has already 
been set up, and District Libraries in 9 out of the 51 districts of the State. 
The Central Library will feed these 9 District Libraries with books. The 
State Central Library will also function as District Library for Allahabad. 
Besides the above, the Education Department has already been running 
1,332 libraries in the rural areas of the State, out of which 40 are 
exclusively meant for women. Books worth Rs. 84,000 are supplied to 
these libraries annually. Grant-in-aid is also given to a large number of 
private rural libraries. 
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Besides the above network of libraries in the rural areas, there ar o 
3,600 Reading Rooms also running under the Education Department. One 
Hindi Monthly and one Hindi Weekly paper are supplied to them besides 
the Education Department’s magazine Nav Jyoti. 

It is proposed to integrate all the libraries right from the Central 
Library at Allahabad to the Rural and Block Libraries into one unit with 
books circulating from the Centre with distant villages. 

The Education Department is also giving substantial grant -in-aid to 
private urban libraries, like the Gaya Prasad Library, Kanpur ; the 
Public Library, Allahabad; the Amir-ud-Daula Public Library, Lucknow; 
and Kashi Nagari Pracharini Sabha Library, Varanasi (Banaras).” (10) 

Statistically analysed the number of different catagories of libraries 
in U-P. (11) at the time of the visit of the Committee are reproduced 
below : — 


(1) (2). (3) 

Name of State Distt. 

the State Central Libraries 
Libraries 

U.P. I nil 


w 

Block 

Libraries 

202 


(5) 

Village 

Libraries 


(8) nil (9) (10) 

Subscrip- Subscription Proprietory 

tion aided Un-aided aided Libraries 

Libraries Libraries 


1,317 

nil 


(6) (7) 

Circulating 
Library run Others 
by Covt. 

1 


1 


( 11 ) 

Total 

2,089 


198 112 ,67 

Third Five Year Plan Period (1961-62 to onwards) 

During the current plan period, library projects which had been 
started in the Second Five Year Plan period were continued and addi¬ 
tional funds were provided for the purpose in the plan budgets of the Edu¬ 
cation Department. A total provision of Rs. 29,970 lakhs had been made 
for the entire plan period for, re-organization of rural libraries, develop¬ 
ment of State Central Library and existing nine District Libraries and 
for grant-in aid to urban and rural public libraries. A further provision 
of Rs. 4-50lakhs was included in plan estimates of the General Administra¬ 
tion Department for developing library service in the Uttarakhand 
Division of the State. Besides these provision the Planning Department 
had continued to promote their own rural library schemes during this 
period at the Block and village levels. The Library of the P.R.A.I. has 
also been further expanded during this period. 
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The detailed history about the growth of public libraries in U.P. 
during the British period and the period following Indian Independence 
reveals a number of interesting facts. There has hardly been anything 
like a concerted and co-ordinated library movement in the State. The 
Government has always been conscious of the needs of the people, whereas 
the people have not pressed for their library needs. The professional 
librarians of the State have not yet risen to the realities of the situation. 
They should evolve out an agreed plan for the development of public 
library system for U.P. There is no single Government department 
responsible for the public library service in the State. This is a matter 
for serious thinking on the part of the State Library Association in U.P. 
The enactment of a Library Act at an early date is also very much need¬ 
ed with a view to co-ordinate and integrate the public library system in 
the State, in which again the professional association can play an effective 
role. 
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Libraries and Reading Habits 

Shri Devi Shankar Shrimali, B.A., Dip. Lib. Sc. 
Librarian, College of Agriculture., Udaipur. 


Librarianship today is as much an art as a science. Whatever we 
may hold, to be of use, must be harnessed to the service of humanity. 
By its very nature librarianship possesses such a characteristic. 
Consequently, it imposes a very heavy responsibility on those who adopt 
it as their avowed profession. Individually or collectively all of us who 
link up our fate and fortune with this profession, must strive to keep up 
the high and noble ideal of human service through the medium of 
libraries. It will bless both—those who serve and those who are served. 
The task is by no means an easy one. Any kind of human or social 
service demands the presence of high and noble qualities in those who 
undertake to perform it. Library service can in no way be an exception 
to this axiom. 

To improve upon we must probe into. To probe into we must 
ponder over. It is with this objective that I wish to probe into and 
ponder over this important problem of professional ethics or morality 
for librarians so as to improve our library services. 

Different kinds of libraries, public, academic, scientific and technical, 
business, governmental and so on, with different and specific objectives 
do exist today. However, in such diversities of objectives, we can 
glea'n a fundamental unity in them and that of service to their readers. 
Each of them stands to serve its readers and clientele as efficiently as 
possible. Service to readers is the guiding principle for all the activities 
connected with the organization and administration of libraries. At 
every stage we stress that we should always keep the convenience of the 
readers in view and plan to shape things accordingly. 

But this service can be performed by those alone who understand 
and to those who can feel it. The right understanding of the essence of 
library service is a pre-requisite for its very success. 

A noble task always demands some noble qualities for its success¬ 
ful performance. The end being noble, the means should also be noble. 
Let us hope that this discussion on ‘Reading Habits’ shall augur w r ell and 
set the whole profession thinking deeper and deeper. 
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Reading is something new and something old, for both of these are 
blended in the culture of our times. Without partaking of each, no one 
can call himself a complete man, as Clifton Fadiman once said,“Civi¬ 
lized man is a reader”. 

Nothing you read, so the scientists say, escapes the cells of the 
brain. Everything goes into this storehouse, ready for memory to 
draw upon it when it is needed for discussion, or as a colourful anecdote to 
enrich conversation. The more you read, the more you have to draw on. 

Practically, all the wisdom of the world is in books. No one can 
ever read all the learned and refreshing works that have been written, but 
the more one reads, the richer one becomes in the true sense of the word. 

Books are good companions. What a boon it is at the end of a 
long and tiresome and distracting day, to open the pagos of your favour¬ 
ite author and in his company travel into the realms of adventure or 
romance, or become immersed in his story of some great courageous man 
or woman! 

In books you may find entertainment. Often a diverting situation, 
or a humorous character can do you good like medicine to the soul. 

Reading can help you in your job, too. In books you have facili¬ 
ties for fact-finding and specialised information which you might not 
discover for yourself in twenty years. 

A good library is a home university. Abraham Lincoln's schooling 
amounted to no more in all than twelve months. But he was an insatiable 
reader, anxious to gather knowledge on various subjects : history, law, 
fiction, poetry—-until he became one of the most learned men of his time 
and a great orator. 

Moreover, in the company of books, one may find invaluable 
inspiration for daily living. A page of a chapter in a book has often 
opened a man’s eyes to truths he never saw before, has given glimpses 
of new beauty, or inspired him with fresh courage, when lonely, discourag¬ 
ed or in despair. 


Have you acquired the reading habit? Many never do. They 
leave school, having learnt to read, but beyond the head-lines of the 
daily newspapers, the world of the printed word might as well not exist 
for them. What a waste of precious opportunities ! 

Arnold Bennett in his little classic, ‘LITERARY TASTE’, declares 
that he “who has not been presented to the freedom of literature, has not 
wakened up out of his parental sleep. He is merely not born. He can't 
see ; he can’t hear ; he can’t feel in full sense. He can only eat his 
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dinner. What annoys me more than anything else is the sight of so 
many thousands of individuals going about under the delusion that they 
aro alive, when as a fact they are no nearer to being alive than a bear in 
winter”. 

You may probably disagree with this observation and say, of course 
“I am not a bookish person. That is not my line. At school/there was a 
lot ot stuff to read, but I never enjoyed it. I found it boring and dull. 
1 am afraid 1 could never be a booklover.” 

But literature is for every kind of person, and you will be a strange 
person, if you don’t find in the wide and endlessly varied field of letters 
something that could interest and grip you. 

I am not asking you to get hold of a list of the best books and make 
your way weardy through them. Mere duty reading, like the study of 
any play of Shakespeare for an examination, has often put one off for good 
and all. s ' 

I suggest that you go to your library and select from its shelves 
anything that appeals to you. Begin there. It doesn’t matter what it is 
it s entirely your choice. 

A well-known author writes that as a little boy he was given access 
to a library of a lady, whose children, she informed him, were then 
grown up and living on their own and were no longer using those books. 

“Come to this room as often as you like”, she said, “I am not 
going to tell you what to read here. Find out for yourself.” 

You can do the same with your library. Follow' the line of your 
inclinations. Your choice may be a thriller, a crime mystery, romance 
or travel. No matter w r hat it is, this is where you are meant to begin. 

If you enjoy this book, the chances are that you will want to read 
more and still more on the same lines, or of the same author. That is 
exactly what- you should do. Often, an attachment to a favourite author 
has proved to be the first thing to awaken a real interest in good reading. 
Yout mind grows and your taste develops, and after a bit you probably 
out grow this kind of books, and this particular writer. You want a change. 

.1 his brings us to the second step in the reader’s progress. Go on 
now and choose something different from what you have been reading 
Break fresh grounds. If you have been interested only in fiction, try some¬ 
thing lrom the non-fiction shelves, say the biography of some well-known 
personality. 
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If you find that the author’s style doesn’t appeal to you, or the 
reading is too difficult, put the book back, and try it again later. 

When I first encountered G. K. Chesterton, I felt quite irritated 
by his style of saying everything upside down. His ideas seemed 
incomprehensible. I was very young at that time. Yet a few years later, 
after I had read more widely, those same pages were lit up with the 
most profound and illuminating ideas I had ever known ; almost a new 
revelation. 

The great classics of literature require serious approach and attention. 
Don’t be put off by that, saying to yourself, “These are too highbrow 
for me.” 

Rather say : “Here is a book that has outlived hundreds of other 
books. I may find it stuffy and dull and difficult, but it must contain 
something very precious otherwise it would have been forgotten long 
ago. Let me find out what it is.” 

To master a play of Shakespeare or Bernard Shaw; or a novel by 
one of the great fiction writers : Dickens, Thackery, Galsworthy, Wells. 
Bennett; or even to read one section of Wells’ “OUT-LINE OF HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD”, will do more in quickening and stretching your 
mind than a whole library of second rate books. 

I recommend to you a little book recently re-issued called “GOOD 
READING”. It is a guide to the world’s best books. The editor describes 
it as a conducted tour. It contains a list of outstanding books in every 
sphere upto the present day with a very helpful explanatory note attach¬ 
ed in every case. 

The reader is advised to organise his reading by filling in the gaps 
in his reading, going from one section to another in search of something 
new and something different. 

One can see the enormous advantage of such a method. You know 
that you are never wasting your time over something not worth while. 
With every book you read you are widening your knowledge, deepening 
your insight and adding immeasurably to your mental and spiritual 
enrichment. 

An all important point, of course, is the kind of reader you are. 
Flicking your eye over a page, with your mind half on something else, 
won’t take you far. You must read to absorb. With regular, serious 
reading your speed will naturally increase. 
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Meanwhile, read at your own pace; don’t rush. Some people find 
it best to cover a page or a chapter quickly to get the general gist, and 
then, if need be go over it more slowly. . 

Think of your mind as a camera. The eyes are the lens through 
which you receive the details, pictures, thoughts and ideas in the book 
you are reading. What you absorb depends on the intensity with which 
you focus your mind, Yon must, therefore, give yourself to it, to the 
exclusion of everything else. 

You may be able to spare only half-an-hour, but if you give to it 
your whole mind and let your books possess you, what you are reading 
will remain clear, vivid, indelible in your mind. To this, there are some 
very helpful aids. A good plan is to underline anything important in 
what you read. The mere physical act of underlining with your eyes 
on the page tends to plant the thought or picture firmly in your brain/ 

These are simple methods of giving your mind the fullest possible 
exposure to what you read. This is reading with depth and intensity 
and it never fails to yield a rich harvest. 

Above all, the most vitalising thing in your reading is the 
human approach. Books are living things; they have been written by 
men and women of learning. You are sharing their thoughts; and 
benefi ting from their wit and wisdom. In fiction, in biography, or in a play 
the writer is showing you life as he wants you to see it. 

In other words, you are studying life and human experience, with 
its problems, difficulties and tragedies. You are studying men and 
women in their hopes and dreams, their fears, their petty ambitions, 
their temptations and failures, their idealisms and their faith and courage. 

Seek to relate what you are reading to your own life. Ask yourself 
"what has this to teach me about myself/about other people, about life ?” 

If you read Plutarch’s “Life of Julius Caesar”, think how his rise to 
power paralleled the technique of Hitler or Stalin or of any Indian politi¬ 
cal leader. If you read a play of Shakespeare or Arthur Miller, think how 
the portrayal of one of the characters helps you to understand someone 
you know. 

In every book you read, keep in your mind that it i contents, whether 
good or had, are going to influence your lif > hereafter. 

Make books your friends. Let them teach you an 1 you will learn 
many new things you never knew before. Yo i will acquire the art of 
understanding yourself and other people. This will give you guidance and 
inspiration in your daily life. 
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University Libraries and Educational 
Development in India 

Shri D. Gupta, Dip, Lib. Sc. {Andhra) 

Librarian, Roorkee University Library, Roorkee. 


A library may be defined as ‘a collection of books’, assembled for 
use, as against other collections of books assembled for sale. Successive 
cultures and civilizations of the past have left behind a volume of records 
of the thoughts and actions of men and women of the past. These thoughts 
have been steadily growing in the form of books. 

Prior to the World War I there was no provision of libraries in the 
Universities of our country and the library facilities were conspicuous by 
their absence. Since a University had more of coaching work than 
teaching, books, other than text books, had no place of utility prior to 
the year 1919. 

As a result of the transference of education to the care of the elected 
ministers under the Act of 1919, many of the University Acts were 
amended. The introduction of the teaching by the direct method and 
the spirit of research work in Indian universities led to the establish¬ 
ment and organization of libraries in the universities. However, till the 
dawn of independence, no appreciable change either in the method of 
teaching or in the wish to undertake research work or in the provisioning 
of the efficient and up-to-date university library service was made. 

jrlt is only after independence that universities have begun to realize 
the importance of a library. The Radhakrishnan Commission observed 
that “the library is the heart of all the university work”. Clt is from 
this that all the teaching and. research activities should radiate. It is 
gratifying to note that the’U.G.C. has seriously taken up the work of 
improving university libraries. Steps are being taken to make “the heart 
of all the university work”—strong enough to support, to promote and to 
actively participate in the attainment of educational objectives. To 
achieve this, it was imperative that academic status be given to 
university libraries and university librarians to secure their rightful place 
in the administrative set-up and policy making bodies of the Universities 
which are manned by Heads of Departments and Professors only. It is 
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e thing pleasing that this drawback has now been removed by U.G.C. 
Indeed it is a happy augury and a right step in the right direction. In 
case universities seriously implement this in their programmes, not only 
professional status of librarians will improve, but the conditions of the 
university libraries in India are bound to improve considerably and will 
result ultimately in the best possible library facilities to every one. 

Functions of University Libraries. 

LJhe university library plays a conspicuous role in the national life 
of the community, as it has the fate of young generations in its hands. 
It is the responsibility of the library to acquire material to support the 
attainment of educational objectives of the university. It should also be 
impressed upon the minds of the students that next to class room le ,turc i, 
the most important thing is the reading that they will themselves do in 
the libraryr| 

L A modern university is concerned with the manifold objectives and 
a well-administered university library can rightly direct its business 
towards the fulfilment of these objectives. Modern libraries have largely 
to do with the knowledge contained in the printed books. “Books in’ all 
their variety offer the means by which civilization may be carried trium¬ 
phantly forward and the importance of making them available to every¬ 
body, able to enjoy and use them, can hardly bo over-estimated.’*/(The 
UNESCO Manifesto 1949). C. f I he collection and accumulation of 'books, 
magazines, journals and other materials, its preservation and finally its 
dissemination or serving should be considered as the primary function of 
the modern university library. The University library has to play a very 
important role in the choice of material suited to the needs and desires of the 
students and staff from an infinite and complex world of books and in mak¬ 
ing them readily available through an efficient service to the readers. This 
function must be based on the ideal of bringing “the right book to the 
right reader at the right time.” In the university library “the books must 
be assembled at strategic places ready for development, so arranged there 
that they can be used with a minimum of effort and time, and administer¬ 
ed by people specially qualified in every and varying task of making 
them effective .”'7 (L.R. McColvin). 


University Library Staff- 

Library is essentially a social institution. It is charged with the 
democratic function of providing one and all an opportunity to grow 
mentally. It is the staff which is charged with the duty of providing 
suitable books to people at all intellectual levels, for entertainment, infor¬ 
mation or release of creative power. About ten per cent people of a 
country, belonging to the lowest end of the intellectual scale, are in need 
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of library staff reading out the books to them intelligibly and interpreting 
personally. About forty per cent of the people are in need of library staff 
finding out the appropriate books for them. Though libraries ai'e essential 
for developing good reading habits, yet the simple provision of libraries 
is not likely to be enough. The contribution which a library can make to 
the life in a university or college depends on the library staff. What 
makes the library more impressive is not the book resources of the library, 
or the systematic arrangement of books or the physical aspect of expedi¬ 
tious service by mechanical devices, but “the human and personal 
approach to the people using the library.” Considering the role of univer¬ 
sity library in educational programmes in the fields of instruction and 
research, it is imperative that the staff of the university library should 
have technical training coupled with scholarship and administrative 
ability. It is only the library staff which is able to cultivate friendly 
relations with all, so helpful in creating an atmosphere of mutual under¬ 
standing and co-operation. 

Each university library requires professional staff as also some 
clerical staff. This staff has‘a definite responsibility in the educational 
programme. 1 he mere collection of books and organizing them is not 
the end of librarianship. The library staff is equally responsible for 
placing the books in the hands of readers and for providing the readers 
with the books which they need. To meet varied and limitless 
responsibilities an educated and trained library staff is essential. It is 
not incorrect to state that small errors of judgement assume magnified 
proportions and cost more to rectify. Therefore, library personnel of 
competence and experience are needed always, whether libraries are to be 
started or have already been established.' The library could play an 
effective role in the promotion of the educational objectives of the 
university only when the library staff is given a rightful status and 
proper remuneration. In my opinion the qualifications recently laid 
down by the U.G.C. need be further reviewed particularly for the upgrad¬ 
ing of the scales of those university librarians, who have vast experience 
to their credit but are lacking in first class academic qualifications. 
Experience has got value of its own. 


Democracy has been asserting itself in recent years. It ask 3 for 
equal opportunities for one and all. Education is no exception to this. 
Democracy in education is one of the outstanding happenings of the last 
hundred years. Schools were the first social institutions thrown forth to 
answer its call. Library as a social institution is being transformed at 
the call of democracy to provide self-education. Equal opportunities for 
self-education and intellectual satisfaction can be provided all at 
once to hundreds of millions of people through books and other reading 
materials. II libraries can have place of distinction in the educational 
set up ol a country, illiteracy may he liquidated within twenty five years, 
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the old illiterates disappearing and the new generation rising fully literate. 

The need to know lor oneself and to keep informed of the current 
state oi affairs, through a free and wide access to knowledge, is an 
inescapable necessity for the good of the nation and the individual. The 
people of a country can hardly make any, progress, unless they realize 
the value of books as a means to progress and that a literate arid a well 
informed citizen is an asset to the democratic way of life. For 
democracy, a well-thought out and well-planned system of general and 
special education, supported by good and progressive libraries, is the only 
means to progress. ' 

ihe social and political upheavals revolutionize notion of things 
and become active instruments for the re-shaping of institutions. The 
attainment of independence by India has changed altogether for us the 
entire concept of things and institutions. The freedom requires of us to 
revitalise all our forces—political, social, moral and ethical—to assure for 
the motherland an honoured place in the comity of Nations. In the new 
set up of things the concept of education too has to go a revolutionary- 
change. The true education is not merely instruction but it has within 
its scope the raising of moral standards and to carve out of seeming 
chaos, a society which should provide for its individuals an abundant 
living. To fulfil this aim of education, it has to recreate. The modern 
civilization has enormously extended the possibilities available to human 
beings. Science has developed new resources and new hazard in the 
physical world. The different “isms” and our so called social institu¬ 
tions have brought home to us the flexibility of institutions. All these 
create enormous problems which baffle our society. It is left for the 
education, at the university level particularly, to find a solution for 
these and to take the society out of this intriguing situation. In this diffi¬ 
cult but vital role of the higher education, the university libraries are 
called upon to play a very prominent part. The nerve-centre of a 
university, in fact in all systems of education, is its library. Libraries 
are the treasure-houses of a nation’s cultural heritage and for a university 
it is a temple that emits all knowledge. It is the heaven for the research 
worker and for those who arc courting the Dame Science. The role of a 
university library is the fulfilment of the aims and objectives of a 
university. In short the function of a university library is to identify 
itself with the parent body to help her realize her ideals. 


I lie character of the modern age is in its system of education, because 
tile latter is inextricably inter-linked with the social order to which it 
belongs. The higher education should preserve and develop for a nation 
the continuity of consciousness and a mature sense of value in relation to 
traditional wisdom. In other words the purpose of higher education is to 
preserve our national traditions and cultures and to prepare individuals 
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to devise ways and means to establish economic; political and 
social security as a means to establishing a perennial peace on the inter¬ 
national level. The purpose of a university is to promote learning and 
to extend the bounds of our knowledge. It is to meet this purpose that 
it depends more on its library than on the teachers. The teachers impart 
knowledge, but it is the library which satisfies the individual’s inquisitive¬ 
ness and sense of inquiry. The service of the library begins where that 
of a teacher ends. The higher education gives us a sense of value and a 
critical faculty, but this is achieved not in the class room but in the 
calm atmosphere of the library, with the help and in the company of 
books and journals, made available there. It is by constant association 
with all that is noblest in human thought and best in literature and art 
that one learns to assess value. Our faculty to assess values and our 
thirst for truth brings about a discipline in us" and it is this discipline 
which is the mainstay of a nation. 

In the furtherance of the aims and objects of the university, its 
Library-the beaconfield of light-has indeed an arduous role to play. It has 
to crystallize in its function the various objects and ideals for which the 
university exists. In doing so it has to help its clientele to make full 
use of its resources in various fields of knowledge, It has to exist as a 
living and growing organism linking the dead past with the living present. 

It is really unfortunate that while the country has decided to solve 
its problems by planned efforts, satisfactory planning has not been done 
for the development of libraries. Let us hope that the position would 
improve soon, and the persons at the helm of affairs in the educational set 
up will attend to this major and immediate problem in course of time and 
libraries will secure a place of importance in the educational set up of the 
country. The sooner it is done the better. 




Indexing and Abstracting 

Shri M. L. Bhagi, M.A., Dip. Lib. Sc. 
District Librarian, District Library, Ambala. 


Meaning of Index : 

Index is a detailed list of topics, sub-topics, names of places and 
persons arranged in alphabetical sequence referring to their exact position 
in a book or a periodical or in a list in which it has been covered. An 
index gives a .complete analytical reflection of a document and in it, each 
entry has a relation to similar subject. No idea or fact of significant 
importance is left out. I ho evolution of thought is maintained in perfect 
order. The subject, is portrayed accurately and briefly under initial 
heading, the indication is made to a portion of a page but often to a 
set tion or an entry. Sub-divisions are often made according to period, 
aspect or evolution. 

Utility of Index : 

With the aid of an index, the subject to bo referred is traced with 
the least difficulty. An index is a guide to enable the reader to find all 
specific information contained in the whole set. Indexes with sub-headings 
under major headings and these sub-heads, when arranged in alphabeti¬ 
cal sequences, simplify the use of the work. 

Reference Tool: 

An index can make or break a reference work. A document not 
compiled in a dictionary or encyclopaedic fashion cannot he used as a 
reference tool unless it is supported by an index which is usually at the 
end. In both science and technology, the subjects undergo revolutionary 
changes and the latest information can only be obtained through periodi¬ 
cal literature. 

Periodical Literature : 

Periodicals are the watch-towers of business supplying up-to-date 
information about economic and industrial productivity. To approach the 
correct and required topic, the bibliographies, the indexes to periodicals 
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and abstracting periodicals can be safely depended upon. To be sure that 
the material to be studied has not been challenged, reference must be 
made to periodical indexes for other material on the same subject. 


Types of Index : 


Indexes are of four types and have acquired a great importance in 
several branches of the universe of knowledge. 


General Index : 

There is no index that covers all periodicals in one index but there 
are indexes which give coverage to a wide variety of subjects without any 
limitation of specific subjects. Under this category, general indexes are 
(i) International index to periodicals ; (ii) Subject index to periodicals ; (in) 
Pool's index to periodicals ; ( iv ) Reader's guide to periodical literature. 

Specialized Index : 

Two types of periodicals are covered in specialized indexes. 
General periodicals covered in general indexes but with reference 
made only to material of specialized periodicals devoted to field specially 
covered by the guide. The emphasis in coverage tends to be on the 
specialized periodicals dealing with specific topics. Specialized index 
to periodicals are :—l. Quarterly cumulative index medicus ; 2. Art 

index ; 3. Agricultural index ; 4. Library Literature ; 5. Aeronautical 
engineering index ; and 6. Current list of medical literature. 

Self-Index Periodicals : 

A large number of periodicals have their own indexes in which 
contents are arranged in a prescribed way. Self indexing magazines are 
Library Journal, Life and Time. To index a daily newspaper is a great 
problem involving an enormous and complicated process. In it are to be 
covered numerous names, topics and even minute information. Daily news¬ 
papers do not generally permit outsiders to make use of their index. 
Such indexes are only morgue of their newspapers but they may some¬ 
times allow- the use by a researcher—serious in work. In a library where 
research-need is expected, only those editions of a newspaper should be 
subscribed which are supported by indexes. New York Daily Tribune, 
New York Times and Times, London, publish their indexes. 


Abstracts : 

Abstracts are collections of condensed material published in periodi¬ 
cals or books on a particular subject. Abstract is a form of current 
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bibliography containing summarized articles arranged in a classified 
sequence. The voluminous literature in science and social science poses 
importance in abstracting service. An individual has not enough money 
to purchase the required number of books and periodicals on a require 1 
topic and also time to go through thepi. Abstracts are a time saving 
device to enable the researcher to find out what he wants on a subject. 

Abstracting Periodicals : 

There arc a number of abstracting periodicals. The well-known 
service in the field of sciences is Chemical Abstracts. Some other abstract¬ 
ing periodicals are : 1 . Nuclear science abstracts ; 2. Atomic energy abstract i 
of declassified documents ; 3. Military review ; 4. Library science 
abstracts. Indian periodicals numbering 120 published in India were 
abstracted in foreign abstracting periodicals in 1951 but the number has 
now risen to about 300. 

Abstracting Work : 

Time-lag is a retrogressive factor between the appearance of an 
article in a periodical and its publication in an abstract form. The time- 
lag can be eliminated if the abstracts are done by authors themselves: 
They are likely to lack objectivity, abstracting skill and significance. In 
case there is proper planning, co-operation, and abstracting standards and 
the authors have received training in abstraction, we can have the 
standard abstracting periodicals. Important features to be noted for 
having good abstracts are authority, promptness, types, coverage 
and comprehensiveness. The abstractor should keep himself in touch 
with the research work in progress. Local abstracting service is also 
necessary and each industry must have its own arrangements for its provi¬ 
sion. Abstracting service provides a chain of communication between 
recorded material in the shape of summaries of important dates. 

Utility 

The value of abstracting and indexing periodicals is immense. In 
this connection Foskett writes: “It may be said without fear of con¬ 
tradiction, however, that efficient abstracting and indexing journals are 
of value to librarians for current selection as well as retrospective search¬ 
ing and that no special library can be regarded as satisfactory without 
those that cover its special field of interest.” Abstracting and indexing 
journals supply patent information too, rather they are the only source. 
Articles are widely scattered and the best is never to overlook a reference 
to them if complete information on any topic or theme is required. The 
indexing and abstracting services are receiving much attention even by 
publishers and leading firms in the world today. 

{Herald of Library Science) 


Reference Service in Libraries 

Shi t O. M. Korulla, B.A., B. Lib. Sc. 

Librarian , Union Christian College Library , Always. 


Libraries are social institutions intended to help the readers to 
widen their horizons of knowledge. For this, every library has to acquire 
all kinds of books, periodicals etc. The reading-materials in a library 
have to be put to their best use. The classification scheme and catalogu¬ 
ing are aids to help the reader to find out his book. However much the 
classification and cataloguing schemes be efficient, the reader would 
require the help of the library-statf to find out the exact place where the 
information he seeks, is available. A new reader will find it very difficult 
or even impossible to understand the conventions of cataloguing or the 
ordinal numbers representing the various subjects. So the personal 
service of the library-staff becomes unavoidable. Thus it is seen that the 
library is a trinity of Books, Readers and Library-Staff. 

To make the best use of libraries’ resources the libraries have to be 
hospitable. The readers should get all kinds of help so that they may 
feel like going to the libraries again and again. So an attractive building, 
comfortable furniture, open access system, good lighting, gardens and 
such other facilities are necessary. With all these one may not feel 
attracted to the libraries unless a personal care is also available there. In a 
largo library, one would surely need the help of a member of the library- 
staff to find out the location of the book he requires, to get a classi¬ 
fication symbol explained or for any such purpose. This type of service 
rendered by the library-staff is called Reference Service. 

William Werner Bishop has defined reference service as “organised 
effort-on the part of libraries in aid of the most expeditious and fruitful 
use of their libraries.” According to J.I. Wyer, “it is sympathetic and 
informal personal aid in interpreting the library’s collection for study and 
research.” The American Library Association Glossary explains it as 
“that phase of library work which is directly concerned with readers.in 
securing information.” Dr. Ranganathan puts it as ‘ the essential 
process in a library, of establishing contact between the right reader and 
the right book by personal service.” Though no definition is complete by 
itself, these few reveal what, is meant by reference service in a library. 
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Functions of reference service may be enumerated as supervision, 
information, guidance, instruction, bibliographic and appraisal. Super¬ 
vision function means the maintenance of an efficient service through 
proper organisation of facilities and resources, selection of material, 
direction of personnel and study of the clientele. By information function 
is meant the extent of the information to be imparted to the reader. 
Guidance function may extend upto vocational guidance and include the 
nature of the assistance to be given to various types of readers. The 
explanation, to the reader, of the various arrangements in the library and 
the informal teaching done there may be termed instruction function. 
Bibliographic function is the preparation and supply of bibliographies 
and other aids to specialised readers and research scholars. The evalu¬ 
ation of the reference materials may be called appraisal function. 

University and college libraries in India are, at present, better than 
most of the other types of libraries. So, let us consider the institution of 
reference service with special reference to university libraries. Moreover, 
university libraries are the models for other libraries. Reference service in 
a University library may be organised in the University library itself or 
may be decentralised to the departments. Taking into consideration 
every aspect of the question, there is a definite case for the institution of. 
reference service in the university library itself. 

A university library has to serve a heterogeneous clientele, ranging 
from under-graduates to faculty members, who may perhaps be authori¬ 
ties in their respective fields of study. So, a university reference librarian 
has to procure books for the reference, curricular and general functions of 
the library. A book stock to satisfy these three functions of the library 
should cover more or less the whole spectrum of the universe of know¬ 
ledge. Textbooks will have to be procured proportionate to the number 
of persons using them. The reference collection is the most important in a 
university library and so it should contain the standard books of 
reference in the different fields of the universe of knowledge. There 
should be a clipping and filing section to keep paper-cuttings and 
pamphlets arranged in a helpful sequence. Preparation of bibliographies 
for particular purposes, provision of a translation service, procurement of 
books by inter-library loan scheme, co-operation with abstracting and 
documentation centres, preparation of union catalogue, etc. are the 
functions of the reference librarian. The reference section should provide 
information regarding library resources of the region, of the nation and of 
foreign countries. This is the book-selection function of the reference 
librarian. 

The second major function of the reference librarian is the instruct¬ 
ion function. He should provide whatever help is needed by the students 
and faculty members in their curricular programme. He will have to 
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provide bibliographies for research workers. As up-to-date articles 
appearing in periodicals are more important than books for research 
workers, the reference section should provide learned periodicals as well as 
abstracting and indexing journals. Where there is an efficient reference 
section, the research workers need not waste their time to find out the 
material they want. Documentation is of still greater help. The 
minuteness of the classification used would help the research worker to 
avoid duplication of work done elsewhere. 

In any library, reference service can bo divided into four parts viz. 
initiation of the freshman, ready reference service, long range reference 
service and general help to the general reader. 

Initiation of the Freshman. Any newcomer to a library should 
get acquainted with it. The reference section is responsible to acquaint 
him with the classification scheme followed, at least its broad 
divisions; the catalogue, the rules of the library, especially the penalis¬ 
ing clauses ; the various rooms such as the catalogue room, reading room, 
etc ; the collections, the secondary and tertiary ones etc. He should also 
be instructed as to the use of the reading room and the open access 
system, if it is being practised. To understand the method of getting 
books charged, the freshman may require the help of a member of 
the staff. 

Ready Reference Service. Various types of libraries answer 
ready reference questions—questions which can be answered by referring 
to one or two ordinary reference books and within a few minutes—in 
different ways. A business library will have to give ready answers to 
the enquirefs*as the working people who require an information will not 
have enough time to refer to any book. In a public library, the ready 
reference questions are answered according to the nature of the enquirer. 
8 ome busy people may require the information immediately and there 
may be others who can be directed as to how they can find out the 
information. In academic libraries stimulation of self-help is required. 
For ready reference service, the library staff should know in which 
reference book a particular information is available and should keep such 
standard reference books at an easily accessible place, preferably at their 
hand’s reach. 

The nature of the reference books as well as the nature of the 
clientele make ready reference service necessary. Ready reference books 
are of very recent origin, especially in India. The scope of some books 
are not exactly what their titles would suggest. For example, ‘National 
Biography’ is concerned only with people who are no more ; whereas 
‘IVho’s Who’ is concerned with living people. Many books have several 
kinds of peculiarities which would necessitate ready reference service. 
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Preparation, service and assimilation are the three stages of providing 
ready reference service. Preparation and assimilation are works done 
behind the screen. The reference staff should familiarise themselves 
with all binds of reference books. New editions should be scrutinised for 
understanding the additions and peculiarities. Accuracy of information, 
which is the very essence of ready reference service can be attained 
only if one is acquainted with new editions of reference books. 

The actual service is training the reader in fact-finding, setting 
him on the right path and furnishing the exact information. At first 
the question should be precisely enunciated. Then the reader may be 
helped in choosing the reference book which is likely to contain the in¬ 
formation. In doing so the reference librarian should act only as a 
helper and not as an expert. Thus having set the reader on the right 
path he may be left to find out the information"for himself. But the 
reference librarian should ascertain that the right and complete infor¬ 
mation is gathered. This method would enable the reader to find out 
such information independently in the future. 

An information once sought out may be recorded on a reference 
slip with the call-number of the book in which it is available. Such slips 
kept in a cabinet—reference cabinet—in a classified sequence would be of 
much help subsequently. 

Long Range Reference Service is the same as ready reference 
service except that the answer is got only by a more prolonged search. In 
long range reference one may need consulting several books, experts, 
learned societies and the like. The long range reference librarian will 
have to keep in touch with research centres, learned societies, documenta¬ 
tion centres, experts in particular subjects etc. to find out answers of 
questions which he will have to provide for his readers. The readers for 
whom the long range reference librarian seeks information will be mostly 
experts and research workers. So it is evident that the nature of the 
information needed is highly technical, advanced or most up-to-date. 
This necessitates the library’s taking memberships of learned societies, 
co-operating with documentation centres and keeping in touch with 
scholars. 

A long range reference question may take days, weeks or even 
months to get answered. This service would help research very much. 
Abstracting and Indexing journals and documentation are put to their 
best use by long range reference librarians. These enable him to get. up- 
to-date publications—periodicals as well as books—which enrich a 
library and make it useful. 

General help to the general reader ie the hold-all of reference 
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service in a library. Every aspect of reference service which is not inclu¬ 
ded in initiation, ready reference service and long range reference service 
is to come under this. For example, the reference librarian will have to 
deal with all kinds of readers and all kinds of books. There may be 
ignorant and obsessed readers, readers with complexes, unsocial and 
anti-social readers. So also he will have to make the best use of books with 
peculiarities—books with oblique titles, books within books, books within 
periodicals, same book published under different titles, etc. It is the 
skill of the reference librarian that brings the best use of these books. 

It is, therefore, rightly said that reference service in a library is 
never over-emphasised. Reference service is of very recent origin. Even 
in the Library of Congress, the National Library of the United States, 
reference service was started only in 1940. It is high time that libraries 
in India start reference service—so that their resources may not be 
wasted. Reading material which enjoys eternal rest in the shelves of 
librar ies will be profitably used if proper reference service is instituted in 
each library. Let us hope that in the near future the library service of 
our country will be modernised. 


Problems in Librariansbip 

Shri V. V. Kulkarni, M.A., M. Lib. Sc. 
Librarian, Nagpur University Library, Nagpur 


New Era of Libraries : 

The problem of training in librarianship is of a recent origin. In 
olden days, libraries consisted mainly of manuscripts. Their use was 
restricted only to scholars, usually of a particular caste. These libraries 
had some system of classification, cataloguing and organization. The 
present new era of libraries begins with the invention of printing. It 
was time when there were revolutionery changes in social, political, in¬ 
dustrial and in every other phase of life. Especially after the invention 
of printing, reading material began to be published on a very large scale. 
Since then this has been one of the causes for the rapid development of 
libraries. The social outlook also changed gradually. The spirit of 
democracy spread and the idea of social education for the cause of 
democracy became popular. The libraries were looked upon as an effective 
instrument of social education. Consequently, libraries no longer remained 
a privilege of the chosen few. They were thrown open to public. Many 
public libraries were established,so that a larger number of people could 
benefit by them. With the rapid progress in scientific and technological 
and other fields of knowledge enormous literature for the use of research 
workers was also published. It served as a means of rapid communi¬ 
cation of ideas to research workers. Thus, the public as well as other 
academic, technical and special libraries were rapidly being established 
and the number of volumes organized so as to be of maximum use 
to the readers, within a reasonable time. The old techniques of admi¬ 
nistration classification and cataloguing are usless to growing new libraries. 

Librarianship recognized as a profession : 

The rapid development of libraries brought new responsibilities on 
the librarians in the 18th century, the duty of the librarian was mainly 
“to conserve the library material in his charge and make it available, 
under proper safeguard, to the equally well-defined group of people who 
were privileged to have access to it.” Thus the duty of the librarian 
was restricted to the “preservation of books.” His knowledge of entomology 
was of more importance than the acquaintance he had with books. In 



those days, the term that was used to denote the librarian was the 
“Curator”, “Keeper” or more often the “Caretaker” of books rather than 
the term “Librarian”. Mr. J.C. Harrison remarks that “The techniques 
which were used were based on his own “hunches” or those of the more 
vocal members of his staff, or on a form of honest plagiarism of things 
seen in other libraries”. The most common method of training a librarian 
was “apprenticeship”. The idea that a librarian needs some careful 
st udy of techniques was not appreciated. The experience of the Late 
Khan Bahadur K.M. Asadullah is worth noting. He was Librarian of 
the Imperial Library of Calcutta (now the National Library). He belonged 
to the first batch of students of Library Training Class, conducted by the 
University of the Punjab (undivided) in 1916 and was the first graduate 
of this profession. He remarked; in those days the Library profession 
was nicknamed “educated duftari”. Even, at present, in some libraries 
(especially in India) librarians are looked upon as clerks. It is also not 
uncommon in a school library that a teacher who is unfit for teaching is 
given the charge of the library. 

But now librarianship has been recognized as a profession. The 
scope of the new librarian does not end with preservation, but it has been 
extended to other responsibilities. He is expected to give more stress on 
the use of the library. He has to provide any information needed by a 
reader within a reasonable period. He may need to approach even a 
distant library for getting the material for a reader. If the material 
could not be borrowed, he has to arrange, if possible, for photo-reproduct¬ 
ion of the material. He has to be familiar with the latest developments 
in various fields of knowledge. In addition, he has to be a good 
administrator and at the same time an expert technician to classify and 
catalogue the reading material. He has to be tactful in keeping good 
relations with the readers. His new library techniques should include 
not only financial economy but also economy of time of the readers and 
the staff. He has to be now familiar with the new techniques in * 
librarianship. Various courses are open to the modern librarian to equip 
himself with the new techniques. The courses are discussed below. 

Library Courses in India : 

In India, there are, at present, three types of courses for librarians, 

(i) Certificate Courses, (ii) Diploma Courses, and (iii) Degree in library 
science. 

Certificate Courses : The first training course for librarians was 
started in Baroda in the year 1910. Maharaja Sayaji Rao Gaikawad of 
Baroda State invited Mr. Borden, an American Librarian, to organize 
the libraries in the Baroda State. He started a training course in librarian- 
ship, but it did not receive good response. The reason was that people 
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were not conscious of the value of this type of new training course. It 
took two decades to catch up the idea. And then the first Summer 
Course in Library Training was conducted by the Madras University in 
1929. This started a new page in the history of training in librarianship 
and since then gradually 13 institutions out of which most were regional 
library Associations opened the Certificate Courses in Librarianship. These 
are as follows : 

(1) Andhra University, Waltair, (2) Bengal Library Association, 
Calcutta (3) B.R. College of Adult Education, Agra, (4) Delhi Library 
Association, Delhi, (5) Vidarbha Granthalaya Sangh, Nagpur, 
(6) Maharashtra Granthalaya Sangh, Poona, (7) Muslim University, 
Aligarh, (8) Madras University, (9) Andhra Pradesh Library Association, 
(10) Bihar Government, Patna, (11) Bombay Library Association, 
Bombay, (12) Punjab University and (13) Marathawada Granthalaya 
Sangh, Aurangabad. In addition, the Institute of Library Science, Delhi, 
runs a Refresher’s Course in Librarianship. 

The objective of these courses has not been clearly stated in most of 
the prospectuses of these courses. The Muslim University, Aligarh, states its 
objective as “to provide basic training librarianship for small libraries”. 
The candidates who complete any of these courses have been proved suitable 
for the post of Junior assistants in bigger libraries. 

On examining the details of each of these courses, one finds that there 
is no uniformity among them. 

The Andhra Pradesh Library Association admits students, who have 
passed only the 8th standard of Secondary School. The Bengal Library 
Association, the Delhi Library Association and the Andhra University 
prescribes the S.S.C. as the necessary qualification for admission. On the 
other hand, the Bombay Library Association, Vidarbha Granthalaya 
Sang, Maharashtra Granthalaya Sangh, Marathawada Granthalaya Sangh 
and the Muslim University admit students who have not passed the S.S.C. 
or Matric Examination, if they have some experience in library work. 
The Madras University has intermediate as the minimum qualification for 
admission to the course. Thus, the standard of admissions varies 
considerably. 

The most of fees also range from Rs. 20/- to Rs. 150/- for the full 
course. Again, these courses have different periods of duration. The 
following table indicates these differences : 

1. Bombay Library Association (Short term) 1| Months 

2. Marathawada Granthalaya Sangh —do— 

3. Vidarbha Granthalaya Sangh —do— 
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Maharashtra Granthalaya Sangh 

Bengal Library Association 

Andhra Pradesh Library Association 

Muslim University 

Madras University 

Delhi Library Association 

Bombay Library Association 


—do— 

—do— 

3 Months 
—do— 

—do— 

One Academic year 
—do — 


One oi the reasons for these differences might be that these courses 
have varying syllabi of more or less details. For instance, the curricula 
of the course of the Bombay Library Association which is of 9 months 
duration is almost equivalent to a Diploma course. It is important to 
note that this distinction of the difference in syllabi is not taken into 
{ ccount at the time of selection for employment. 

Thus, there is no uniformity among these certificate courses. 

Diploma Courses in Librarianship: 

Out of the 40 universities in India, only 13 universities are running 
Diploma Courses in Librarianship. The 13 universities are as follows : 

(l) Aligarh University, Aligarh ; (2) Andhra University, Waltair, 
(3) Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi ; (4) Baroda University, Baroda ; 
(5) Bombay University, Bombay ; (6) Calcutta University, Calcutta ; (7) 
Delhi University, Delhi; (8) Madras University, Madras ; (9) Nagpur 
University, Nagpur ; (10) Osmania University, Hyderabad ; (11) Punjab 
University, Chandigarh ; (12) Poona University, Poona; (13) Vikram 
University, Ujjain. 

Again it is worth noting that 3 out of these are in the Maharashtra 
State alone. In addition, the Government of India Libraries Association 
conducts a Diploma Course only for those working in Government of India 
Libraries. This course is run under the auspices of the Central Ministry 
of Education. 

The objective of the Diploma Course is “to train persons to the 
day-to-day respective work in a large library and to manage small 
libraries”. Only one university has expressed its objective in these words. 
Other institutions do not refer to it at all. 

A Comparison of these courses shows much disparity amongst them. 
There is one exception to this that the period of duration of all these courses 
is one academic year. 


The first item in these courses is the essential qualification for 
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admission. Most of these universities admit graduates only. The excep¬ 
tions to these are the Andhra and Madras. The Andhra University 
admits students who have even passed the S.S.C. Examination. The 
Madras University admits under-graduates also, who have about five 
years’ experience in a library. 

The next item which distinguishes these courses is the Curricula. In 
almost all courses, more stress is given on the theory and practical, 
classification and cataloguing and nearly 400 marks are devoted to these 
subjects. Exceptions to these are the Baroda, Calcutta and Nagpur 
University that prescribe 25 marks in each of these subjects for class-work. 

The next two subjects of prominence are Administration and 
Organization. Each of the Universities, Muslim University, Bombay 
University, Madras University, Nagpur University and Delhi University 
has separate papers in these two Subjects. The M.S. Baroda University, 
Banaras Hindu University and the Calcutta University, have for each a 
combined paper, of theae two comprising 150 marks. The Punjab Univer¬ 
sity also has a combined paper of these two comprising 100 marks only. 
The Benaras University has in addition one special paper, on the Adminis¬ 
tration and Organization of (i) public libraries, (ii) College & University 
and Special libraries, (m) School and Children’s libraries. Poona 
University has one paper on Library Organization and the other a com¬ 
bination of Library Administration and Reference Service. Thus, the two 
subjects have been given varying treatment by different universities. 

The Bombay University and the Calcutta University each has one 
paper on the “outlines of knowledge” whereas the Poona University has 
prescribed it as a part of the paper on “General Survey of Literary 
History and General Knowledge”. The remaining Universities do not 
have a paper of this kind. 

There are some more distinct features worth noting. The Special 
feature of the Bombay, Nagpur and Punjab Universities is the additional 
paper each of them has of the ‘oral and practical test in Reference 
Service’. The Banaras University makes a special provision of Library 
Visits in its curriculum. Each student has to maintain a record of visits 
and of the working methods - of different types of libraries. It has also 
prescribed a specific form for the purpose. The Madras University insists 
on the Apprenticeship and prescribes for work in an approved library for 
one term as a jiart of practical examination. The Punjab University 
has one paper oi 100 marks devoted for “Library Handwriting”. 
Lastly, the curriculum oi the Calcutta University specializes in having one 
paper on the study of a foreign language, such as German, French or 
Russian. It is a fact that the oral and practical examination in Reference 
Service, the Library visits and the apprenticeship are important and mo 3 t 



essential phases ol library training. The knowledge of any foreign language 
also serves as an additional qualification for a librarian, but it is a matter 
of opinion whether it should be a compulsory subject for a library train¬ 
ing course. 

The Muslim University refers to the Diploma Course with another 
title as the “Bachelor of Library Science”. The Bachelor’s I)<igree Course 
is conducted only by the Muslim University of Aligarh. It is one year’s 
duration and is open to graduates only. It includes a few items'in its 
curricula other than those of the other diploma Courses. They are : (i) 
Document bibliography, {ii) Cataloguing of non-book material-mierodocu- 
inents, facsimile reproductions etc. 

Degree Courses : 

There are two grades in the Degree Courses in Librarianship. 
These are : (i) Master of Library Science, (2) Doctorate in Library 

Science. The Master’s Degree Course is run only by the Delhi University, 
since 1947. It could not offer this course for three years from 1957-59 
for lack of appropriate staff, but now it has been continued again. It is 
one year’s course after the Diploma Course and consists mostly of the 
advanced study of the subjects recommended for the Diploma Course. The 
academic Council of the Madras University has recommended to the 
Senate (30 Sept. 1959) the institution of Degree Cdurse in Library 
Science. 

The Doctorate Degree Course is conducted by the Delhi University 
and only one student has been enrolled so far to this course. The Madras 
University has also taken steps of Library Science in 1957, The National 
Library of Calcutta also proposes to start an Advanced Course for the 
training of personnel in Libraries. Thus, the universities are mainly resp¬ 
onsible for the development of Diploma Courses in Librarianship in India, 

Courses for School Libraries : 

A few stray efforts were made to start courses for school librarians. 
The Central Institute of Education, Delhi, conducted a “Course in School 
Library organization” in the year 1957. The syllabus of the course was 
so designed as to include Methods in Education involving greater use of 
the School library, such as Dalfcen Plan and the supervised study. 
Educational Psychology, reading interests of children and the techniques 
in library organization. Another effort was made by the Department of 
Extensive Services, Secondary Training College, Bombay, in 1956, It is 
also learnt that the Curator of Bombay State had submitted a scheme for 
the “Training of School Libraries” to the Education Department of the 
Government of Bombay in 1955-56 which did not materialise. 
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Course in Special Library Training •• 

The Indian Association for special Libraries and information centre 
(laslic) has done much effort to initiate a course for special Library 
Training. It appointed a committee to draft a syllabus for this course. 
The Committee confirmed that there was a great demand for such training 
in iibrarianship. Secondly, it also ascertained that the syllabi of the 
Indian universities conducting Diploma/Degree Courses in library 
Science did not cover the syllabus outlined by the Committee. laslic 
proposes to start this kind of course in the near future. 

So far we have observed the development of training of Iibrarianship 
in India, 

A few suggestions would not be out of place here. These are as 
follows : 

Some Suggestions: 

It was observed that there is no uniformity among the Certificate 
aud Diploma Courses. The development of these courses in U.S.A. 
would give us some guidance. It was in 1887 that the first School in 
Librarianship was started in the Columbia University. Later, courses 
were started in other universities also. The first landmark in the 
transition was the publication of the Williamson Report in 1923, under 
the sponsorship of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. One of major 
contributions was the suggestion to establish the Board of Education for 
Librarianship to draw up standards for the accreditation of library 
schools. As a result, the distinction was dropped and the common 
pattern was accepted as a standard. Similarly, a Board of Education in 
Librarianship should be established in order to bring uniformity among 
the existing courses. The Indian Library Association will be the proper 
authority to make a move in the matter. If uniformity is brought, all 
the librarians in the country will be on equal footing. 

One of the universities expresses the objectives of the Diploma 
Course as “to train persons to do the day-to-day repetitive work in a 
large library and to manage small libraries.” Our experience is quite 
different. There is such a pressing demand for librarians and so many 
students after passing the Diploma get a job of the chief librarian. The 
task of this new librarian is double. Institutions employ mostly a 
trained librarian only after sufficient number of books have been collected 
and have been somehow arranged by some clerk. The new librarian has to 
reorganize the library and also in addition to run'the regular activities. For 
this reason, it is suggested that the student must have some apprenticeship 
work in some library. During the course, he learns practical classification 
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and cataloguing. But he should also learn accessing, shelving, checking 
of periodicals and stock-taking having apprenticeship. He should also 
learn by experience that the techniques learnt are to be modified if 
necessary, to suit the needs of the library under control. For this, he 
should visit some different types of libraries and observe the records and 
the nature of work there. He should also be familiar with practical 
experience in Reference Service. All these new items should be incorpo¬ 
rated in the present syllabi if they don’t exist. 

Another suggestion is that it would be convenient to introduce the 
Degree Course in a few other Universities also. 

Again, there should be a special course for school librarians. It 
should include special items such as the reading habits of pupils, library 
periods, classroom and subject libraries etc. pertaining to problems in 
a school library and in addition the simple library techniques which 
would be useful in a school library. 

Lastly, reference should be made to the valuable suggestion of the 
Library Advisory Committee appointed by the Government of India 
(1959) that a course for the training of village librarian may be started. 

Employment Facilities: 

The problem of employment facilities could be studied in different 
aspects. Some of them are the existing demand for Librarians, the scales 
of pay and the status which the profession holds at present. 

The Demand For Librarians : 

At present, there is a good demand for trained librarians. This is 
one of the professions in India, which offers full scope to young men and 
women A number of public libraries are being developed under the 
schemes in the Five Year Plans. In most of the College Libraries, 
trained librarians are being employed. The industrial concerns, 
commercial firms, various government departments and information 
bureaus have just realized the need for trained librarians and the impor¬ 
tant services the librarians can render to them. Thus the number of 
libraries is ever growing and so the demand for librarians is also on the 
rise. 

This fact could be confirmed from the reports received (personally 
by the author) from the Directors of the State and Central Employment 
Exchange Offices. The Director of the Employment Exchange of the 
Maharashtra State reports that “Statistical data is not readily available 

.However, it may be observed that qualified librarians belong to a 

shortage category as evidenced from the Employment Exchange records.” 
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The Director of the Central Employment Exchange (New Delhi) has 
been kind enough to supply statistics. It also supports the remark that 
there is a demand for librarians. The available statistics supplied by 
him are as follows: 

1. No. of applicants on the live register, Employment Exchange 


on 30.6.1960 Seeking Job as a Librarian . 271 

2. Monthly average number of vacancies of 
librarians notified to the Employment 
Exchange during the quarter April-July, 1960. 34 


The report further suggests that two points should be taken 
into consideration in respect of the above data. These are: 1. “All the 
vacancies are. not notified to the exchanges by the Employers, the above 
information does not provide a complete picture of the demand in respect 
of librarians ”, 2. “Likewise, since registration with Employment 

Exchange is voluntary, the number of applicants on the Live Register 
cannot be equated to the unemployed persons in this category.” 

The Ministry of Labour of the Government of India also states in 
its pamphlet on “Guide to Career: The Librarian” that it is a learned 
profession and carries security with it; one of the few white collar jobs 
for which the demand in the employment field is on the rise.” 

Pay Scales of Librarians: 

There is much disparity among the various grades of equivalent 
posts of librarians. Secondly, most of the present grades are quite un¬ 
satisfactory. The library Advisory Committee, appointed by' the Central 
Ministry of Education passes similar remark about the pay-scales of 
librarians. It very clearly states that “It is difficult to attract young 
men and women of ability to library service, because the emoluments in 
the profession are low.” It further stresses the need for standardization 
of grades by putting the pay-scales of librarians on a parity with scales 
offered to persons holding equivalent posts in other professions. On the 
other hand, it must be deeply regretted that the pay Commission’s 
Report has not taken a note of the Report of the Library Advisory 
Committee while fixing the pay-scales of librarians. It does not even 
recognise “Librarianship” as a special category at all. 

The University Grants Commission must be congratulated for 
recommending the Lecturer’s Grade for College Librarians. But at the 
same time, it is to bo regretted that some College Librarians, especially 
librarians working in Government College are not offered the new grades. 
The University Grants Commission has taken one more progressive step 
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in recommending even the professor’s grade to a College Librarian having 
specified qualification and experience. But there is one defect: the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission has left the proposal for the discretion of the 
college and university authorities. There is, therefore, little hope of the 
proposal being accepted easily. 

It must be emphasized that the question of revision of pay scales 
of librarians is an important one. It will not only give impetus to work, 
but also help in securing for him due respect and status in the society. 
The betterment of the librarians will certainly result in rendering 
excellent services to the society in return. 


Why Library Legislation ? 

Shri R. S. Saxena, B.Sc., LL.B., M. Lib. Sc. 

University of Roorkee Library, Roorkee. 

Why Library Legislation ? 

/ Libraries have been called the roots and fruits of civilization. The 
progress and development of a country is evidenced by the number of 
well-equipped and organised libraries it possesses. In other words, the 
absence of library service to the community leads ^'o educational, cul¬ 
tural, moral and economic backwardness of a na f 

Government's Responsibility. 

Thus, libraries, being so vital to the alround progress of the people, 
these should invariably be given a proper place in the life of a nation. 
Our government! at the State level as well as Central level should take keen 
interest in the overall /development of Libraries. In our constitution the 
development of library service falls to the share of the governments of 
the constituent States. Therefore, each State must recognize its responsi¬ 
bility to establish libraries in different localities and provide adequate 
library service to all its citizens. Our Central Government realizing 
the importance of free library service to its citizens, has drafted a Model 
Library Bill for the various constituent States and has circulated the 
Draft Bill to different States for their views and comments so that 
Library A.cts may find place on the statute books of all the States in India. 

Need for Library Legislation. 

Free Library Service to one and all. From the experience of advan¬ 
ced countries of the world we find that if full advantages are to be deriv¬ 
ed from a social institution like the modern public library it should be 
given a right place in the life of a nation.| ■ For an overall systematic 
development of libraries in a country the following requirements must bo 
fulfilled : 

. (t) The authority to run these libraries should be vested in the 

government of the country. 



(n) The libraries should be run by the community out of its 
common funds i.e. library service should be free to all. / 


These two requirements can best be satisfied through Library 
Legislation. } 

Library Finance i Since library service is intended for each and 
every member of the community, huge funds are required for the systema¬ 
tic growth of a net work of library system in the country. Further, 
new libraries are to be opened and regular grants-in-aid to libraries be 
provided and that present amounts be materially increased. A steady 
supply of funds to the libraries and keeping them free from the vagaries of 
financial grants can only be possible through library legislation. 

Maintenance of proper standard of service to clientele. Merely opening 
of libraries is not enough. What is needed most is efficient service to 
clientele and for this we need qualified and trained personnel / to man the 
libraries and the availability of right type of latest literature in them. 
In case public libraries are established through legislation the Government 
will be able to have a better control over the libraries and proper 
standards in library Berviee could be maintained. The book selection 
policy of libraries will improve and right type of literature can be acquired 
for every library. 

For the sake of economy and efficiency it is desirable that existing 
smaller libraries be encouraged to federate or amalgamate into systems. : 
This is possible only if all the public libraries of the State are under one 
common management. The only competent authority to be the 
overall incharge of all the libraries in the State, whether big or small, can 
be the State and this is only possible through library legislation.' 

It would be ideal for proper functioning of different types of 
libraries of the State if every State unifies its library functions by establi¬ 
shing one strong library, free from politics, with an executive qualified 
by general and professional education and experience for the work. This 
naturally suggests the creation of a competent agency through library 
legislation. 

The government managed libraries will lead to considerable 
economy as some of the schemes like centralized classification and cata- 
loguing of books, bulk purchase of books, inter-library loan, may be 
possible and effective under a common controlling authority only. 

Libraries for all. The libraries can come within the reach of every 
potential reader of the society only when there exists a net work of library 
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systems in urban and rural areas of the State.' The net-work of library 
systems postulates at the apex a State Central library and in every city 
one or two central libraries with branch libraries in practically every 
locality of the city with a population of 50,000 or more. In rural areas 
there should be a rural central library and a net-work of branch libraries. 
The suburban areas of towns and the outlying parts of the country 
side should be served with books on literature. ' 

The details of this system have been elaborately worked out by Dr. 
R.S. Ranganathan in his book ‘Library Legislation’ and the 1959 Report 
of the Advisory Committee for Libraries of the Ministry of Education, 
Govt, of India. The condition precedent for the success of this system 
is that each state must have a library legislation and the Central Govern¬ 
ment should provide adequate facilities including initial grants to the 
states for the establishment of libraries. 


U.S.A. 


A survey of the various progressive countries of the world shows 
that their library legislations are nearly a generation old. In U.S.A. out of 
50 States with the exception of the two newly added States all the 48 States 
have separate library legislation and library law's and the State Govern¬ 
ments have taken up full responsibility of providing library service 
to each and every citizen of the country irrespective of place of residence, 
age, sex or physical or social disability. The publication entitled “Country, 
Regional and District Library Laws” compiled by the Library Extension 
Section of the American Library Association presents a good bird’s eye view 
of the library laws enacted by the various States in America for system¬ 
atic growth of libraries in the country and the extent to which each 
State is interested in the welfare of libraries and library users. 


England. 


Similarly in Great Britain the library legislation was passed as 
early as 1850 and from time to time amendments have been made in 
the Act to provide improved library service to the country men residing 
in different parts of Great Britain. 

The years in which library legislations were passed by other prog¬ 
ressive countries of the world are as follows : 

Name of the Country Year of passing 


Library Legislation 


England 

U.S.A. 


1850 

1899 
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Bulgaria 
South Africa 
Poland 


Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 


Belgium 

Mexico 


Finland 

Russia 


1912 

1917 

1919 

1920 

1921 
1921 
1924 
1924 
1932 


Position in India. 

In India through the zealous efforts of Dr. Ranganathan, the Madras 
State happens to be the only state which enacted library legislation in the 
year 1948. 

The next Indian State where the ministers and legislators realising 
the vital need for libraries passed the Library Act in 1955 was Hyderabad 
which has now become a part of Andhra Pradesh. 

The States of U.P., Kerala, Bombay, Bihar and Bengal are also 
actively busy in making preparations for putting Library Acts in their 
Statute Books. The blue prints of their library bills have already been 
prepared and presented to their respective governments either by library 
Associations of different States or individuals. 

Conclusion. 

The various schemes of our government under the Third Five Year 
Plan in connection with the development of social education, abolition 
of illiteracy, raising the economic standard of people, setting up of 
District libraries may not bring the desired results unless assisted by the 
development of a State-wide net-work of libraries which is possible only 
through Library Legislation. Hence for the success of Third and Fourth 
Plans, Library legislation should be passed by respective States without 
any further delay. 


Our College Libraries 

Shri P. Venkatesan, B.Sc., B. Lib. Sc. 

Librarian, Vivekananda College, Madras-4. 

Books and libraries, being the tools of the academic world, a well* 
equipped library is no longer a decorative adjunct to a college or 
university but a factor in the academic economy, as vital and important 
as the human material. Thomas Carlyle has indeed epitomised a vast 
concept when he uttered that “a true University in these days is but a 
collection of books”. The changing methods of instruction, a wider use 
of collateral and general reading and the gradual disappearance of the 
“Text-book Method” is securing the college library its rightful place as 
the heart of the institution all the world over. 

But unfortunately, however, in our country even after the advent of 
Independence and realization of the importance of Library Science the 
development of libraries is painfully slow and disheartening. If one 
turns consciously to examine the conditions in India, one realises how 
we are still far behind other countries like U. K. and U. S. A., in 
matters of library equipment and the like facilities for the spread of 
learning and culture. 

To speak of college libraries in particular, they are still held as 
desirable but supplementary adjuncts to the colleges and not as an 
integral part of them. In fact college libraries as such do not at all 
exist. Even where they do exist, they are deplorably behind times and 
have been designed in terms of functions quite different from the services 
now expected of them. 

The causes for this unhappy situation are not few or far to seek; 
Firstly, on account of the paucity of funds—the usual bogey of all— 
but primarily it is due to the utter lack of imaginativeness and rigidity 
of outlook on the part of the management. It is high time they realised 
that library is an organic element in the educational system. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that even among the thousands of 
graduates and post graduates who are manufactured by our Colleges and 
Universities, the real love of reading for learning’s sake or even as pas¬ 
time is so little developed. Thanks to political consciousness, the habit 
of scanning atleast the newspapers has become fairly wide-spread among 
them but their reading seldom goes beyond that. 
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In these days of ‘Paper backs’ and ‘Popular editions’ wherein most 
of the valuable works of literature, arts and sciences are easily available, 
it is not merely the want of pecuniary means that is responsible for the 
absence of a healthy taste for reading. They are simply not interested. 
Even among those few who are interested care to read only trashy fiction 
and sensational stories. 

Half the fault for this sad state lies, of course, with the student 
community, whose standards, in spite of and because of loaded curriculum 
have gone down considerably. It is, however, erroneous and ungracious to 
suppose that the instinct to seek knowledge is dead among them. The 
desire to read and learn is there but it lies dormant. They need awakening 
and devices are necessary quite as much for the educated classes as for 
the illiterate masses. 

The real cause is, therefore, to be traced to the schools and colleges 
which have not endeavoured to create a real and genuine love of 
reading among their alumni through their libraries, with the result 
that graduates do not carry with them the capacity or the taste 
for serious study and a living interest in books. Majority of them 
exclaim at the end of their college career “Thank God, I’ve finished my 
education. No more books, no more examinations”. 

Manj r of the colleges and universities have thus succeeded only in 
imparting information, more or less miscellaneous, to their pupils 
instead of encouraging them to build up a system of knowledge for 
themselves. Under the present process of imparting education, the 
teacher who plays the role of a transmitter and not that of a guide, 
gives importance to everything except the library. The latter at best can 
serve only as a bureau of tabloid information. And the worst part of 
the College training is in ignoring higher values of education and 
focussing all attention on mark-getting devices. 

Had real diffusion of knowledge taken place, it must have as a 
natural corollary led to the demand for the sources of that knowledge, i.e., 
books, which is conspicuous by its absence among the products of Indian 
Universities. If our Colleges and Universities intend to make our young- 
men fit for life at all, they should imbue in them a genuine love of books 
and their mode of use; books being the prime repositories of knowledge 
and wisdom. 

How then to foster true education to help the student both in the 
examinations and in the battle of life ? What exactly is the role of the 
library in these processes ? Where is the snag in the present set up ? 
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The first thing to be done, of course, is to make the library areal 
library and not an apology for one as our existing college libraries are. 
A correct and sensible approach to the manner in which the collection is 
to be housed, the way it is to be used through the administrative 
Capabilities of a professional staff etc., is needed. In the world of learn¬ 
ing, books are the tools of daily living. The building up of good collec¬ 
tion of them demands knowledge, skill, persistence and ingenuity. A well 
rounded collection represents the work of many minds and hands. Not 
how many books, but what books, or to be precise, books for what pur¬ 
pose should be the criterion for book selection. A college library should 
normally have besides these books, which reveal the history and contem¬ 
porary thought in all the subject—fields that are to be studied in the 
curriculum, books for collateral reading and reference and a corpus of 
selective material for voluntary reading—informational, inspirational and 
recreational. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the foolish idea 
of accepting whatever is thrust as gifts by ungracious donors, is to be 
eschewed and the passion for accumulation given up especially in a 
college library if it is to cease to be a cemetery of books and serve as a 
service-library. The old and obsolete volumes that are generally given 
away to libraries merely add to the number and even thrust into a 
corner the specially selected few that are meant to be actually used. 

But to have a good library is by no means an end in itself. It is 
the duty of the college administrators to see that it is well used. In fact 
the measure of its excellence is the extent to which its resources and 
services are utilised. To this end, first the slumbering tendency among the 
student body has to be roused and a healthy habit of reading for its own 
sake cultivated. This is a task that demands the knowledgeable co-operation 
of all the component parts of the college organism—the management, the 
principal, faculty and above all the librarian who is the architect of 
the library’s administrative structure. 

But even today it is not unusual to find clerks in charge of college 
libraries, who do not know even the names of well-known books. It is a 
painful fact, the college administrators do not realise that the 
librarian is not a mere custodian of books and that his true functions are 
of a much higher order. It is a disastrous mistake to suppose that the 
library is a dumping-ground for people unfit for other jobs. This 
sort of attitude will result in desecrating the house of learning which a 
real library is. 

Who then should be a librarian ? One who is able to find a suitable 
reader for every book in his library and a suitable book for every reader 
who goes there. But bringing the book and the reader together is not a 
simple task, as it may seem, especially in a College or University library 
of today with its ever-increasing student-body and its constantly 
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accumulating book collection. A librarian should therefore, have good aca¬ 
demic qualifications and professional competence so as to be an able adminis¬ 
trator, scholar and instructor to guide the students. He must combine 
an understanding of the demands and methods of research with sympathy 
for students. Above all, he must be one with a living faith in the value 
of bringing books and people together. 

The obsolete idea of the use of the library as one out of several 
activities of the students should be given up for good, and instead, library 
use of students should be conceived as the fundamental activity of 
which all others are developments. It is not just enough to hold ‘Library 
Classes’ like Monday morning ‘Religion Classes’ and that too in the class 
room and not even in the library itself and forcing pupils to read not 
what they would like to read but what is available. The very method of 
teaching students should be ‘Library Centred’ as our Dr. Ranganathan, the 
Creator of a new era in Library Science, would have it. Of course, certain 
number of lectures in the conventional style are not only necessary 
but inevitable. But then, they should on no account be delivered to 
aid students in passing their examinations or descend to the 
level of mark-getting devices. On the other hand the lectures should be 
pregnant expressions of teacher’s plentitude of knowledge on the subjects 
treated so as to make pupils gather a wealth of information with plethora 
of suggestions to pursue further up in their subjects and build up 
knowledge. And this real work of the pupils should be done not in the 
conventional classrooms but in quiet corners of the library under the 
sympathetic tutorial guidance of the faculty members and active 
bibliographical assistance of the libraries. The long and short of it is 
that the spirit of research and self-reliance should be encouraged in the 
students from the beginning. Educationists the world over are unanimous 
that making students think and work at things for themselves, to 
work round subjects and build up knowledge instead of becoming mere 
storehouses of casual information are the very aim of true education, and 
this alone would equip them to face life and its vicissitudes. 

Hence it would be in the fitness of things to test our libraries in the 
light of their true functions and reshape them to perform adequately the 
services required of them in the modern academic world. 



Libraries in Ancient and Medieval India 


Shri 0. L. Trehan, B.A., LL.B., P.S.8., 

Incharge, Law Department Library, Chandigarh. 

It is often said that the idea of a library has been borrowed by India 
from foreign countries. But this is not true. It is not actual writings 
but only transmitted texts which belong to the oldest period of literary 
history!! The discoveries in Mohenjodaro and Harappa of the pre-historic 
civilization of the Indus Valley have established beyond doubt even the 
existence of the art of writing. 

The vast literary matter was memorized by suitable mechanical 
methods invented for the purpose and a wonderful system was developed 
to aid the memory in its responsible work of preserving the nation’s sacred 
literature. In the Vedic Age, the great sages had performed the work 
of “moving libraries” for years, who were rich in the divine wisdom and 
learning of the Vedas. The seekers of knowledge lived in the hermitages 
with the sages and gained knowledge in all branches from them. In the 
Buddhist period also the preservation of the teachings of Lord Buddha 
and of the sacred texts was ensured at first by means of hearing and memo¬ 
rizing. Gurukulas and Ashramas served as monastic libraries. 

It was during the Buddhist period that big seats of learning were 
established and libraries in the modern sense of the word began to function. 
Paleographic facts prove undeniably that writing cannot be a new 
invention of the era of King Asoka but must already have a long history 
behind it. The oldest Indian script, from which the Nagri script and all 
the numerous alphabets used in Indian scripts are derived is called 
“Brahmi script.” After the invention of the script, manuscripts were pre¬ 
pared with great care and deposited and preserved in libraries styled 
“Saraswati Bhandagaras” or “Saraswati Bhandaras,” attached to temples, 
palaces and even were found in private houses of the rich people. 

In northern India, Taxila, the capital of important province of 
Gandhara, situated about 20 miles west of Rawalpindi (now in West 
PakistanJ, was undoubtedly the most important seat of learning in the 
ancient valley of the Sind in the 6th century B.C. Students flocked to 
Taxila from far off cities like Benaras, Rajagriha, Mitbila and Ujjayain. 
Taxila provided only higher education and students went there for 
specialization, in the Vedas, grammar, philosophy and eighteen Silpas. 
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.From the specialized subjects taught at that centre of higher education, 
it can be safely inferred that the Taxila University must have possessed 
a vast collection of books and manuscripts on those subjects. The Uni- 
vei ity continued to flourish clown to the end of Kushana rule (280 A.D.) 
br it lost its importance during the reign of the Little Yuoh-Chis, the 
barbarous chief, who succeeded the Kushanas and depredated it. In the 
middle of the 15th Century A.D. the Hun avalanche came and ruined 
whatever was left there. The city was completely wrecked by the Huns’ 
invasion and the educational glory of this Queen of learning was gone 
for ever. 

Celebrated libraries also existed in Buddhist Vi haras (monasteries) at 
Nalanda, Valbhi, Vikrarasila, Jagaddtila and Odantapuri. The University 
at Nalanda (Bargaon near Rajgir), about 40 miles south of Patna in 
Bihar, was founded by royal benefaction. It was at this monastery that 
the celebrated Chinese pilgrims, Fa-Hien and Heun Tsang stayed for some 
time for further intellectual progress. I-Tsing, the Chinese traveller, also 
stayed there for his studies for the long period of ten years (A.D. 675-685) 
during which he collected there some 400 Sanskrit texts i.e. about 500,000 
verses. According to I-Tsing, as many as 56 scholars visited India from 
such foreign countries as China, Japan and Korea, most of whom came 
to Nalanda for study. The Nalanda University possessed a well-equipped 
library. According to Tibetan accounts, the Nalanda University Library 
was situated in a special area known by the poetical name of 
Dharamaganja (Mart of Religion) and comprised three huge buildings, 
called Ratnasagar, Eatnadadhi and Ratnaranjaka. Ratnasagar, which 
was a nine storey building, specialized in the collection of rare 
sacred works like Prajnaparamita Sutra and Tantrika books like 
Samajasuhya and the like. The administrator of that Library 
knew the system of classification of books according to subjects. This 
famous monastery flourished from the 5th to the end of the 12th century 
A.D. and was known throughout the Buddhist world of that time. 
Dliarampala, Chandragomin and Santarkshita conjure up vision of the 
supreme eminence of the Nalanda Mahavihara throughout its prosperous 
history. It is said that Ratnadadhi was consumed by a great conflagra¬ 
tion caused as a result of Yajna (fire-sacrifice) performed by monks who 
threw living embers and ashes from the sacrificial pit into the Buddhist 
temples. 

There was a rival Buddhist monastery on the other side of 
Nalanda, the Valabhi, situated near modern Wala in Kathiawar, which 
was the capital of the Maitraka kings. They used to give direct grants 
for the purpose of meeting the general expenses of the University which 
also included provisions for studios other than mere religion. It continued 
till 775 A.D. when the reigning dynasty succumbed to an Arab attack. 
It appears that as soon as the normal times returned the place continued 
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to be a famous centre of education attracting students even from distant 
Bengal down to the 12th century A.D. This monastery was equipped 
with a library. 

Another famous Buddhist monastery was at Vikramsila which was 
founded by King Dharampala in the 8th century A.D. This University 
continued to be patronized by the successors of King Dharampala down 
to the 13th century. According to Tibetan accounts given by the Tibetan 
monk Nag-Istno, in the 12th century there were 8,000 monk scholars 
residing at the place and the college possessed a rich and extensive library 
which excited admiration even of its Muslim destroyers (1203 A.D.) 
under Bakhtyar Khilji who seemed to have mistaken it for a fort. According 
to “Tabakat-in-Nasiri,” the great number of the inhabitants of the place 
were Buddhist Bhikshoos and all of them were slain. There were a great 
number of books on the religion of the Hindus. On being acquainted 
with the contents of these books they found that the whole fort was a 
college. 

Sakya-Sri-Bhadra, who was at that time at the helm of the monastic 
affairs and a few others who escaped the general slaughter fled to Tibet. 
King Rama Pala of Bengal and Magadha who reigned between 1084* 
1130 A.D. founded a new city which he called Ramavati and equipp¬ 
ed the city with Vihar called Jagadala. This University lasted for a 
hundred years till the Muslim invasion swept it away in 1203 A.D. 
Another University existed at Odantapuri where 1,000 monks resided at 
the bank of the Abhayakaragupta. When the Pala kings came out first 
in Magadha they expanded the University of Brahminical and Buddhist 
works. This monastery was taken as the model after which the first 
Tibetan Buddhist monastery was built in 749 A.D under King Khri-syon 
Den-tsan on the advice of his Guru Santarakhita. 

From the life and travels of Yuan Chwang we learn that Jayendra 
Monastery near the capital of Kashmir, Chinapati and Jallander mon¬ 
asteries in Punjab, Matipur monastery in Bijnaur district (U.P.), Bhadra 
monastery near Kanauj and monasteries at Hirayana and Amraoti in 
Andhra country were notable centres of learning, and Yuan Chwang 
stayed for several months in order to study Buddhist works and get 
them copied. A famous Sanskrit College flourished at Saltgi in Bijapur 
district of the Bombay Presidency in the 10th and 11th centuries A.D. 
and a well-organized Vedie College existed at Ennayiram in South Arcot 
district. According to a Kannada inscription in the sixty-pillared temple 
called “Aruvattun Karobada Gudi” of a date which corresponds to 24-9- 
1058 A.D. Madhusudana, a famous general and minister of the Chalukya 
King, Raya Narayan, founded a residential college called Chatikasala "at 
village Nagai near Wadi in South India for two hundred scholars studying 
the Vedas and fifty-two studying the Sastras. That institution was 
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manned by three Vedic teachers, three Sastras teachers and six librarians 
(Sarasvatibhandaris). The status of the college librarian was almost equal 
to that of the professor. According to a Kannada inscription similar 
temple colleges existed at Tirunmukkudal, Tiruvannyur and Malkapura 
in South India during 11th, 12th and 13th centuries A.D. In Northern 
India there existed a large number of temple colleges and the important 
temples were centres of education throughout the middle ages. These 
temples have been destroyed along with their rich collections of books 
and manuscripts of antiquity during the Muslim invasions and rule. 

Among the royal libraries the most well-known is that of King 
Bhoja of Dhar which was housed in the temple of Saraswati. There are 
still good many sacred books and manuscripts in the Jain temples called 
Santinatha Jain Bhandara at Cambay in Western India and at the palace 
of Tanjore in South India. The Jesalmere and Patan Bhandaras in 
Rajasthan are especially rich in Jain manuscripts in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit. 

The Government and wealthier classes of those times patronized 
and financed writing of sacred books by hand by a scribe. It is said that 
donation of a book written by hand to a library was equivalent in 
religious merits to the construction of a temple or to the installation of 
an idol there. That the ancient Indians attached very great importance 
to the maintenance of libraries is clearly demonstrated by the emphasis 
that was laid on the making of gifts of manuscripts to the temples and 
monasteries and the fear of incurring sin which was held out to those who 
destroy, damage or spoil the manuscripts. 

The Rajas and the nobility in India did not lag behind other count¬ 
ries in this respect. They began to collect manuscripts and preserve in 
libraries many centuries ago in spite of their predilections for oral teach¬ 
ing and learning. 

It is said of the Sanskrit poet Bana (629 A.D.) that he kept his own 
readers, and as such he must have possessed a considerable private 
library. 

In the course of centuries these libraries became exceedingly well 
stocked. The great German scholar Buhlar found in two Jain temples 
in Cambay over 30,000 manuscripts and in the palace library of Tanjore 
in South India over 12,000, manuscripts. 

Hieun Tsang, the Chinese traveller, is said to have carried away a 
large number of manuscripts of 657 texts to China loaded on 20 horses. 
Colebrook and other Englishmen took fairly large collection of manuscripts 
from India to Europe during the East India Company’s regime. A large 
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have travelled west and are fortunately preserved in the 
libraries of Europe, especially in the British Museum, India Office Library 
and the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris. 

Vastupala established three libraries at a cost of eighteen crores of 
rupees and procured a mass of literary masterpieces which include those 
bearing the seals and signatures of Muslim Kings and noble men who 
owned them. They furnish a silent but eloquent'testimony to the culture 
of days gone by, when in the absence of modern facilities for propagation 
of literature and for the multiplication of books, human patience endured 
great hardships to preserve for posterity the best thoughts of the learned 
men of antiquity. The India Office Library is one of the greatest Oriental 
Libraries in the world. It contains some 2,80,000 printed works and a 
wealth of other material, including a great collection of manuscripts in 
English and Oriental languages from India, Pakistan, Burma, Thailand, 
Malaya, Ceylon, Tibet and Nepal. This library possesses a valuable 
collection of ancient works on Indology as is clear from Keith’s Catalogue 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts in the library of the India Office. 

In medieval times several hundred thousands of books were burnt 
by some of the Mohammedan invaders but later on some good Muslim 
rulers re-established libraries in India. The great historian Farishta of 
Persia has given a vivid account of the library of Bahmini State in 
Ahamadnagar in South India. 

Many magnificent manuscript libraries were established during the 
Mughal poriod. Among the Mughal kings, Emperor Humayun was a 
great lover of books and Lai Beg was the librarian of Huinayuns 
Imperial Library at Agra which was once the pleasure house of Sher Shah. 
Humayun went one evening to offer prayers and perished while falling 
down the stairs of that Library. Akbar the Great was famous for his hold¬ 
ing in high esteem the scholars and his Library was no less grand. He 
appointed Faizi, the great Persian scholar, as Librarian of the Imperial 
Library. Aurangzeb prepared Fatwa-i-Alamgiri and deposited it in that 
Library. 1 he King Tippoo Sultan of South India was a linguist and his 
Library contained many books in European languages. This Library now 
forms part of India Office Library in England. ' The King Jalal-ud-din 
Khilji appointed Amir Khusro as the Director of the Royal Library on a 
very high salary and also conferred on him the title of "Muhafiz-i-Quran. 
this shows that in ancient India the librarians were held in high esteem. 

Another famous library which is worthy of mention is the Library of 
Maharaj Sowai Jai Singh, the King of Ambar and founder of the walled 
city of Jaipur. This Library was established about the year 1724. In it he 
assiduously collected from the four corners of the world, books on astro¬ 
nomy for the study of heavenly bodies and for promotion of astronomical 
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sciences. This Library contained the accumulated results of his own 
priceless researches on astronomy. He compiled new tables which he named 
“Zia Muhammed Shahi” after the Emperor Mohammed Shah of Delhi, on 
the basis of his principal observations made by him at the observatories 
built by him at Delhi, Jaipur, Ujjain, Banaras and Mathura and kept 
tuem in that library. 

But these inestimable pearls of Jai Singh were lost to the world 
due to a heinous sacrilege on the science of astronomy perpetrated by 
Jaggat Singh, the latter ruler of Jaipur, who occupied the throne for 17 
years from 1803 A. D. and made a gift of this priceless library to an 
Ishamaelite courtesan whom he made his queen. The relatives of the 
harlot later on sold the contents of this library in the streets of Jaipur for 
small monetary consideration. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh in Punjab established and maintained a 
library in the State Toshakhana and placed it in the charge of the eminent 
historian of the Sikhs, Munshi Khushwaqt Rai, author of the 
“Twarikh i-Sikhan”. 

The only ancient library in India which is still preserved is that of 
Tanjore in South India dating from the end of 16th century. It contains 
20,000 manuscripts written in Devnagri, Telugu, Malayalam, Bengali, 
Punjabi, Kashmiri and Uriya scripts. It is said that 8,000 volumes are 
on palm leaves. The Royal Asiatic Society Library in Bombay has 
2,000 ancient manuscripts which include the “Atharva Veda” and works 
of Dante and Shakespeare, illustrated manuscripts of the “Kalpasutra” 
of the Jains, and “Aranya Parva” of Maha Bharata. The manuscript 
of the recension of the “Atharva Veda” is probably the second of its kind 
after the one discovered by Roth in 1875. The Dante manuscript has 
been dated mid-fourteenth century by the experts. 

In Punjab the Vishweshwaranand Research Institute Library at 
Hoshiarpur has also a rich collection of ancient manuscripts on the subject 
of Indology written on Bhojpatras. 




Some Problems of Public Libraries in India 

Dr. N. I. Pa-tidya, M.A., Ph D., Dip. Lib. Sc. 

Librarian, Bl aratiya Vidya Bhaican, Bombay. 

Public Libraries. 


As against the international connotation of ‘Public libraries’ as 
observed by Shrx A. K. Mukerjee' by ‘Public Libraries’ in India, we gene¬ 
rally mean libraries which are open to every citizen who is willing toS-av 
subscription as well as deposit and who is also willing to abide® by ? the 
rules of that particular library. In Western countries, where library 
gisla,tion has been passed, public libraries would ordinarily mean 
i braries open to all citizens without any subscription or deposit. Of course 
even m these countries there are libraries which keep their doors open 
to those who are willing to pay subscription and deposit. ' P 

Committee vs. Librarian : 

,, One of the most modern changes in the library field in India is 
the acceptance of the new conception of librarians/ The status of a 
librarian is singularly important, especially in public libraries On one 
side he has to deal with the members who are his most favourite custo- 

Jibramm “ * he ^ the fl,IfiIment of his mission as a 

On the other side he is controlled by the managing committee and 
at times oyer watching and bossing Secretary, who is ever changing The 

W arufTbri pr( ; blem , in *”#» t0( r ]a y is how far the Commit,tel mem- 
b d th,; lSe, ‘ rotar .y should interfere in the librarian’s work and what 

1 Tv i l' 1 '*» ™ ' * -- 1 ---—-—____ 


J. Public Library means a library, 
financed out of Public Funds, 
open for full use by the public free-of-charge. 

"****■ 

gathers reading materials with the intention to provide information freelv to 

S‘Slv7. P “ t,,e *° ckty '' ho **“ *° ““ to>wW * e - taWli** 
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powers should he vested in the librarian to deal directly with the library 
members. The ideal state of affairs would be to allow the librarian 
to play his part as a Jiving link between the books and the library mem¬ 
bers on one side and the Committee and library members on the other 
side. With the acceptance of new conception of librarians, the things 
are gradually changing but the change is too slow to be apparently 
effective in near future. More often than not, the Committee and the 
Secretary deal with the complaints of the members etc., keeping the 
librarian out of the picture. It is absolutely necessary that the authority 
of the committee members should be limited with due discrimination, 
thus enabling the librarian to oarry out his duties fully. They should 
make use of their full discretion while appointing a person but once 
appointed he should be given a free hand to deliver the goods. I think 
the best solution will be to allow the librarian to work as Joint Secretary of 
that Committee. I may also add here that so far as Committee is 
concerned it should work more as a helping agency to the librarians to 
carry out their missions to which the} 7 ' ere expected to dedicate their lives. 

Fine—the annoying factor 

Apart from this problem, a librarian of a public library has to face 
a number of problems. Every member of a public library is expected 
to have equal rights and privileges. In view of this situation, every step 
taken by the librarian towards the efficient administration of the library, 
should in no way incur the displeasure of the members. His job is to 
see that more and more members take greater and greater advantages of 
the library collections. In order that, books, especially the new ones, 
may have speedy circulation, he has to see that some measures are taken 
to ensure this process. The one thing he can do is to introduce fine 
system for late return of books. The question Of fine brings a number 
of problems. Whether the fine should be prohibitive so as to keep the 
members away from the temptation of detaining books, by paying 
meagre amount of fine. Whether the fine should be so little as just to 
remind the member about his irregularity in returning the books 
and its consequences. In many libraries the amounts so charged by way 
of fine vary from 5 paise per day to 15 paise per week, 50 paise per week, 
etc. But one important factor should never be lost sight of that collec¬ 
tion of fine is only for speedy circulation and it is neither to punish the 
defaulters for their irregularities nor for making a little money out of it. 
It may be observed here that the fine system adopted should be such 
that the members should feel that whatever is done is to their advantage, 
if not individually at least collectively, and with no other motive. 
Taking into consideration all that is said before and looking to the gene¬ 
ral standard of living of our masses, anything more than 25 paise per 
week would be irrational, though few of them who have lesser sense of 
their moral obligation may at times take advantage of this and wilfully 
detain the books, because of the lower rate of fines. 
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Is subscription the backbone of Library finance? 

The second serious problem is that of subscription. The amount 
of subscription as well as the instalments of subscription requires a care¬ 
ful study. This problem will ultimately depend on the individual public 
libraries, their clientele, their location, financial resources etc. One 
thing, however, can be mentioned here with certainty that the library can 
never be a self-supporting institution, much less profit making. It should 
also be remembered that library is a growing organization and provision 
should be made right from the beginning of the library for adequate pur¬ 
chase of new books. We cannot afford to forget that “no reader comes to a 
poor library simply because the librarian is competent and helpful. In 
addition to a helpful librarian, a library should have the book its readers 
need.” Librarian without books will be like a doctor without his instru¬ 
ments. Over and above the purchase of books and periodicals, the pro¬ 
cessing, which comes to about a rupee per book, printing of forms, binding, 
maintenance of building etc. and above all the salary of the staff which is 
continuously growing tell heavily on the slender resources of a library. 
Ordinarily the main source of income for a public library would be the 
income from subscription in the absence of library legislation or Govern¬ 
ment aid. But library is a cultural institution and is expected to look after 
the cultural development of the community it serves. This work calls 
for missionary spirit and not commercial one. Under the circumstances, 
the rate of subscription should be reasonably fixed so as to suit the aver¬ 
age income group of society, and not to make two hands meet of the 
library budget. Taking into consideration the above principle, in a city 
like Bombay any amount between Rs. 2 and 3 per month would be 
reasonable. For instalments, to facilitate the administrative set-up, quar¬ 
terly collection would be advisable. However, people may be induced to 
pay for two, three or four quarters at a time by offering a concession 
of Rs. 1, 2, and 3/- respectively for the lump payment. The cost of every 
commodity (i.e. books, printing, binding, processing etc.) is soaring high 
every day and it is bound to hit the budget of a library but the library 
cannot increase the subscription on this account. If it wants to play an 
important role in building the character of the society, which in turn, is 
expected to contribute its share to the noble task of nation-building, it 
is expected to bear the additional burden with pleasure, finding out other 
sources of revenue, such as donations, gifts, Government aids etc. 



Librarianship—A New Outlook 

Shri P. S. Adhikari, M.A., Dip. Lib. Sc. 

University Library, Allahabad. 

Alter the attainment of Independence on the 15th of August, 1947, 
India has ushered into a new era of educational renaissance. The coun¬ 
try has embarked upon many programmes. For centuries together, the 
country being under foreign rule, the young inquisitive minds never had 
opportunities to develop creatively. The world of today is moving very 
fast and nations have to keep pace with it. Researches are being carried 
out in every direction. Viewing things in this fervor, it is a great satis¬ 
faction for those persons who are serving in the field of Library Science. 
The profession is indeed grateful to Dr. S. R. Ranganathan who has 
kindled the spirit of library-mindedness among the people of India and 
his name will be ever remembered by the coming generations. 

Therefore, it is necessary in the new democratic set-up to widen the 
dimensions of educational activities. It is in this light that the libraries 
should be developed and be equally treated with other departments of 
the university. But it is seen that in some of the university libraries 
no change has taken place during these years. It shows that the treasure- 
houses of some of the Universities have become static and the centuries old 
systems, methods, and techniques are carried on even today. 

Let us give a hearty farewell to these old techniques and welcome 
the new spirit. A few years ago, the librarian was characterised as a 
keeper of books only, but this idea today does not hold good and the 
librarian is viewed as a leader in the field of education. Now this idea 
is shared by eminent educationists as well as by all those who are in the 
profession of library science. Naturally, the librarian is a leader in 
education because he or she has been a leader to begin with. 

One of the important functions of the librarian is guidance and as 
such the librarian as a leader in education should be leader in any guid¬ 
ance programme, advising not only the administrative authorities of the 
university. To a layman this may seem presumptuous and there may be 
others who will say that let the librarian keep to his business — keep to 
his books. Truly speaking, to a large extent, that is what he is doing 
even today. But it is a gratification to us all that this old idea is 
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sappearing now and a bright future lies ahead for this profession. 
While attending the All India and College Librarian’s Seminar held in 
V'igyan Bhawan, New Delhi, Dr C. D. Deshmukh rightly remarked 
that the students were the body of the university, the administration 
was, of course, the head, the teachers were the soul and the library the 
heart, which, of course, brings into relief the question of proper circu¬ 
lation, if not the elimination of stifling atmosphere- For a smooth and 
efficient service the university will appoint highly qualified, academically 
and professionally, staff. Specialization is becoming one of the impor¬ 
tant aspects of modern knowledge. Here too in the field of library science, 
this significant aspect should not be neglected. 

The University Library is the heart of the university. Unifying, 
correlating and integrating the whole programme of the university ‘is an 
important function of a present-day librarian. This is a known fact that 
teachers meet the students in groups, usually in a classroom or on a 
subject basis but the librarian of the university meets students as 
individuals who are interested in each and everything. Nothing is foreign 
to the librarian, in no way are they limited to any one side of the course 
of study. The university librarian deals with all facets of students’ life at 
all times. That is why the librarian is deemed a leader. I cannot stress 
too much the need for librarian to be all things to all men. This the 
university librarian achieves by having the best possible cultural back¬ 
ground, full cognizance of the scholastic programme, an understanding 
of and an affinity for young people as well as sound training in scientific 
librarianship. Due to all these factors, the university library under the 
inspiration of an enthusiastic librarian, becomes a guidance centre. 

Today students are hampered by a tremendous lack of educational 
facilities to keep pace with their needs for understanding the world. This 
limitation creates grave dangers for our new-born democratic country. 

The survival of democracy is only possible when the universities 
produce an educated and well-informed body of students, who can 
shoulder the responsibilities of the Democratic Republic of India. The 
problem of the university is to impart the right type of education and 
this is to be helped by the university libraries, by making books available 
to Hie students. Right type of education is the main line of defence fox- 
maintaining our democracy. Any national scheme of education cannot 
be made successful if libraries are not on a national scale and on a 
standardised form. 

University library must play a basic role in keeping the students 
educated and well informed. The university library is maintained to 
provide books that meet students’ toants, needs and tastes ; that develop 
capacities of mind and body; that give them practical help in their field 
of studies; that equalize opportunities and enrich life for all. 


Librarianship—A New Outlook 

The reading guidance function of the university librarian is of the 
greatest importance. It is felt by each educated mind-how important 
it is to get the right book for the right reader at the right time. Every 
reader must have his or her book as much as the librarian is supposed 
to know the books, magazines and other materials in the library. In 
other words, I can say that the university librarian must know his 
patients. The university librarian finds pleasure in dealing with many- 
sided problems' of the students, research scholars and the teachers of the 
university. The facility of increasing the reading abilities and interests 
of young minds, by being able to present this book or that at the needed 
time, is one of the beneficent powers of the librarian who sees in every 
young mind an opportunity for such inspired service 

However, this guidance-help goes a step further. The vocational 
guidance of the young students is so important and yet to be so carelessly 
handled by a wrong person. Here the university librarian has the 
advantage. Since he understands the personality of the students, he is 
familiar with their capabilities, accomplishments,* their interests, their 
urges, their hopes and shortcomings. The librarian counsels each 
student and helps him as he needs to be guided, day by day. 

Because of the very close relation of the librarian to the students 
many problems are revealed through which the librarian can, by advice 
and encouragement, lead the students from despair to a new hope and 
likewise. From a knowledge of many problems which the students and 
research scholars reveal, it is possible for the librarian without divulging 
confidence, to consult with other authorities of the university so as to 
correct unsuspected abuses and to remove undesirable elements. 

The university library, directed by a librarian who is actually a real 
guidance director, develops a personal and social outlook on the*part of 
the students who are lucky enough to make contacts with such an 
educational leader. 

Needless to say that the librarian has endless opportunities to 
encourage the intelligent and relaxing use of leisure time. Personal likings 
and intellectual interests of all kinds can receive an impetus from the 
librarian who knows his collection, knows his students and knows what 
is happening in their day to day life. 

Schemes for many future university librarians can start with the 
guidance of the librarian. The librarian can ask his assistants to intro¬ 
duce documentation service and indexing of the articles published in 
many important journals and after getting these published in the form of 
reference pamphlets make them available to the students, to the research 
scholars and to the teachers of the university. 
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To conclude, after this cursory study of so significant a subject, 
I am of the opinion that the university librarians should so view their 
educational aims as to cover a full responsibility for guidance and counsell¬ 
ing in ail that sueh a field entails. For this the university librarian needs 
ahighly qualified staff. This is not a place where non-professional and 
good-for-nothing are dumped. 

It is, therefore, earnestly requested that the university authorities 
should implement the recommendations of University Grants Commission 
and the Recommendations of the Ministry of Education. 




Agricultural Libraries in India 

ShriN. N. Chatterji, B.Sc., 

Documentation Officer, Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi. 

Foundation of agricultural libraries is associated with societies and 
associations pertaining to agricultural and allied subjects, agricultural 
research institutes and colleges, commodity committees, and Central and 
State departments of agriculture and extension services. Satisfactory and 
successful development of the agricultural libraries depends upon the 
activity of their parent bodies. 

In the article ‘Agricultural Libraries in the United Kingdom’ (The 
Librarian and Book World, Vol. 52, No. 3, pp. 53-58, 1953) I have shown 
that the first phase of the development of agricultural libraries in the 
United Kingdom was linked up with the foundation of agricultural socie¬ 
ties. In India while the number of agricultural societies has never been 
large, their establishment has been comparatively a recent affair. Per¬ 
centage of literacy in India is very low, and is lowest among the 
farmers and agriculturists. This explains why unlike in the United 
Kingdom, agricultural libraries did not develop in India in this direction. 

The oldest society, namely the Royal Agri-Horticultural Society, 
was founded as early as 1820 in Calcutta. To date, its library has, 
however, only 5,000 volumes and receives only 25 periodicals. The Library 
of this society has not so far been placed under the charge of a train¬ 
ed librarian. 

Of the agricultural societies recently established, very few have 
been able to organise libraries. For instance, the Entomological Society 
of India, the Indian Botanical Society, and the Indian Society of Soil 
Science were founded in 1938, 1920 and 1935, respectively, but none of 
them has any library although they are in a position to get free of cost a 
large number of publications from all parts of the world in exchange 
with their own publications. In fact offers of exchange are made by foreign 
organizations and institutions, but they are not entertained. The reasons 
being firstly, these societies have no permanent accommodation of their 
own to house libraries ; and, secondly, they have no paid staff to look 
after the organisation of libraries. 
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in a few cases libraries have been established, they are 
very small in size. For instance, the Indian Society of Agricultural 
Economics which was founded in Bombay in 1940, started a library in 
1943. To date, however, it has only 3,250 volumes, including pamphlets. 

The library is looked after by a Research Assistant of the Society. A 
notable exception is Bharat Krishak Samaj (Farmers’ Forum, India) which 
was established a few years ago. From the time of its very inception, 
pains have been taken to develop a well stocked library. 

In India the progress of the development of agricultural libraries iB 
primarily connected with the establishment of agricultural departments, 
agricultural colleges and research institutes which themselves came into 
being quite recently. It was only as a result of the reports of the Famine 
Commission of 1901 and the Irrigation Commission of 1903, that a forward 
policy in the matter of agricultural research and improvement was 
embarked upon by the Government of India. In pursuance of this policy, 
Indian (formerly Imperial) Agricultural Research Institute was established 
in 1905 at Pusa, Bihar. With it came into being the biggest agricultural 
library in India. 

It was, however, realised by the Government of India that a 
central institution under its direct control would only be the apex of 
this scheme and that such an institution would be valueless unless there 
were at the same time a real development of agriculture in the provinces, 

In 1905, therefore, the Government of India announced their intention 
of setting aside annually a sum of Rs. 20 lakhs, which was subsequently 
raised to 24 lakhs, for the development of agricultural research, experi¬ 
ments, demonstrations and education in the provinces. In pursuance 
of this scheme, agricultural colleges were started by various provinces; 
separate departments of agi'iculture were constituted in most of the 
provinces and a scientific staff entertained. With the establishment of 
these colleges came into existence a number of agricultural libraries, 
Allahabad Agriculture Institute in 1910, Bombay Veterinary College 
Library in 1912, Madras Forest College Library in 1913, Dehradim Forest 
Research Institute Library in 1906, Government Agriculture Library, 
Kanpur in 1904, Madras Veterinary College Library in 1910 and 
Poona Agricultural College Library in 1909—to mention only a 
few of them. Several older libraries had, however, already been 
existing, namely, Mysore State Department of Agriculture Library 
(1900), Coimbatore Agricultural College and Research Institute Library 
(1876), Indian Veterinary Research Institute Library, Mukteswar (189,4), 
Nagpur Agricultural College Library (1896). Some of them are now very 
well organised and are under the charge of trained librarians. . 

Agricultural colleges sponsored by the public and affiliated to 
Universities also started functioning in most of the states. Most of 
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these college libraries have only small collections, just enough to meet 
the needs of their students only. Very few of them are looked after by 
trained librarians. As for the agricultural departments of the Centre and 
the states, they have only small departmental libraries which are looked 
after by clerks. The Directorate of Economics and Statistics and the 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government of India, have, however, 
been organising their libraries under trained librarians. 

An important event in the history of the development of agricultural 
libraries in India has been the establishment of Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research in 1929 as the result of the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture in India. With it came into being 
another all-India agricultural library. 

A chain of specialised libraries grew up with the establishment of 
all-India commodity committees. The Indian Central Cotton Committee 
was constituted in 1921. Since, the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
met, the idea of establishing all-India commodity committees for the 
production, improvement and utilisation of important commodities 
held the field and one after another they cropped up for several impor¬ 
tant commodities such as, lac, jute, sugarcane, eocoanut, tobacco, oilseeds 
and arecanut. In addition, there are several All India organisations to deal 
with certain plantation crops like tea, coffee and rubber. These committees 
have given rise to libraries specialising in very specific subjects. 

Subsequent establishment of Silk Institute at Bhagalpur, the Indian 
Lac Research Institute at Ranchi, the Central Tobacco Research Institute 
at Rajahmundry, the Central Rice Research Institute at Cuttack, the 
Central Potato Research Institute at Patna, Jute Research Institute at 
Calcutta, the Sugarcane Breeding Institute at Coimbatore and the Central 
Sugarcane Institute at Lucknow, is another important step towards the 
foundation of highly specialised libraries—libraries dealing with subjects of 
small extension but great intensions. Compared with the Central Sugarcane 
Institute, the Sugarcane Breeding Institute is an example of the degree 
of intension achieved. While the libraries of the commodity committees 
specialise in publications dealing with economic aspects, those of the 
research institutes under commodity committees specialise in publica¬ 
tions dealing with scientific aspects. 

In the United Kingdom as the result of coming into being in 1929 
of the Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux charged with organising 
abstracting services in the field of entomolgy, mycology, agricultural 
parasitology, animal breeding and genetics, plant breeding and. genetics, 
soil science, horticultural and plantation crops, pastures and field crops, 
dairy science etc., grew up a chain of highly specialised libraries. Since in 
India all tile important agricultural libraries subscribe to the abstracting 
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periodicals issued by these bureaux, the need for such bureaux in 
India has not been felt so far. But when with the passing of time, 
periodicals and other publications in Hindi and other regional languages 
become numerous in India, such bureaux, and with them a chain of 
specialised libraries, are bound to come into existence in India also. In 
India at present, Horticultural Abstracts is the only abstracting periodical 
being published in the field of agriculture. 

There are at present eight central institutes relating to agronomy, 
namely Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi; Rice Research 
Institute, Cuttack; Potato Research Institute, Simla; Indian Veterinary 
Research Institute, Izatnagar; National Dairy Research Institute, 
Karnal; Central Inland Fisheries Research Station, Barraekpore (West- 
Bongal); Central Marine Fisheries Research Station, Mandape Camp 
(Madras) and Forest Research Institute, Dehradun. 

Then there are the Indian Council of Agricultural Research and 17 
institutions and organizations under the Central Commodity Committees 
covering plant industry, jute, cocoanut, arecanut, tobacco, lac, sugarcane 
and oilseeds, there are also about 53 agricultural and veterinary colleges. 
Besides these, there are about 481 agricultural research stations and 81 
animal husbandry research stations spread all over India, but the number 
of libraries with holdings exceeding 10,000 volumes is hardlv more than 
twenty. 

Total holdings of these libraries are more than 600,000 volumes. 

The total number of periodicals subscribed in these libraries is about 
9,000, These figures are very approximate since information about all 
the libraries is neither available nor obtainable. Most of the publications 
available in these libraries are in English. Libraries of the Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute, Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research, Agr icultural Research Institute, Coimbatore, have also numerous 
publications in other foreign languages. The number of publications in 
Hindi and for that matter in other regional languages is still microscopic. 
Library of the Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi (former¬ 
ly at Pusa, Bihar) established in 1905, is the largest with a stock of more 
than 140,000 volumes. This library receives nearly 1,200 currently 
published periodicals and about 300 annual reports. The library of the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research established in New Delhi in the 
year 1929, comes next with more than 80,000 volumes and 350 current 
periodicals. Both these libraries receive hundreds of bulletins, pamphlets 
and periodicals from different countries by way of exchange. 

Most of the agricultural libraries in India are not yet well organised. 

Not many oi them have so far been placed under the charge of trained 
librarians, although their holdings are already considerable. 
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Most of these libraries are cramped for space. Due to lack of trained 
persons, publications are not found to be arranged on the shelves in any 
helpM order. Proper catalogues are not maintained either. The result is 
that the presence of most of the publications in these libraries remains 
unknown to readers and research workers. 

In five of the organised libraries which are very few in number, the 
system of classification used is U.D.C.; in three of them, colon system is 
used; in most of the remaining libraries Dewey system is used. 

j libraries of the Indian Agricultural Research Institute 

and trie Indian Council ol Agricultural Research, both situated in New 
Deihi, other libraries seiwe mostly the research workers of the states in 
wlien they are located. Extensive documentation is undertaken in the 
libraries of the Indian Agricultural Research Institute, Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research, Agricultural College and Research Institute, Coim- 
batore and in a few other libraries. The library of the Indian 
Agricult ural Research Institute has also a photostat arrangement for 
®^ppiy photo copies. This library has also a micro-film reader for 
reading microfilms. 

y suggested that the existing defects and lacunae should be 
remedied by taking advantage of the Third Five-Year Plan. 

A target of 110 million tons for food production under the Third Five 
i cai 1 lan has been tentatively proposed by the Planning Commission’s 
Working Croup on Agriculture. This will mean doubling of the food 
output over the first two plans. The Ford Foundation team of experts 
has also suggested the same target. Rut in a country where both national 
income and per capita income have been steadily rising they were respec¬ 
tively 10-4% and 8-3% during the first three years of the'Second Plan, 
the standard of living of the masses is also going up. The masses will 
not, therefore, rest content with cereal diets only. They will increas¬ 
ingly se0 k for more balanced diets consisting of proteins, fats, fruits and 
vegetables. Thus the food problem in India is not only a quantitative 
problem of increasing food production but is also a qualitative problem 
of satisfy ing the nutritional requirements of a balanced diet. 

Another factor to be borne in mind is that factories must also 
be fed with adequate raw materials such as cotton, jute, wood, sugarcane 
oilseeds and others. 

These call for organised agricultural education and extensive 
research —fundamental and applied. The scope of research in agronomy is 
very vast as it is closely linked up with several other branches of science, 
namely, agricultural engineering, agricultural meteorology, botany. 
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chemistry, soil science, entomology, mycology, irrigation, land reclam i- 
tion etc. 

Any amount wisely spent on research programme is a profitable 
investment for the amount thus spent pays off rich dividends in terms 
of successful solution of problems facing food production. It is 
reasonably believed that as much as half of the work performed m 
research laboratories consists of collecting pertinent information from the 
recorded literature. This means that about 50 per cent oi the research 
is done in the libraries. No real research on economic lines can be carri¬ 
ed on in the absence of organised libraries and information centres. Hence 
organised library services and information centres are ot vital necessity. 

In January, 1957, the Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
invited Dr. Ralph Shaw to make a report on the library and bibliograp¬ 
hical services needed to support agricultural and veterinary research and 
education in India. In his report he has made specific recommendations 
for improving the services of the agricultural and veterinary college 
libraries Some of them arc : appointment of adequate and trained 
personnel; making the libraries run on open access principle; keeping 
them open for at least eleven hours daily; and pooling of resources of the 
various agricultural libraries and introduction of a dynamic communica¬ 
tion programme and inter-library loan service. These recommendations 
should be implemented as early as possible. 

A very memorable event took place recently, i he Rockefeller founda¬ 
tion has donated a large sum of money' to the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute, New Delhi, Agricultural College and Research Institute, Coim¬ 
batore, and three more institutes to open post-graduate wings for award¬ 
ing M. Sc. and Ph. D. degrees in agricultural and allied subjects. The 
Post-graduate wing at the I.A.R.I, (Indian Agricultural Research Institute, 
Now Delhi) was established in October, 1958 for imparting, necessary 
training to about 300 M.Sc. and Ph.D. students. The Institute itself has 
undergone great expansion during the two five-year plans ; its activi- 
ties will further increase considerably during the Third Plan. The 
library of the Institute which is already housed in a separate building of 
its own, needed to be expanded to meet the needs of 300 post-graduate 
students and about 500 research workers. With the help of a donation 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, a double storied air conditioned wing 
is being constructed. In the meantime the Rockefeller Foundation has 
already presented to this library ten to fifteen copies of important text 
books for being loaned out to students for overnight. 

Hardly any of the state departments of food and agriculture has a 
library worth the name. This is a serious omission and the sooner this 
is rectified the better. Results of research are scattered in various 






publications. Unless these publications are acquired and properly 
organised under trained librarians, it will not be possible for these depart¬ 
ments to get necessary information for solving day-to-day problems and 
for efficiently serving the farmers. These libraries should be mainly 
concerned with popularising agricultural knowledge among farmers. For 
quickness of service, these departments should organise a library-eum- 
information centre in each district. India lacks at present in popular types 
of agricultural libraries—rural libraries for popularising among farmers 
agricultural knowledge gained as the result of scientific researches. This 
is a very serious omission. I have shown (Indian Librarian, Vol. 7, pp. 
128-131) what a vital role such libraries play in the lives of farmers in 
Soviet Russia by arranging for lectures illustrated with slides and films; 
by holding book, poster and audio-visual exhibitions; by organising 
agricultural clubs and study circles with a view to arousing reading 
habits among farmers; and finally by loaning out books freely to farmers. 

Again in India, which is a country of villages, there will be 
thousands of villages too far away from the district libraries. To save 
the time and energy of farmers living in remote villages, district libraries 
should organise mobile units to carry books to farmers. 


i For implementation of the development as suggested, adequate 
money, space, equipment and furniture and above all trained man¬ 
power will be necessary. There should not be any difficulty in financing 
these projects if the recommendation of the seminar on work-flow in the 
University and College libraries held under the auspices of the University 
Grants Commission in New Delhi in March, 1959, is accepted. It had 
recommended that 61 percent of the total budget should be spent on 
libraries. The proposed allocation for agriculture in the Third Plan is 
Rs. 1,200 crores. Since agricultural research and education play a 
vital role in the solution of food problem, at least Rs. 100 crores should 
be set apart for agricultural research and education. According to the 
recommendation as mentioned above, a sum of about Rs, 6 crores should 
become available for the development of agricultural libraries and informa¬ 
tion centres in India during the Third Plan. 


For the successful running of the libraries so that maximum benefit 
should accrue to the research workers, students and farmers, it is necessary 
that these libraries are placed under the charge of trained librarians who 
should have a good status and sufficient help. It has been estimated 
that in the 53 agricultural and veterinary colleges in India, there are 
hardly 10 colleges which have trained librarians. This is a sad state of 
affairs and needs to be remedied as early as possible. 
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An estimate of the trained librarians required is given below: 
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Si. 

No. 

Type of Institution 

Staff required for 
each institution 

Total 

requirement 

1 . 

8 Central Institutes 

6 

48 

2. 

17 Commodity Institutes 

5 

85 

3. 

53 Colleges 

2 

106 

4. 

562 Research Stations 

1 

562 

5. 

15 State Agricultural Libraries 

4 

60 

6. 

300 District Libraries 

1 

300 


Total 


1,161 


The total number of trained librarians required for managing the 
agricultural libraries and information centres will thus be about 1,170. 
In respect of both scope and manpower, agricultural libraries easily 
outweigh all other types of technical libraries. On an average about 55 
new hands will be required annually. 

Training in librarianship is being given now at many Universities 
and several other centres. It is a matter of great satisfaction that train¬ 
ing of special and technical librarians is also now receiving attention. 
A few years back the Association of Special Libraries and Information 
Centres was formed. Recently the Central Institute of Librarianship was 
inaugurate d at Delhi. Both these bodies have taken up the question of 
imparting training for the management of special and technical libraries. 
In any pi-ogramme for training of these types of librarians, however, train¬ 
ing of librarians for agricultural libraries and information centres should 
receive special consideration in view of the large number of trained hands 
needed annually. 


So far as the agricultural colleges and research institutes are con¬ 
cerned, in his report previously mentioned, i)r. Shaw has recommended 
that a few librarians should receive training abroad. To meet the 
immediate needs, the Indian Council of Agricultural Research organised 
in August 1959 a course of training. Twenty librarians received training. 
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College Libraries in India 

ShriK. B. Dixit, B.A. {Hons.}, Dip. Lib. Sc. 

Librarian, Willingdon College, Sangli (Maharashtra) 

Just like the famous maxim of Newman that true university 
is a collection of books, it can be safely said that a true college is 
also a collection of books. A college without a rich library is like a 
temple without an idol or a body without soul. Now-a-days, more emphasis 
is given to physical sciences and as such in Arts-Science-Commeree, 
engineering and Medical colleges, laboratories play an important role. 
But it cannot be forgotten that they serve only' a branch of science! 
whereas libraries contain material on all the branches of knowledge’ 
They serve every branch of humanities as well as physical sciences. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that the body like the University 
Grants Commission has been giving liberal grants to universities and 
colleges for library buildings, books and other equipment. Spacious 
buildings, a balanced collection of books including adequate number of 
copies of text-books and trained library staff are the pre-requisites of a 
successful library. The definition that a senior clerk serving in a library 
is a librarian has changed and its place has been taken bv a new definition 
—a person holding degree or diploma in librarianship and who has 
acquired professional knowledge is called a Librarian. Like other sciences, 
library administration is a science which has its branches like classi¬ 
fication, cataloguing, reference service and so on. A Library Advisory 
Committee on behalf of the University Grants Commission has been set up 
and upon its recommendations, the librarians holding academic degrees 
and library diplomas or degrees are getting the scale of pay of a Lecturer 
(though not the status of a Lecturer !) This is the bright side of college 
libraries. 

This does not mean that all college libraries are working on proper 
lines and that there are no problems to solve. There are problems, which 
remain unsolved as yet. 

When there was not a trained librarian, there was a necessity to ask 
some Professor to look after the general administration of the library 
and supervise the library staff - . He was then called tho Librarian. But 
since the appointment of a trained librarian, there is no such need. Some 
colleges, having liberal views, however, have changed the designation of 
a professor from librarian to Professor-in-Charge, Library Department. 
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who has given sufficient rights to the librarian to do day-to-day adminis¬ 
trative work. The Professor-in-Charge of the Library is to chalk out the 
general policy including the framing of the Budget, and the library staff 
is to execute the same. .But this is not so in all colleges. Many colleges 
have not yet appointed trained librarians and the old practice still 
prevails. It is expected that this situation will improve soon. 

Book-selection is one of the important factors on which the rich¬ 
ness of a library largely depends. In colleges, professors in their own 
subjects suggest the titles of books for being ordered. The collection, 
therefore, becomes a balanced one. On the other hand, more emphasis 
is given on the purchase of text-books in some colleges. Though the 
students are largely benefited due to this scheme, the library lacks in the 
collection of books of general interest, reference works, classics etc. This 
should not be so. The library should contain books useful to both-studebts 
and professors. Just like the saying “Rome was not built in a day”, 
the library collection becomes rich not in a moment but in years when 
thoughtful planning is made in the purchase of books on a good number 
of subjects. ' The librarian should also be a member of the Book-Selection 
Committee, because he knows the needs and tastes of readers. 

Lending Department should be active. “Save the time of the reader 
and the staff.” Modern methods of charging and discharging should be 
adopted. Efforts should be made as to how the majority of students is 
served by the library within the shortest period. Proper and speedy 
circulation of books is another virtue of the lending department. If the 
books demanded by students are not available after repeated demands, 
students become nervous. Such instances discourage students from 
visiting the library. For professors also, there should be a limit of 
maximum number of books to be issued at a time. Some professors 
get such a large number of books issued in their names that finally 
with this collection they build up their own personal libraries! 

It is but natural that students should read text-books to 
get through the examinations. But what is experienced today is 
that they lack in general knowledge which can be acquired" by 
general reading. As the extra-curricular activities are encouraged, so 
should be done in the case of general reading. The duty of the library 
staff does not, therefore, end in supplying text-books only to students on 
demand» It will be its duty to see how students form an aptitude for 
genera] reading. This can be done by helping students, with the aid of 
books and journals, to prepare for competitions in essays and debates. 
Giving publicity to new literature among students, asking them to read 
travel books, biographies of great persons, books of scientific invent ions, , 
holding exhibitions etc. are the modern ways by which students can 
cultivate their habit for general reading. Reference books such as 
encyclopaedias, year-books etc. will add to the curiosities of students, 
Today we find that students do not know what encyclopaedias are and 
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how to use them. The teachers and the librarian should guide them in 
this respect. 

There is a common complaint from every corner that today’s 
graduates lack in general reading; lack in acquiring general knowledge. 
There are a good number of instances where it is found that graduates 
after completing their education, have given up reading (except reading 
daily newspapers!) once for all. This should not be so. The broader 
meaning of the word ‘education’ will have to be taken into consideration. 

So if the college students cultivate reading habit during their college days, 
it will be easy for them to continue it the whole life. 

Loss of books in libraries is another problem, which is annoying the 
minds of the persons working in the libraries. Some instances have 
occured where the library staff is asked to pay for the loss. Even with 
the best safeguards, even with the vigilant eye over readers, loss of books 
is an inevitable situation. Even in the modern libraries in Western 
countries loss upto one book per thousand is regarded as negligible. 

In our country the percentage of losses is greater. This is mainly due to 
insincere and mischievous tendencies of some students. If the staff is 
dishonest, it is bub natural that it is punished. But when it is not so, 
the library staff should not be asked to pay for the loss of books. 

Libraries are ‘storehouses of old knowledge and power-houses of new 
knowledge’. That library is an ideal one in which most of the collection 
is being read by a large number of readers and the famous dictums 
‘Books are for use ’ and “Books are for all” are proved to be true. 

The librarian and the staff should always be cordial to students as 
well as to teachers. The librarian should be a friend and guide to 
students. At present it so happens that librarian does not know what 
books the professors have recommended for study and for general reading 
to students. On the contrary, the professors have no knowledge of what 
the students read. Under these circumstances, the librarian will be the 
best link between them. It is therefore necessary that students and 
teachers keep close touch with the librarian. 

Even if there is a spacious library building with good equipment 
and adequate stock of books and trained library staff, that library will not 
be ideal, unless it receives co-operation from readers. In our colleges today 
it is found that by some student-readers, pages are removed and stealthily 
taken away from library books and journals; books are roughly handled; 
some books are stolen; in some books pictures and figures are drawn; books 
are marked in pencil or in ink; in open-access libraries, books are misplaced 
and so on. Such misdeeds are a grave danger to a library. If the 
students behave with a civic sense, with a sense of social responsibility, 
the library staff will welcome them and offer more and more facilities. 

It should be our aim to make our college libraries equally rich in 
quality, though not in quantity at present, like the college libraries in 
the Western countries. 
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Medical Libraries in Modern India 

Shri S. L. Narasimha Murthy, B.Sc., Dip. Lib. Sc. 

Librarian, Guntur Medical College, Guntur. 


The old contention that a library is meant to be a repository of books 
has gone away and many developments have since taken place in the 
present decade. People in general have come to realise that library is a 
part and parcel of their educational institutions and the librarian is a 
helping guide and counsellor to the reader. The impact of the library 
on society has come to such an extent that the librarian has to work not 
simply as an-administrator or a signing machine, but must also be able to 
help the reader in finding the required material. He must always be a 
torch for the man in darkness at cross-roads in finding the material. 

The question of development of medical libraries is still in a budding 
state in India. When the academic and university libraries have taken 
their full swing of development, the time has now come for medical libra¬ 
ries to try to stretch their little wings to fly in the air of development. 
Just as the mother bird directs its offspring how to fly in air so also 
the librarian—-the key person and pivot of library development—should 
take his chance and bestow his ability and talents to lead the library to 
the road of progress with other academic libraries. 

Every librarian before venturing on the peculiar task of develop¬ 
ment has to confine his attention on three aspects, namely, 

(1) Buildings and furniture. 

(2) Acquisition of library reference material. 

(3) Reference service to the maximum. 

1. Buildings and Furniture : Unless there is a suitable building to 
house the collection, the very question of the library coming into operation 
does not arise. Usually every medical institution can be considered to 
be a useful congregation of learned persons who want to direct their 
energies to save the lives of millions of suffering humanity. Hence the 
library which they are finally going to utilise must be decent looking 
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to create a good impression in the minds of the readers. The library 
budding must he spacious with proper ventilation and lighting. The 
construction of the library building should be such that it must be a single 
storeyed building with down floor consisting of a central hall, housing 
the stock of books and periodicals. The opening of the library must he 
at the entrance of this hall with a counter in front. Adjacent to this there 
should be two spacious reading rooms, one for students and one for staff. 
The entrances to these rooms should bo from the central stock hall. On the 
upper floor separate cubicles may be provided for post-graduates carrying 
on research work. The whole library building should be surrounded 
on each side with spacious verrandahs to house the vegetations and to 
provide relaxation to readers. This type of building won’t cost more than 
three lakh rupees which can be easily met by the medical departments of 
the State Governments. Fluorescent lights'and fans should be provided 
in the buildings. 


W hile the question of furniture is taken into consideration, mention 
may be made about book-racks, periodical shelves and other items of 
furniture. The book racks either of steel or wood must be compact and 
neat in exhibition. In any case the book-rack should not exceed height 
of 6 feet, normal average height prescribed for a library. The lower-most 
shelf of each rack must be at least 18 inches from the ground level and 
must be inclined with inside portion of the shelf slightly lower so that the 
books can stand inclined in position and the title on the spine of the book 
can easily be visible to the reader even while standing and looking down¬ 
wards. The system of shelving of each book-rack should be in such 
a way that the shelves can be adjusted even to a fraction of an inch. This 
can easily be achieved by providing slotted iron sheet on the inner two 
sides of the shelf of each face with adjustable brackets of iron. This 
problem can be overcome when one switches over to steel furniture 
All the book shelves have to be arranged in the gang ways and there 
must be at least 0 ft. width between two racks so that the* reader can 
comfortably consult the book material. The same type of racks can also 
be utilised far housing the bound periodical collection. If the number 
of racks is not sufficient to hold the collection of books or be housed in 
the space another tier of book shelves can be had by providing a stair 
case and housing the other shelves and in no case the height should 
exceed 6 ft. 


1 he journals racks which hold the latest collection of journals should 
be of the same type as the above shelf but the planks should be slanting to 
bold the periodicals, and all the back numbers of current periodicals can 
be housed underneath the present numbers by providing a storage place 
so that the reader may find the back numbers immediately underneath 
the present ones without wasting time. 
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As for the chairs and reading tables are concerned the isolation of two 
readers at a single table with a screen in the middle of the table is 
advisable. The chairs must be comfortable so that the reader can bestow 
more time on reading in the library and, honce, should be provided with 
plastic cane bottom. 

2. Acquisition of Library Reference Material : The problem of 
acquisition of library reference material is posing great difficulty in 
view of the meagre budget allotments. If the doctor wants that the child 
should be healthy it must be provided with high calorie diet. So in order to 
meet the demands of the recent trends in the medical sciences the Govern¬ 
ment must give more grants for the development and acquisition of 
library reference material. Especially in an infant institution, the alloca¬ 
tion of budget allotment should be more since it is just like the unsettled 
life of a newly married couple where every item has to be purchased. 

For getting the proper budget allotments the librarian should 
convince the authorities about the immediate necessity of upgrading the 
library; hence the acquisition of library material. 

An institution admitting 150 students annually and a post-graduate 
centre must possess a library housing a minimum of 10,000 books and 
20,000 back numbers of journals. This acquisition of library stock can 
be broadly divided into three major heads, namely, (i) book material, (ii) 
periodical collection, and (iii) audio-visual aids. 

(i) Book Material : At least 1/3 budget allotment must bo utilised 
for the purchase of text books annually. While acquiring the book 
material the needs of undergraduates, post-graduates and staff should be 
kept in mind. More emphasis has to be laid on the acquisition of book 
material on surgical and medical sides, the two ever developing branches of 
medicine. For acquiring the book material the librarian should possess the 
latest book catalogues. Immediately on receipt of catalogues it is advis¬ 
able that they may be sent to faculty members for preparing their annual 
requirements. The librarian, in consultation with the.heads of different 
faculties should prepare a list of purchases annually and push on the typed 
indents to Booksellers fairly in advance so that full supply may be 
effected. In acquisition of the book material emphasis should be laid on the 
procurement of latest editions throwing light on modem trends in every 
branch. The long procedure of the Government for giving sanction should 
be replaced and the head of the institution given sanctioning power for the 
purchase of annual requirements of books. At least a minimum of 2 
copies of les8 referred books and 6 copies of frequently referred books 
should be acquired for the library. 
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(it) Periodical Collection : Periodical collection is the wealth of 
library. The ability of the librarian can be judged by his capacity 
to acquire the back numbers of periodicals. Back numbers of journals 
are frequently required by research scholars and the necessity for back 
numbers will always be there. Hence a separate sanction of Rs. I lakh 
every year should be got until the library contains back numbers of impor¬ 
tant journals for at least 50 years at the minimum. Various sources should 
bo tapped and maximum efforts put forward by the librarian in acqui¬ 
ring the above material. The Government should give sufficient encourage¬ 
ment by way of maximum grants to the library. 

Each institution of the above-said student capacity must subscribe 
to at least 250 periodicals annually and hence allocate 1/3 of its budget 
allotments towards the subscription of the above mentioned journals. 

Generally, to procure books and journals efficiently it is better 
to appoint a sole agent who will take the responsibility of acquiring the 
material required by the library. 

(iii) Audio-visual Aids : In the present days of technical advance¬ 
ment to make the readers conversant Avith modern trends in medical 
technology the part played by audio-visual aids is of great significance. 
A suitable 16 m m. sound projector with a movable screen can be 
acquired along with good collection of films of medical interest and 
can be screened for readers fortnightly or monthly depending on the 
interest of the readers. Tape recorder and tapes containing speeches of 
eminent persons of I.M.A., A.M.A. and B.N.A. should be procured and the 
readers, encouraged to make use of them by playing them on tape 
recorders. Microfilms and microfilm reader can also be procured under 
audio-visual aids for the library and put at the disposal of readers. 
This can also he helpful for reading the film-strips got from various 
sources like Insdoc. The rest of 1/3 budget allotment can be utilised for 
acquiring films and microfilms and tapes. 

3. Reference Service to the Maximum : Acquiring the buildings 
and material of the library is not the final goal of the librarian and he 
should not be content unless he is able to put the maximum reference 
service into operation. The librarian as a helping guide and a counsellor 
for the reader should kindle in him enthusiasm to make use of the 
library. He should not give scope to any reader to view the library as a 
mere repository of medical books. 

To put the reference service into maximum use the librarian should 
be well versed with medical terms and must have at least the 
knowledge of basic concepts of medicine. Always a science graduate 
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■im diploma in library science can more easily acquaint himself with this 
medical terminology. He must be in such a position as to answer the 
requirements of the readers and guide them in collecting the reference 
material of any topical medical interest required by the reader. He can be 
more helpful to a research scholar in the collection of book and periodical 
material required by him. He must be able to differentiate between 
non-clinical and clinical aspects on any topic. If a reader comes for 
literature on neurology of non-clinieal aspect the librarian should 
concentrate his attention on the anatomical, physiological and biochemical 
aspects oi neurology and not the clinical aspect, i.e., diseases and 
surgical side of neurology. The librarian should always keep acquainting 
himself w ith the latest information and make this information available 
to the reader. This can only be achieved by indexing the journals 
subject-wise and author-wise under different heads. The information 
should always be collected from the latest journals and periodicals until 
the year of collection is specifically mentioned. 


To run the reference service efficiently the whole stock of books 
should be classified under the 10 sub-classes of Dewey Decimal classi¬ 
fication, namely 010-620, and books arranged on racks according to 
classification order and author number. If the collection is small it is 
always advisable to divide it broadly under the main class and use the 
cutter numbers which can be .arranged on shelves. While arranging books 
on shelves correlated class books, such as Biology and Anatomy, 
Physiology arid Biochemistry, Medicine and Pathology etc., should be 
placed side by side in racks so that the reader may find the cross 
reference immediately without running a long distance for cross reference. 

To acquaint the readers with the collection, a catalogue of the 
collection of the library on cards either of classified or dictionary type 
should be placed at a convenient place. All the la.test editions 
should be catalogued immediately and the books arranged on shelves 
without wasting time and make them available for reference by readers. 
It is always advisable to have a list of latest additions hung at a corner 
visible to all readers, the cataloguing cards should be housed in a 
cataloguing cabinet and arranged author-wise, subject-wise and title-wise 
so that the reader, if he knows any of these, will be able to find the 
material. 

The books on shelves should be arranged in the same classification 
order as that of the catalogue otherwise great difficulty may arise in finding 
out material. Guides showing the location of books and collection of each 
almirah should be provided. 

The second factor for providing maximum reference service to 
readers depends on the exhibition of journal stock in the library. The 
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librarian has to arrange the collection of all back numbers of periodicals 
in periodical shelves on department-wise basis and then titlewise and 
under it volume-wise. The classified material should be labelled with 
classification number and the list of serial holdings of the library prepared 
to answer the needs of the readers. Separate catalogues of periodical 
collection on cards have also to be maintained jn the library. 

Latest journals, i.e., journals of the current year, should be arranged 
on slanting racks, with back numbers underneath. All the periodicals of 
the current year relating to a particular branch of medicine should be 
kept on the same slanting racks. Still if there are any loose back numbers 
of journals of previous years not bound they can be housed in racks of 
pigeon hole type and labelled. 

The library should invariably possess quarterly cumulative index 
medicus, a journal reference tool for medical readers at least from 40 years 
back to enable the reader to col lect research material. This collection of 
cumulative index medicus must always be up to date. Besides these the 
librarian should possess various types of cumulative book lists and 
catalogues of Surgeon-General’s office, U.S.A. and Union catalogue of 
medical periodical holdings of the libraries in India prepared by the 
Director General of Health Services. 

After arranging all the collection on the shelves it is advisable for 
the librarian to conduct orientation lectures for readers and the staff on 
the arrangement of books and periodicals on shelves and make the readers 
well acquainted with the arrangements of books on shelves and to enable 
them to pick the book material from the shelves very easily. An 
enthusiasm must be created to make use of the library catalogue when¬ 
ever they want reference and in no case they should approach the 
librarian unless they find difficulty in locating the references. 

Borrowing of books and journals by readers should be put into 
operation. The students and staff should be provided with library tickets of 
varying duration, say weekly, fortnightly and monthly. The books, 
depending on the demand, may be lent out on the above tickets, say the 
less referred hooks on monthly tickets. At least 2 to 3 books and 2 to 3 
journals should be given to an undergraduate and 5 to 6 books and 
journals to post-graduates and teaching staff. Maximum reference material 
has to be lent out to the professors. Overdue books may be called out 
promptly and the issue and return must be efficiently maintained. 

All shelves containing the books should be labelled so that the reader 
finds no difficulty in locating the particular department he requires. 
Finally, the librarian can hold seminars with staff and students to find 
ways and means of promoting the library service. 

Let ns hope for a better future for the medical libraries and 
their librarians in India. 


Dr. Ranganathan’s Contribution Towards 
Social Education 

Shri 8. S. Sekhon, B.A., Dip. Lib. Sc. 

Asstt. Librarian, Central Stale Library, Chandigarh. 

Almost everybody in India is quite aware of the inmortance of Social 
Education today. Its scope is very vast and this requires great efforts 
on our part to understand its various faces as we are engaged in the 
gigantic task of making a good citizen out of every adult person. 

Once Mahatma Gandhi remarked: “Adult Education of my con¬ 
ception must make men and women better citizens all round. It should 
include the education of every stage of life. Formerly it was thought that 
by imparting the knowledge of the three R’s the aim could be achieved 
Successfully but now the term Adult Education has been totally discarded 
and has been replaced by the concept of ‘Social Education,’ which in its 
turn covers a wider sphere of activities and enunciates a new phase of 
conception.” Pt. Nehru once said : “Social Education in a wider sense is 
perhaps more neoessary than any other kind of education but this may 
be so if the terms are not interpreted in a narrow way.” 

Shri P. V. Bhuma Reddy has aptly brought out the three-fold 
functions of Social Education in an article which appeared in the ‘Edu¬ 
cational India, February, 1960, wherein he defines the concept as under : 

1. Education for self improvement and specific objective. 

2. Education for community responsibility and development. 

3. Education for international understanding. 

Judged from the aforesaid criteria of Social Education, 
Dr. Ranganathan has given it so richly deserved consideration, in order 
to carry out the aim sought for, that every phase of Social Education is 
strongly represented in his works, giving his writings a distinct feature, 
uncontaminated with outside influences of his contemporaries. 

Some of the greatmen are associated in our mind as the embodi¬ 
ments of typical qualities, as some are famous by their inherent grandeur 
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of eharaoter, a few by their spirit of humanity, while others (Ly their 
wisdom. Dr. Ranganathan evokes the last image. He is the international 
fio-are in the Library World. This small article giving his contribution in 
the field of Social Education cannot fully cover this vast subject for which 
he has proved a God-sent personality, born for carrying out the aims of 
Social Education. His contribution is marvelous. His writings bring 
before us a warm emotional temperament, an unassuming demeanour 
and transparent sincerity towards the cause of Social Education and 
Library Science. Years have brought him unique recognition and fame so 
far as Social Education development is concerned. He has been working 
incessantly for carrying out this particular purpose and the serenity of 
mind and inner equilibrium he has achieved after life’s strenuous toil, has 
imperceptibly passed into his creative library work. His book ‘Social 
Education Literature’ published by the Indian Adult Education Associa¬ 
tion, has lavished high encomiums on the wonderful executions of his pen. 
It was published in 1953, and its reprint has appeared again. His single- 
minded devotion to the aim of Social Education resulted in cultivating 
intimate friendships with other eminent personalities in the field. His 
spell of genbies in tne Library world is so widespread that it occasions 
very little surprise when we find him holding very high posts of responsi¬ 
bility in the ‘Indian Adult Education Association.’ He published a 
work under the caption ‘Rural Adult Education’ which was prepared 
on the occasion of the UNESCO Seminar, Mysore, November-December, 
1949 and it was published by the Indian Adult Education Association, 
Delhi. The same year he was elected president of the Indian Library 
Association with unanimous verdict and under his brilliant leadership 
this organisation has been doing a wonderful work in setting up and 
popularising the Library Matters with almost a fanatic zeal. It is bis 
mission to make this country library-minded and to inculcate therein the 
idea of Social Education as other European countries are doing today. So 
he has been working with ceaseless endeavour towards this end. He has 
really brought out the practical aspect of this new concept and has made 
a sensational debut in the Library World by putting forth the concept of 
Social Education. No doubt ho had to toil hard in order to enter into 
the citadel of recognition. He took initiative in this end at a very early 
stage while he was in the Madras University Library. 


| He calls the Library as a means of universal, perpetual self edu¬ 
cation. He says on the organisation of Libraries, the Library is a means 
of self-education ; ‘self’ emphasizes a difference between the Library 
and the formal school in which education is acquired largely through a 
‘teacher’. He calls the Library a ‘Social Organisation’. Bernard Palmer 
says, ‘He has a powerful analytical mind, and approaches every problem 
with an unbiased critical attitude. I would go so far as placing him 
among the immortals of our profession’. Dr. Ranganathan’s works have 
really revolutionised world thought on the aspects of library science. 
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thereby bringing oat the development of the concept of Social Education. 
He has lifted the discipline of Librarianship for the first time to the level 
of a science. He has been a teacher of library science for over thirty years 
and has published more than fifty books on the subject. 

In ‘Education for Leisure’, I)r. Ranganathan deals with various 
aspects of Adult Education in India. His highly constructive suggestions 
regarding Education and other allied subjects have given the book a great 
popularity as it is a highly thought-provoking work. It is still in the press 
and its review has been published by the Asia Publishing House. It 
shows tho high spirit and unflinching efforts of the author in this direction. 
His energies have not been exhausted even at this advanced age as 
he has taken it as the only aim of his life to work towards the enrichment 
of Educational Literature. 

Dr. Ranganathan emphasizes the need for setting up a permanent 
organisation and the diversification of the educational machinery of our 
country and the establishment of an independent department of Adult 
Education and Library Science. Once an eminent educationist wrote, 
‘That Education is most worth which comes in response to a felt need’. 
This saying has a bearing upon the all round enthusiasm for Social Educa¬ 
tion in our free India. No doubt, the foundations of a healthy democracy 
are laregly based upon an educated wide-awake electorate. Naturally 
every Indian is anxious to see her flourish into a first rate democracy. 
Dr. Ranganathan has mentioned about the slogans of Social Education. 
He calls Social Education in India as a challenge to statesmanship. Accord¬ 
ing to him, it is sought to be solved by slogans and its aim in modern 
India is totally opposite to that of the Universal Education, as advocated 
in the advanced countries of Europe and America. The unprecedented 
momentum of Adult Education gained by other countries has not so 
far been gathered by us and it is the snail’s pace that we are following in 
India. He says that the challenge of Social Education in India stems 
from three factors, namely, quantity, urgency and book famine. So far as 
quantity is concerned, he says, ‘The Social Education of this large number 
of people suffers between the old order rapidly dying out and the new 
order yet to b© established. 

Then he touches upon the urgency of Social Education and says 
that our present revival has synchronised with the upset of tho balance 
between population pressure and nature’s near free gift. Moreover, it has 
also synchronised with the expansion of political units to colossal dimen¬ 
sions. Again it has also synchronised with the setting in of rivalry bet¬ 
ween democracy tending towards socialisation of power and democracy 
tending towards dictatorship of power. So the tension between these 
two world forces has been causing confusion in the minds of the people. 
Therefore arises the necessity of Social Education. Dr. Ranganathan has 
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further stressed the need for the provision of the Economic, Political and 
Cultural Agencies. 

Dr. Ranganathan .ascribes the Book famine to three factors : Paralysis 
of Language, Latency of authorship and technologicaUnadequacv. This is 
the triple challenge of Social Education. Such slogans and announcements, 
according to him, relieved us of the paper money printed in plenty with¬ 
out the gold reserve to support it. According to him, fond hopes are 
painted as facts and let afloat. No doubt, truth will be out sooner or later. 
But they bank on its being later than sooner. Nevertheless, the challenge 
is tightening its grip. 

He calls such slogans as comparable to catching at straw. The latest 
straw is found in the Factories Pass, a law that every factory should make 
its employees literate in ‘one year’. Similarly in the case of village and 
family. Dr. Ranganathan calls these techniques as self and mass deceptive 
methods. Such ex-cathedra methods and suggestions cannot solve the 
problem. One way out is immediate transitory rise and the other is 
permanent rise but both require extra quantity of team work. The first way 
out is based upon reading out books making the people literate, and cana¬ 
lisation of social impulses. Great psychological qualities are required such 
as sympathy, patience, resourcefulness, awareness, missionary zeal and a 
high level personality in the task of reading out books. For the second case 
of literacy work he says that training centres for Social Education should 
also be research centres and the media for communication may be periodi¬ 
cals, books and regular term seminars. So far as the canalisation of Social 
Education impulses is concerned people speak glibly of utilising local, 
human and social resources. In the training of leaders they depend only on 
native flair. Dr. Ranganathan calls it a branch of public relations which 
demands the rise of objective techniques. 

. Further, I)r. Ranganathan suggests a permanent way. He says that 
it must bo largely one of self-education through books re-inforead at inter- 
vals by day-to-day direct contact with great personalities. He suggests 
acts for universal child education, universal folk education and universal 
public library service. The local bodies should be empowered and com¬ 
pelled to provide for these with adequate finances. The transitory phase 
can be merged into the permanent one within a span of thirty years in 
carrying out this careful planning and farsightedness would be required. 

The quest for truth, that is the offshoot of the love for knowledge, 
holds the clue to the successful career of Dr. Ranganathan. His 
contribution to the Library Science is considered as epoch making and 
revolutionary. His magnum opus —- the ‘Colon classification’ — was 
published in 1933. 
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Primarily he was an Educationist and his devotion towards that end 
is no less strong. While still an Educationist, his interest in Library Ad¬ 
ministration was aroused. Adult or Social Education was his main aim and 
with development of the Social Education movement in India he has done 
much. He was the General Secretary of the Indian Adult Education Asso¬ 
ciation for a greater period and was connected with the movement for over 
a decade. Later, he became its Vice President and was elected as the first 
President of the post-independence conference of the Association, held in 
Mysore. Many works on Social Education mark out his personality as a 
clear thinker and an untiring writer. 

We, the Indians, feel really proud of such a great genius. An 
American authority on Libraries has said, “Ranganathan s philosophy 
represents the mature thought of one of the great figures of (lie present 
age of international Librarianship. Librarians may feel uncomfortable 
in the company of his particular kind of genius. But one must admit 
that here indeed is a genius and we who so pride overselves on our profes¬ 
sional objectivity and freedom from emotionalism, can profit greatly from 
his philosophical insight’'. 

Giving a finishing touch, we can say that Dr. Ranganathan’s contri¬ 
bution towards the field of Social Education is unlimited and it is like 
squeezing the river into a small tank, if we start to explain his philosophy 
under fchiB article. 


Changing Concept of Obscenity 

Shri Sat Paul Goyal, M.A.. (Pol. Sc.), Dip. Lib. Sc., Gold Medallist, 
Librarian, Government Training College, Jullundur City. 


“Do not read good books, because life is too short for this. 

Bead only the BEST, and out of them. 

Only those which give you maximum pleasure." 

—Books of the Decade 


What is Obscenity ? 

No one has ever arrived at a working definition of obscenity, even 
for legal purposes. Dictionaries attempt to define ‘obscenity’, but 
provide little more than an unhelpful list of synonyms. “Offensive to 
modesty or decency”, says N.O.E. Webster suggests “Offensive to 
chastity or modesty etc.” Dr. Johnson defines it as “Immodest, inau¬ 
spicious, ill-omened”. Obscenity’s etymology is itself disputed and is 
not enlightening. 

Concept of Obscenity in U.K. during Pre-Victorian Era. 

The concept of obscenity in U.K. has been different from time to 
time John Bodely when owner of Bodlin Library (now Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Library) is reported to have thrown out of the window copies of 
first quartos of William Shakespeare’s plays, as not being worth the trou¬ 
ble of accessioning. Coleridge wrote : “Shakespeare’s works are too 
indecent to be translated.” Goethe said that Dante’s ‘Inferno’ was “abomi¬ 
nable”, Mathew Arnold was entirely blind to the genius of some of his 
great contemporaries like Tennyson, Browning and others. About a 
hundred years ago, works of Byron and Shelley were declared as obscene 
by persons who set to judge them. 

But with the passage of time, the authorities have revised their 
decisions about these great masters of English literature ; and that very 
library had to pay hundreds of pounds to acquire the quarto copies of 
the works of Shakespeare. 
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Post-Victorian Era: 

In 1868, in R. V. Hieklin case, the following test of obscenity 
was laid down : “Whether the tendency of the matter charged as 
obscene is to deprive and corrupt those whose minds are open to 
such immoral influences and into whose hands publication may fall”? 
Section 1 of the Obscene Publications Act, 1857 authorises a magistrate, 
upon complaint made before him on oath that any obscene books, papers, 
writings, prints, pictures, drawings or other representations are kept in any 
house, shop, room, or other place for the purposes of sale or distribution, 
for purposes of gain, lending upon hire, or being published for purposes 
of gain. 

A magistrate can take the following steps : 

1. to search the premises ; 

2. to seize the material, if any ; 

3. to-destroy the obscene books, etc. 

In R. V. Hieklin Case (1868) it was also clarified that the exhibi¬ 
tion of a picture in a public gallery is regarded as quite different from 
selling photographs in the streets. 

As Section 1 of the Obscene Publications Act, 1857 lays greate m- 
phasis on “the purposes of the sale or distribution, some people are of 
the opinion that it is just possible that a librarian or library authority 
may be proceeded against. A librarian might be held responsible for he 
distributes books (obscene being no exception) to readers, by satisfying 
their demands, and by placing these on the shelves of the library. But 
there is not even a single case of any librarian or library authority 
having been tried on this score so far. 

To give a few examples, in 1929, Miss Raddyfe Hall’s book “Well 
of Loneliness” was declared obscene, whereas literary critics like Arnold 
Bennett and G. B. Shaw had appreciated the book as a work which treat¬ 
ed a theme of high importance to society in a sober and high-minded 
way. They saw no reason to suppose that the treatment of its subject, 
sexual perversion, could be regarded as offensive. But the judge took a 
different view and the book was declared obscene. 

Most important case is of D. H. Lawrence’s “Lady Chatterely’s 
Lover”. This book was declared pornographic in 1929, but it was later 
hailed as “the finest example of a novel seeking the truth about the sexual 
relations of man and woman that an Englishman has published in the 
20th Century.” 
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G. B. Shaw’s reaction was that “Lady Chatterely’s Lover” should bo 
on the shelves of every college for budding girls. They should be forced to 
read it on pain of being refused a marriage licence. 

In 1960, in Regina versus Pengxiin Books ease, this book got a “No 
Objection Certificate” from the Jury. But the book has been once again 
banned in some countries. Recently Mr. Justice Hidyatullah has con¬ 
demned the book by observing that the poetry and music which Law¬ 
rence attempted to put into sex cannot sustain it long, and without them 
the book is nothing. 


However, since 1959 the Obscene Publications Act, 1857 has been 
modified and has provided a clause of “Public good”, this term carried 
with it a right to call expert opinion on literary merit of the work. Even 
this amended act fails to give any workable definition and yard stick to 
measure whether a book is obscene or not. 


Concept of Obscenity in U.S.A : 

In Roth versus U.S. case the Supreme Court laid down the following 
test of “obscenity” : 


1. That the material has a tendency to deprave or corrupt 
its readers by exciting lustful thoughts or desires. 

2. That the material has a tendency to stir sexual impluses and 
lead to impure thoughts. 

3. Sex and obscenity are not synonymous. Obscene material 
is material which deals with sex in a manner appealing to 
propriety interest.” 


Justice Douglas, however, held against this test and remarked : 
“I have the same confidence in the ability of our people to reject obnoxi¬ 
ous literature as I have in their capacity to sort out true from false in 
economics, politics or any other field, and I would, therefore, give the 
broad sweep of the first amendment of our constitution full support.” 

Concept of Obscenity in India : 

In India the law relating to obscenity is scattered in the following 
documents : 

1. Indian Penal Code (Section 292-294). 

2. Sea Customs Act (same Sections). 

3. Indian Aircraft Rules (Rule 55). 
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4. Cinematographic Act, 1920 (same Sections). 

5. Young Persons (Harmful Publications) Act, 1955. 

Section 292 of the I.P.C. provides that whosoever distributes, pub¬ 
lishes, exhibits etc. any obscene book, pamphlet etc. or any other obscene 
object or imports or exports any obscene object is liable to imprisonment 
up to three months or fine or both. 

In Hari Singh 1902, 28, All, 100, Case it was decided that "if a 
publication is detrimental to public morals and calculated to produce a 
pernicious effect in depraving and debauching the minds of the persons 
into whose hands it may come it will bo an obscene publication, which it 
is the intention of law to suppress.” 

An exception is appended to the Section which says, “This Section 
does not extend to any representation sculptured, engraved, printed, or 
otherwise represented, on or in any temple or in any car used for the 
conveyance of idols, or kept or used for any religious purpose.” Under 
this exception religious sculptures, paintings, engravings only are ex¬ 
cepted. But works of art are never considered obscene. 

In 1954, Mr. Aubrey Menen published a satirical work entitled 
“Rama Retold”. It was widely acclaimed all over the world as a 
brilliant piece of writing. The book did not attract wide attraction in 
India, but as it dealt with Rama Sita Story in an unorthodox manner, it 
was promptly suppressed and all copies of the book already imported 
were forfeited. Now, no one has denied the qualities of the book nor the 
standing of the writer. The objection was raised on the ground that Rama 
was treated irreverently. We all know that European writers of distinc¬ 
tion have dealt with the person of Christ himself in a satirical way. 
D. H. Lawrence, for example, has a very interesting novel entitled “The 
Escaped Cock”, known also as “The man who Died.”'A night in Luxem- 
berg by Remy de-Gonmand is a very famous classic in which a person 
is reporting a conversation with Christ, in which Christ confesses his vari¬ 
ous human weaknesses. In those countries no action Was taken on the 
plea that the divine personage was treated in an irreverent way. 

It may be the Government was justified in the action it took on the 
grounds of public security and the maintenance of law and order, but 
the point is that the action went unnoticed and was not subjected to any 
criticism in India itself. 

We, in India, do not have any well-defined concept of obscenity. 
We have usually followed the decisions of British Courts. 
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Should People read Obscene Books ? 

Obscenity is a matter of latitude and longitude. According 
to D. H. Lawrence, “what is pornography to one man may be the 
laughter of genius to another.” “Lolita” was banned in England, 
but is being circulated in other countries. Sex and love play an 
important role in our life. The question of obscenity is necessarily 
connected with sex. But sex and obscenity are not synonymous 
terms. The rigorous application of legal tests of obscenity would 
prohibit the circulation of a very considerable part of great litera¬ 
tures of the world. Bible, Shakespeare, Plato, Kalidas, Ritikavya and 
other great authors would come under ban and our literary heritage 
would be reduced to a few sermons which very few people would like to 
read. Mrs. Margert, author of the well-known “Banned Books” opines 
that “truth has a better chance of winning out in an open market place of 
thought rather than by controls placed in the hands of rulers, whether 
ecclesiastical or secular. I am of the opinion that it is better if individuals, 
with ability and intelligence, were left to themselves to choose the right 
thing freely. State should not seek to control opinion, no matter what the 
opinion may be.” 



Library Legislation in India 

Shri D. 0. Ghugre, 

Central Library, Town Hall, Bombay. 

I Library legislation was not in existence any where in the world until 
1850 A. D. It was in the British Parliament that a bill was passed 
despite considerable opposition, authorising town councils to expend not 
more than the prod uct of a rate of one-half penny in the pound on libra¬ 
ries, but not on books, which were to be provided voluntarily by the 
local population. This Act was amended several times and notably in 
1919.1 

The following statement gives the chronological order of the years 
in which the enactment of library legislation took place in different 


countries :— 




Year 

Country 

Year 

Country 

1850 

England 

1921 

Belgium 

1876 

U. S. A. 

1921 

Finland 

1899 

Japan 

1921 

Russia 

% 1917 

Mexico 

1928 

Bulgaria 

1919 

Czeeoslovakia 

1928 

South Africa 

1920 

Denmark 

1932 

Poland 


' The libraries in all the above-mentioned countries, before the vear 
mentioned against each of them, were patronized by the ruling monarch 
or the rich individuals. In all the other countries including India the 
libraries were mainly supported by the rulers. Some examples from 
India are given below : 

Name of the Library 

Vikrama Shila 
Tanjore-Saraswati Mahal 

Dhar 

Anahilvad Patan 
Bharatibhandar 
Jodhpur 
Agra 


Financing Ruhr 
Dharmapal 

Nair kings; Maratha ruler—Sarboji ; 

Governor of Madras 

Rajbhoj 

Vishaldev Chalukya 
Siddharaja Jayasinha 
Anupa Sinha 
Sultan Jalaluddin Khilji 
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Jwalaraukhi 

Bedar 

Bijapnr 

Shr irangapat t am 
Delhi-Purana Kila 
Baroda 

Calcutta Imperial Library 


Pherozshah Tughlaq 
Mahamud Gawan 
Adilshah Ibrahim Ilnd 
Tipu Sultan 
Babar, Humayun 
Sayaji Rao Gaikawad 
Lord Curzon. 


and there were many others like Nalanda, Taxila, Vallabhi, Odantupuri, 
Bikaner, Jaipur etc. / All these libraries were supported by rulers without 
making any legislation lor libraries. Even to day, we lack a comprehensive 
library legislation. However, there are a few Acts passed by the Central 
Government and the State Governments which are partly helping the 
public libraries in some of their functions. 

* Now we W 'U see how and to what extent this fragmentary legislation 
has served Borne purpose of public libraries. First we will see the case of 
the Press and Registration of Books Act of 1867. 

British Government passed this Act not because they were interested 
in preserving the printed material in this country for the use of future 
generations, but they were interested to know what the people in India 
think and write. They wanted to be sure that nothing blasphemous or 
seditious was being published in the country. This Act allows the Govern¬ 
ment to call lor three copies.' One of them is to be used by the Registrar 
for the dual purpose of publishing bibliographical memorandum about 
it in the State Gazette and of examining the material in it from the point 
of view of peace and order in the State. The other two copies will be 
sent respectively to the Parliament Library at London and the National 
library at Calcutta. The Governments of States will have only one 
copy, viz. that sent to the Registrar for the purpose of establishing a 
regional Copyright Library. Upto 1947, Government themselves were the 
custodians of these books and as they were not organized for use in the 
library way they remained in the cellars of the Secretariat to become 

prey to white-ants and other pests.) Between 1867 and 1890, the autho¬ 
rities of the Bombay University were called upon by the Government to 
take charge of these books but the University authorities took almost no 
interest in organizing this collection and in making the same useful to 
the library and ultimately they returned the collection to the Govern¬ 
ment in 1890. Government offered this collection to the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society but as the offer was not accompanied by an offer 
of monetary grant, it was declined by the Society on the grounds of want 
of stall and space. In 1939-40, a committee was appointed by Govern¬ 
ment to report on the development of libraries in the province and to 
make recommendations regarding the establishment of a Central Library 
m Bombay. Government inquired of the Society if, in the event of the 
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Central Library Scheme materialising, the Society’s Library would serve 
as a nucleus. The Society agreed, provided the individuality of the 
Society was recognized. In 1946, the Government took a decision and 
the Society in ita turn offered co-operation and accepted the terms men¬ 
tioned for such co-operation in the Library Development Committee’s 
report. 

On this. Government sanctioned R 3 . 30,000/- to enable the 
Society to make the necessary arrangements. On 26th June 1947, the 
Central Library was declared open by the then Chief Minister of Bombay, 
Shri B. G. Kher. Thus the Government of Bombay put into execution 
its plan for developing public libraries. Besides the Central Library, 
there were three other regional libraries established at Ahmedabad, 
Dharwar and Poona. The survived collection of single copies made 
by the Bombay Government between the years 1867 and 1947 under 
the Press and Registration of Books Act of 1867 was distributed among 
these four, libraries. The above Regional Libraries received books in 
Gujarati, Kannada and Marathi languages respectively and the residue 
was sent to the Central Library. In 1948, the Government of Bombay 
modified the deposit sections of the Press & Registration of Books Act 
1867, and made the Central Library the Depository of two copies of all 
books printed in Bombay State including those in the regional languages 
and the regional libraries the depositories of regional languages. In 
1951, there was a further modification in the Act and the Central Library 
was also made the depository of all newspapers printed in Bombay State. 

/In 1958, the 1867 Act was amended and the Central Library started 
receiving only one copy of a book or a newspaper from the Printer. This 
notification was published in the Bombay Government Gazette Part IV-A 
dated the 18th December 1958. After the creation of Mysore State, the 
regional librai*y at Dharwar came under the jurisdiction of Mysore State 
and after bifurcation of the bi-lingual Bombay State on 1st May 1960, 
the regional library at Ahmedabad came under the jurisdiction of the 
Gujarat State. Recently in 1960, the Maharashtra Government opened 
a regional library at Nagpur which will receive one copy of the Marathi 
publication from the Printers in the Maharashtra State according to the 
latest amendment made by the Government in the 1867 Act- Thus the 
1867 Act has definitely helped us in collecting the material printed in 
Bombay State. It is to be hoped that experience of other states in India 
was similar. This collection in turn would serve as nucleus for the State 
public libraries. Press and Registration of Books Act of 1867 is surely 
the foundation in the development of libraries and bibliographies in this * 
country. 

tf 

Delivery of Books (Public Libraries) Act of 1954 as amended in 
1966 is serving the purpose of the National Library at Calcutta and the 
two National depositories at Bombay and Madras in the collection of 
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every book and periodical from the publishers throughout India. This 
Act is primarily helping in the compilation of the Indian National 
Bibliography. ) 

! Library Legislation was first thought of in India in 1931 when the 
Model Library Act framed by Padmashree Dr. S. R. Ranganathan was 
adopted by the library service section of the First All-Asia Educational 
Conference at Banaras. The latest attempt was made at the Fifth All 
India Library Conference held at Bombay in 1942. This Conference gave 
the general approval to the ‘Model Libraries Bill’ drafted by Padmashree 
Dr. S R Ranganathan at the request of the Indian—Library Association. 
Upto this date seven attempts were made to introduce library Bills in the 
provincial legislatures. The first proposal, which was in Bengal in 1931 
was disallowed by the Viceroy. The second attempt was made in Madras 
in 1933;/the Bill came out of the select-committee stage; but as a result 
of the Government of India Act of 1935, the Legislative Council was dis¬ 
solved before the Bill could become Law.]* The third attempt was made 
at Madras in 1937, the Government declined to permit the bill.] In 
Bombay province in 1936 Rao Bahadur S. K. Bole, a nominated' non- 
official member of the Legislative Council had given notice of a Bill known 
as the Bombay Presidency Public Libraries Bill (Bill No. XXIV of 1936). 
It was introduced in the legislature, but was not further considered 
probably for want of necessary enthusiasm in other members about 
the Bill. This Bill provided for a similar authority to the local Boards 
in the Province, as there is in England and America, to levy a library 
cess. This was the fourth attempt. 

The fifth and the successful attempt was of Madras State. The 
Library Act of Madras 1948, was the first Legislation of its kind in India 
intended to set up a library service in Madras. The benefit of this act 
is yet to be derived. J 

The sixth successful attempt was made in Hyderabad State in 1955. 
The Act is called the Hyderabad Public Libraries, Act, 1955. So far as 
the Maharashtra State is concerned, this Act is in force in the five dis¬ 
tricts of Marathwada region and tho following progress has been made 
so far:— 

1 . Local Library Authorities have been constituted by Government 
in all the districts. The State Library Council was also consti¬ 
tuted by the former Hyderabad State. 

2 . Library cess has been collected in some of tho Municipalities 
and Gram-Panehayats in accordance with section (12) of the 
Act. The following statement gives cess collected in various 
districts: 
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Name of the District 

1 . Nanded 

2 . Parbhani 

3. Bhir 

4. Osmanabad 


Cess collected in Rs. Paisa 


6489 • 55 
1669 * 33 


1570 • 00 
18286 • 57 


Total Rs 28015 * 45 


Maharashtra Granthallaya Sangha is striving hard for the Library 
Legislation. A model bill for libraries in Maharashtra State was prepared 
by the Sangh and the same was introduced in Bombay Legislative 
Assembly by Shri M.V. Donde, the Chairman of the Sangh in December 
1959. It was a non-Government Bill and was rejected by the legislature 
on the grounds that it would not fetch sufficient money for the Public 
Library Movement. This was the seventh and the latest attempt to pass 
the Public Libraries Act in its real sense. 

All these fragmentary attempts of Library Legislation trace the need 
of a comprehensive Library Act.) At the beginning of this article, I have 
given the years of Library Legislation and names of some advanced 
. countries in which it is fijst introduced. It is now more than a decade 
we became independent.| Jf we really want to further library activity and 
thereby education in this country we have to follow the example of these 
advanced countries. (Only then, we will be able to live respectfully in this 
world. It is a good sign that Government of India, Ministry of Education 
appointed an Advisory Committee for Libraries, in 1959, whose report raises 
hopes for a strong edifice of the library superstructure in the country. 

: The Public Library Service in the U.K. is far more advanced than 
in most other countries in the world. Still the U.K. Government appoint¬ 
ed a Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir Sydney Roberts to study 
Public Library Service, whose report was published in 1959. It may be a 
coincidence that the above two reports were out in the same year. It is 
very interesting to see that both reports recommended the need of proper 
Library Legislation for Public Libraries. In U.K. there is already a 
Public Libraries Act, and the only need is to amend it to suit the needs of 
the present day. In our country such a Legislation does not exist. 

Recently, on 12th Feb. 1961, Justice P.B. Gajendragadkar traced 
the necessity of a Public Libraries Act in his Presidential speech at 
Nagpur on the occasion of the 12th Conference of Marathi Granthalaya 
Parishad. He also pointed out, the valuable suggestions of the Advisory 
Committee for Libraries, appointed by the Ministry of Education, Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1959. 

We are an independent nation and we are passing through a transi¬ 
tional period. Bombay Library Development Committee 1939-40 in its 
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report, recommended that permissive legislation may be enacted to 
authorize any Municipality or Local Board to levy a special tax if they 
so desire, to raise money for libraries, so that if any localities are pre¬ 
pared to tax themselves for the establishment of libraries they will be 
enabled to do so. I may add that Municipalities or Local Boards 
be empowered to increase the cess. Educational progress through the 
development of Public Libraries is the common and equally usefuf basic 
issue on which all political parties are expected to come together. To-day 
all our legislatures. Municipalities and Local Boards are political minded. 
Now it is proper time for us to turn to the social issues. People are 
expecting our political leaders to shed their political prejudices and to 
lace the social problems with necessary boldness. If this is done the 
Govt, will not hesitate to pass the Public Libraries Act. 

One thing must be pointed out that at the time when the compre¬ 
hensive Public Libraries Act will be passed, we must see that existing 
facilities under the present fragmentary legislation will not suffer a set¬ 
back. / 

II we have to inarch in step with the advanced countries in the 
world, we have to provide a Public Library Service, so that our people can 
compete with other peoples in the world in the field of research in all 
branches o^knowledge. This fact asserts the necessity of Public Libra¬ 
ries Act J Such an act will bring necessary financial help for libraries. It 
will also bring co-operation among different libraries in our country. 
Ihe -vet will be useful in giving a satisfactory library service, more 
staff with better pay and better building. 

‘ In order to progress on these lines, Government of India, Ministry of 
iLducation have appointed a Committee of Librarians and Legal experts. 
Let us hope that this Committee will prepare a draft* bill for Public 
Libraries, and will consider in the present context the Model Library Act 
framed by Padmasbree I)r. S.R, Itanganathan and also the seven different 
bills which were introduced in provincial legislatures, quoted in the 
previous part of this article. It should take into account the facilities 
piovided by present fragmentary legislation and make necessary provi¬ 
sion to include them in the new Act. 

e In concluding this article, I may state that in chalking out a plan 
lor Public Library Legislation, we must see that it perfectly suits our 
country, is up-to-date and should be useful for the next thirty years. 
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Shri P. I). Kulkarni, B.A., D.Com., Dip. Lib. 8c. 

Librarian, B.M. College of Commerce , Poona. 

Reference work includes the direct, personal aid within a library to 
persons in search of information for whatever purpose, and also various 
library activities especially aimed at making information as easily as pos¬ 
sible. Selecting and organizing materials with this end in view is as 
important a part of reference work as their interpretation to the indivi¬ 
dual reader. It is the driving power without which the goal cannot be 
attained. 

The possession of the right books and the knowledge of how to use 
them are two things essential to the success of a reference department and 
the latter is no less important than the former. The ignorant assistant 
can render the finest collection of reference books practically useless, 
while the skilled assistant, who knows how to get from each book all the 
varied kinds of information that it is planned to give, can show astoni¬ 
shing results even when limited to only a few basic books. The provi¬ 
sion of people on a library staff who can do reference work, is as much a 
duty of the administration as the provision of reference materials. A 
library may not have a separate reference department because its staff 
is not organized into functional departments or because some other 
department, like circulation or cataloguing, handles also the reference 
work, but it should have on its staff someone who is responsible for seeing 
that reference is rendered as needed. 

-What number of people is needed ? 

There should be at least enough people assigned to reference duty in 
a library to handle all questions promptly and efficiently as the needs of 
the clientele demand. This is a minimum requirement only because in 
order to handle questions efficiently it is necessary to have more people 
than can ‘cover’ the reference desk. 

Many factors should be considered in determining the number of 
people needed for reference service in a given library. Among these are 
the size, character and habits of the clientele, the size and ability of the 
whole professional staff, the amount of clerical help provided, the plan of 




the library building, the kinds of reference service called for in that libra- 
ry, the number ot hours the library is open to the public and number of 
reference questions. 


Statistics of the number of questions asked during certain periods 
of the day for each day in the week should reveal whether it is necessary 
to have someone on duty for reference work all the time, and at what 
periods, if any, two or more persons are needed. In the general run of 
libraries, however, there should be someone capable of answering reference 
questions available to the pubiic during all the hours in which the library 
is open. This doe3 not necessarily mean that a reference librarian has to 
be on duty at the reference desk every hour. If available, a competent 
member of another department may be assigned to the reference desk to 
relieve a small reference staff. For two reasons the reference staff should 
be large enough so that no member will have to devote all his time to 
answering reference questions. First, there is work to be done away from 
the desk in selecting and organizing reference materials, compiling*biblio¬ 
graphies and other duties which may fall to the department, and which 
should be divided among its members. Second reason is that no one can 
keep up his full efficiency answering reference questions following one 
another in quick succession for more than two or three hours at a time. In 
short, to determine the number of reference assistants needed in a given 
library, therefore, requires a study of the particular situation, including 
the statistics of the number of questions each hour of the week and the 
time it takes not only to answer them but to carry on the other duties of 
the reference department. 

Selection of Members 

The first requirement of a reference assistant is ability to get the 
most out of the available reference materials. Thi3 skill comes partly from 
endowments and partly from experience, whether directed by instruction 
or gained by experimentation in practice. Since reference work generally 
demands a wider knowledge of the literature of many subjects than one 
person can usually be expected to have, one principle to follow in building 
up a reference staff is to try to select people with as many different spe¬ 
cialists as possible. Linguistic abilities can be divided and spread out 
over the department. A care should be taken while replacing assistant 
to see that the new assistant knows some language in which the rest of the 
department is weak. Handling many questions rapidly and searching out 
obscure information require somewhat different personal characteristics. 
These may not be combined in equal amount in any one person. Above 
all, in a reference department there must be congeniality and co-operation. 
The reference assistant who in the presence of a reader corrects or sup¬ 
plements information given by another assistant becomes unpopular with 
their colleagues. Certainly, each member of the department must be 
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ready to share his knowledge with the rest when the occasion demands, 
hut in such a way as not to seem officious. Moreover each must be will¬ 
ing to acknowledge his need of help if keeping a question to himself means 
unnecessary delay in serving a reader. 

There is no doubt that the reference librarian without school train¬ 
ing who has had several years’ experience in a library can render better 
service in that library than the recent, inexperienced graduate oi a library 
school. In no occupation does one learn more on the job than in reference 
work. It is equally true, however, that a beginner in library work will 
be better able to do reference work if he has had the benefit of a course 
in reference materials. 

Training—possible in service 

The familiarity with the library ean be easily possible for the new 
assistant if the existing staff’s attitude is sympathetic and helpful rather 
than distant and suspicious. Secondly, mistakes and embarrassments 
will be fewer if the rules, routines and policies of the department are in 
black and white bo that the newcomer may be able to study and absorb 
them when he is not distracted by either his own or his colleague’s 
activities. 

Current events and new publications soon make a reference librari¬ 
an’s knowledge out of date unless he deliberately makes effort to keep it 
up-to-date. Reading the daily newspapers, scanning periodicals, biblio¬ 
graphies and review's, examining current accessions to the library are all 
essential parts of his duties. Scanning periodicals and bibliographies, for 
example, may be performed at the reference desk if there are slack times. 
Reference staff meetings held at regular intervals will provide for sharing 
of information about new' materials as well as for exchange of ideas on 
ways of solving difficult problems. Each member of the staff may be 
assigned one or more professional library periodicals from which to report 
and digest articles of special interest to reference librarian. If such 
assignments are rotated, everyone will become familiar with all the profes¬ 
sional periodicals. 

It would be proper on the part of the new assistant that he should 
lose no time in learning all he can about the community, otherwise he can 
lose prestige quickly through lack of the background against which the 
questions are projected. He must, as soon as possible, put himself on a 
common footing with those who a eek his aid. In a college or school 
library, it will be personal familiarity with the administration of the 
college or school, including departments of instruction, with the students 
organization, activities and interests, the specialities of the individual 
members of the faculty, the school publications and so on, which will 
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provide the necessary knowledge of the immediate environment expected 
of the reference librarian. 

Responsibilities 

Delegation of responsibilities for certain parts of the work, such as 
the supervision of the shelving of certain records, promote efficiency both 
of the department and the individual. For each person to whom' a res¬ 
ponsibility of this kind is given, an additional hand should be spared in 
order to carry on in the absence of the person chiefly responsible. Such assis¬ 
tant may also serve as incharge of inter-library loans. There must be a 
clear understanding of: the circumstances under which a negative answer— 

‘It cannot be found’—may be given. A good general rule is that such an ans¬ 
wer may be given except with the approval of the highest ranking member 
of the reference staff available. Allied to this is the need to impress upon 
some assistants that they should consult others if they are in doubt how to 
proceed or if they find that the methods they are using are leading 
nowhere. Ambitious reference assistants who follow the advice of this ex¬ 
perienced reference librarian will not only render more satisfactory service 
to patrons and the readers of the library but will do themselves more good 
than if they work without help or guidance on questions too difficult. 

Sometimes it is neccesary to request the reader or inquirer to call 
back at some future time for some reference questions and at certain 
instances others are telephoned in advance of a visit to the library. In 
such cases, it Is necessary to have results of searches readily accessible 
when the reader comes in. For that reason the name and address of the 
reader and the time at which he is expected to call must be recorded as 
well as all the information about the questions that he was able to give. 

No reference assistant should feel offended if a succeeding worker goes 
over the same ground he has covered because it is always possible that a 
person with a different point of view will see significance in some bit of 
information which another ignored. 

The true reference librarian has his own self-centered pleasures in 
his work. His own thirst for knowledge for its own sake is constantly 
being satisfied. There is variety in reference work that prevent stagnation. 

The reference librarian never knows what question is going to come next 
and whether he and the library’s resources will be equal to it. If he has 
the instincts of a detecti ve, he will delight in the hard questions he has to 
solve by their correct solution. 



University Library System 

(With Special Reference to the Agricultural Universities in India.) 

Shri M. L. Singhvi, B.A., LL.B., MJAb. Sc., 

Assistant Librarian, University of Vdxipvr, Udaipur. 

“This, then is the true function, of the Library , to quicken the dormant 
book so that it may speak again; and with those who treat it lovingly 
and compassionately its spirit enters eagerly into communion. To 
these a library becomes a laboratory for the crystallisation of ideas 
perhaps long expressed, out of which process new ideas have their 
birth:’ - 

—Harvey Cushing 

Present Position : 

A note is found echoed in the Government of India’s Bulletin on 
the Third Five Year Plan. It is the expressed opinion of the Government 
of India that “experiences in the first two plans, and especially in the 
Second Plan, show that the rate of growth of agricultural production is 
one of the main limiting factor's in the progress of Indian economy”. It 
illustrates the vital interdependence between industry and agriculture. 
In fact, human history shows that for organised and successful economic 
development, agriculture must precede industry. It is all the more true 
in the case of India, that agriculture has always been, and for a long 
time to come, will continue to be the key of the development of “our 
country, to the enrichment of our people and to translation into reality 
of our dream to have a welfare state”. 

The reason for our low progress in achieving self-sufficiency in 
agricultural production is not so much due to increase in population as 
to lack of proper method of approach on the part of research workers on 
the one hand, and ignorance of them, of what exist, how to get what 
exist, and how to convey what achieved, on the improved methods of 
agriculture, on the other. The intensified interest in agricultural research 
and its effective organisation for providing the up-to-date information at 
the quickest moment to the needed, are the real solutions of these 
problems. 
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Meed of a Separate Agricultural University : 

Reserach is the basis of all agricultural teaching and progress. 
Howsoever, efficient the organisation for extension may be, unless it is 
based on the solid foundation of research, it would be like a house built 
on sand. It has been aptly remarked, “without adequate research, 
extension would be like an empty pipe line, costly alike to the people 
who paid for it and to the Government that built it”. 

Meeting the needs of the extensive research required at various levels, 
raises some problems such as : how to meet the most up-to-date and 
urgent needs in the various geographic areas of the country; how to 
group the many different types of research undertakings to get results 
without waste of effort and duplication ; how to establish close liason and 
co-operative working relationships among the various institutions and 
individuals engaged in agricultural research : how to finance the required 
research and obtain competent and adequately trained scientific person¬ 
nel ; and how to provide wide dissemination of (a) the scientific 
information needed by the scientists engaged in research and the 
results growing out of the research beneficial to farmer and the general 
public. 

Complexities of these problems and their solution being the concern 
to the nation as a whole, “are not amenable to be treated by a number of 
universities of the traditional type. Covering a large number of fields 
of related sciences, agriculture can develop to the extent necessary only 
when research in these fields is oriented to the changing problems of the 
cultivator with due orientation to local conditions and the results there 
from are effectively utilized in the training programmes and in the exten¬ 
sion services”. 


Thus to overcome such difficulties, it is essential to have a univer¬ 
sity different from the traditional type, as not to remain merely a seat of 
academic learning or a centre of intellectual pursuits but also to maintain 
a constant link with the farmers as a result of which, research, teaching 
and extension activities assume an integrated programme and a dynamic 
character. Such university namely, the Agricultural University, is to 
“make itself the pivot on which the development of agriculture will rest”, 
and to be, “the fountain-head to which all those interested in agriculture, 
whether it be small farmer or the large landholder, the professional 
worker, the scientist or the extension agent, may look for guidance”. 

Tools for Effective Research : 

Research is a “careful or critical inquiry or examination in seeking 
facts or principles ; a diligent investigation to ascertain something”. 
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This shows that research is not merely a search for truth, but a prolonged, 
intensive purposeful search. In view of this, needless it would be to 
ponder for an authoritative support when we have to say that a library 
which is “key to the knowledge” is also as important a tool as a laboratory 
in carrying out an effective research. It is a least controversial fact too, 
that a library, “the collection of all pertinent embodied thought” serves 
a vita! link in the chain between research and practice. Thus a library 
of any University remains a hub and centre of all its activities. It remains 
more than a library ; a laboratory, a workshop. 

University Library: 

Rapid Growth of Literature : 

The rapid and continually increasing growth in the output of techni¬ 
cal literature concerning the several disciplines which contribute to 
agricultural science, has created a serious problem. It has been estimat¬ 
ed in one of the studies made within the library of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, that the output of scientific journals in 
agriculture, in its broadest sense, has increased by 100 percent in the last 
twenty years, and is stiil growing each year. It is large enough to 
challenge all of us, and to make us ask, how long we can independently try 
to handle this mass of publications ? To illustrate it more specifically, 
let it be known that; at least 100 countries are publishing significant 
agricultural information ; this information appears atleast 50 different 
languages ; there are nearly 25,000 different serial publications that con¬ 
tain data necessary for agricultural research ; the publication of agri¬ 
cultural research in India is next to medicine and the percentage of 
such literature is nearly 30 ; the yearly output of the publication 
programme of the Indian Council of Agricultural Research and its Com¬ 
modity Committees has become more than double in the span of last ten 
years. 


Objectives : 

University’s : Thus when we are in danger of living to study instead 
of studying to live, the problem of controlling such spate of. literature is 
really formidable and demands a well administered, soundly organised 
and organically developed library. Any discussion for having such type of 
library is related to the parent body whose objectives it is intended to 
advance. So we look forward for the objectives that are to be pursued by 
the Agricultural Universities established in India. In conformity to the 
guide lines suggested by the Committee on Agricultural Universities in 
India, these are being* established in order to (a) impart education in 
different branches of study, particularly in agriculture, animal science, 
rural industry, agricultural engineering, veterinary science, home science 
and other allied subjecte; (b) advance research, particularly in agriculture 
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and other allied subjects ; and (c) undertake extension programme relat¬ 
ing to the aforesaid sciences. In pursuance of these objectives, the concept 
of the Agricultural University involves the complete integration of research 
teaching and extension, the three aspects of agricultural education. 

Library’s : In view of this, agricultural university library has some¬ 
what different objectives as compared to general library attached to the 
traditional type of university, chiefly due to difference in clientele and 
subject content. It is developed primarily for (a) facilitating the knotty 
research food problems; (b) solving the needs of cultivators by extending 
the research beyond laboratory ; (c) developing among students the 

civic responsibility, the capacity for leadership and the aptitude for career 
opportunities in the fields of agriculture, community development, 
co-operation etc. For these purposes, it accumulates and organizes the 
material acquired, in order to serve as an invaluable aid in conservation 
of knowledge and ideas and as an active force in the teaching, research 
and extension programmes. Through direct assistance to the members of 
the faculty and research staff and through the services of members of the 
library staff as instructional guides, it participates in the interpretative 
function of the university. Through its bibliographical and other reference 
services, it aids individuals of the instructional and research staff who 
are engaged in the research and in preperation of materials for publica¬ 
tion. Through its mobile services, it serves the farmers and workers in 
the field who are not able to consult and take the regular and constant 
use of the libraries at spot. 


Library System: 

Levels : In order to discharge such heavy responsibilities as discussed 
so for, all the libraries, small or large, scattered at different places of the 
university, are to be well knit together to form a well chanriellized 
and co-ordinated library system. It should consist of the following four 
different levels : Central Library ; Libraries at each of the constituent 
oolleges and the directorates of research and extension ; Libraries at each 
of the subject departments and principal experiment stations and Mobile 
Library Service for the farmers and workers in the field. 

The Central Library should be at the top to provide: (a) centralised 
purchases, technical treatment and general maintenance of the material 
acquired ; (b) union catalogue ; (c) long range and advanced nature 
reference service ; (d) bibliographical, indexing and abstracting services ; 
(e) orientation programmes and issuing of Guide Books, Hand Books, 
Manuals etc. ; (f) scientific management of the library’s working ; 

(g) multiple copies of text books ; (h) books outside the realms of 
prescribed text books ; (i) photostat copies ; (j) preparation of budget 
and working reports for the whole system ; (k) maintenance and organisa¬ 
tion of all the libraries and their services, belonging to the system. 
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At the second level, should come the libraries of each of the 
constituent colleges and the directorates of research and extension. These 
mainly to function as service libraries. Their function should be (a) 
selection and suggestion for purchases of the titles that are actually 
required to meet the needs of teaching programmes ; (b) technical treat¬ 
ment of casually received material and also maintenance of indexing files 
of pamphlet and ephimeral literature ; (c) short-range reference service ; 
(d) bibliographical checkings ; (e) keeping of liason between other 
libraries and its readers. 

Libraries at the third level serve the immediate needs of the 
research carried out at the various subject departments and principal 
experiment stations. They remain chiefly the collection of books to be 
consulted and used frequently, by the faculty members and the workers 
engaged in research. 

At the bottom, comes the Mobile Library Service. It should serve 
all those farmers • and field workers who are by their nature of work and 
duties may not be in position to visit any library, but would remain in 
constant need of consultation and use of the reading material. 

Structure : 

These levels relate to the establishment of a structure of authority 
which is carefully defined and co-ordinated for the attainment of specific 
objectives. The structure so developed should be able to serve as an 
unified management, administration and services. 

Accordingly, the Central Library should remain at the apex of the 
system and the other libraries should spread as the branches of a tree. 

CENTRAL LIBRARY 


Colleges & Directorates Subject Departments Mobile Library 

of Research & Extension & Principal Experiment Service. 

Libraries- Station Libraries. 

Organisation and Administrative Set-up- 
Line of authority-External 

To accomplish the specific objectives and to discharge the great 
responsibilities, the System should have a straight line of authority and 
responsibility in the administrative organisation. 

REGISTRAR | 

COMPTROLEER | VICE-CHANCELLOR 

THE ESTATE OFFICER j | 

DEAN OF STD DENT WELFARE | DEANS OF COLLEGES 

LIBRARIAN 
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Highly specialised functions of the System makes it essential that 
specific and well defined relationships should exist between the librarian 
and various groups and individuals of the University. The librarian, like 
all other officers, should be an officer of the University and should have 
the complete control of the entire System in order to implement the teach¬ 
ing, research and extension programmes of the University. He should 
also be a member of the Academic Council so that he may be able to share 
his responsibilities in shaping the academic matters of the University. 
In view of these, he should be directly responsible to the Vice-Chancellor 
for taking orders and reporting to him. 


Library Committee : 

To discharge the responsibilities involved in the educational aspects 
of the University, it should be there that the faculty members also 
co-operate in building up the collections and improving the library services. 
The practice of appointing persons without the prescribed professional 
qualifications even as an honorary librarian should not be followed. 
The co-operation of the faculty members should be taken in the formation 
of a Faculty Library Committee, which should exist to serve as in an 
advisory, rather than in an administrative capacity. In co-operation 
with the librarian it should concern particularly for : (a) formulating 
a library policy in relation to the development of resources for 
instruction and research ; (b) advising for the allocation of book funds to 
the library and the various faculties and departments ; (c) advising on 
the policy of reproducing unique materials ; (d) developing a general 
programme of library service in the complete interests of the University. 

VICE-CHANCELLOR 

LIBRARIAN-FACULTY LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


Administrative Set-up : 

The form of administration should be simple if efficiency is the goal. 
Again it should be completely aware of the Fifth Law of Library Science, 
‘A LIBRARY IS A GROWING ORGANISM’. A small library of to-day 
will soon grow in size and in staff. Therefore, it is important that the 
librarian must know the thousand and one tasks to be done in the System 
so that necessary changes can be quickly made as and when he comes to 
know about expensive and inadequate service. 


Functional-Division Method : 

To have the far flung library facilities knit together into a single 
strong library system, the set-up should be one of dynamic flow of 
material rather than the static method of multiplying inadequate service. 
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Thus if; should also follow the principle of a division of labour and be 
planned functional. But at the same time it should be kept in view that 
span of control may not be too wide as not to permit efficient supervision. 
To overcome this, a slight variation in the functional method should be 
made by working out it as functional-division method. 

Line of Authority—Internal: 

To offset the administrative difficulties of the common form of func¬ 
tional organisation, the line of authority based on the functional division 
method in the internal administration of the System should be : 


CHIEF OK DIRECTOR 


DEPUTY 


DIVISIONAL HEADS 


SECTIONAL INCHARGES 


ASSISTANTS 


Duties and Functions : 

Chief or Director : Person at the top of the Systems hould be 
designated as Chief or Director of Libraries as the case may be. His 
duties may differ from one university to another in some specific items, 
but in general, he should look after : General administration, planning, 
committee work, over all purchase policy, relation of library to university 
and library matter outside the university. In other words, he should be 
responsible for the policy, organisation, management, procedures, and 
determination of present and long-term needs of all the libraries and their 
services under the system. He should also represent the System, directly 
or indirectly, wherever it is needed, on all types of library matters. 

Deputy : Next to the Chief or Director, the person should be 
designated either Deputy Librarian or the Assistant Director, depending 
upon the Chief’s designation. He acts for the Chief when necessary and 
carries out the same responsibilities. In his own capacity he works to : 
aid and assist the Chief in matters of administration ; direct the installa¬ 
tion and the execution of a comprehensive administrative progamme, 
including budget and finance, general services, and personal activities 
of the library and other related administrative functions as may be 
delegated or assigned ; recommend and develop procedures and policies 
regarding all phases of the administrative programme ; maintain liason 
between staff members and the Chief and also between the different units 
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of the System and outside agencies on matters pertaining to administra- 
live functions. 


When there is no exclusive provision for the post of a Deputy, it 
should be proper to entrust these duties along with the duties of a Head 
of the Administrative Division to one person and that too, to a seniormost 
among all the Divisional Heads. 

Divisional Heads : Like the Chief or Deputy, the Heads also carry 
the same type of responsibilities, as they are required to have over all 
supervision, co ordination and organization of the Division headed by 
them. For the specific divisions, specific responsibilities differ, but in 
general, every Head should remain responsible for : planning out the work 
for their staff and to see that it is carried out effectively witli full satis¬ 
faction as well justificaton to every one employed ; directing, suggesting, 
and assisting the staff' in solving the problems and revising the procedures 
and routines ; co-ordinating the activities and co-operating with the other 
Heads ; making recommendations concerning appointment, promotions, 
salary adjustment, and other personnel matters ; rating staff members on 
their efficiency etc. 

In order to have efficient administration, the Heads should have 
freedom to supervise their own specific work, subject to the ordinary direc¬ 
tion of the Deputy or Chief. When the volume of work requires further 
divisions, the Heads should delegate specific operations to the Sectional 
Incharges and further to their Assistants. 

Divisions and their Sub-Sections : 

In accordance with the principle discussed under 5331, the complete 
activity of the System should be grouped into the three Divisions : 
Division of Administrative Management, Division of Technical Processing, 
and Division of Readers Services. 

Division of Administrative Management: Its function should be : 
directing and co-ordinating management functions of the System, as well as 
budgetary, fiscal, personnel, procurement (other than reading material), 
and general administrative services ; directing surveys of library methods 
and services ; and assisting the Chief in organization and maintenance of 
the System. 

All these functions should be further grouped under three sub-sections, 
namely, General Administration and Services ; Budget and Finances ; and 
Maintenance of other libraries of the System. 

General Administration and Services Section : It is required to 
conduct the general services programme ; procure equipment, administra- 
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tive supplies ; control and maintain the library property and records 
plan, administer and co-ordinate the personnel activities. 

Budget and Finance Section : It is charged with the budgetary 
aotivity, including the formulation, preparation and execution of the 
annual budget, accounting and auditing ot the financial activities. 

Maintenance of other Libraries Section : It maintains and provides 
the administrative control and general services related to administration 
and personnel, to all the other libraries of the System. 

Division of Technical Processing : It is required to select, acquire, 
classify, catalogue and prepare for use all the type of reading material 
added by purchase or gift or exchange. It is also required to provide 
photographic material and the binding of material. 

The Division is further grouped into sub-sections ; Selection and 
Acquisition, Classification & Cataloguing, Serials, Bindery, and Photo¬ 
copying. 

Selection and Acquisition Section : It is charged with the selection 
of material from all available sources published, ordering and receiving 
of the material, arranging for exchange of University’s publications, etc. 

Classification and Cataloguing Section : Analyses material from 
a subject matter point of view and assigning of pertinent subject numbers 
and headings ; catalogues and prepares the material for use. 

Serials Section : Serials are treated separately by this section. 

Bindery Section: Prepares the material for binding and the 
volumes thus prepared are bound. 

Photo-copying Section : Reproduces various kinds of material by 
employing the process of microphotography, experimental or special photo¬ 
graphy, photoprinting, and other photographic processes. 

Division of Reader’s Services : It handles all such services which 
are directly provided to the readers, by planning, organizing and adminis¬ 
tering lending, reference and documentation, through the sections of: 
Circulation, Maintenance, Reference and Documentation. 

Circulation Section : Provides for the lending of all type of 
reading materials stocked by the library, develops and applies improved 
methods for the performance and control of the lending services and the 
records which make it possible to locate publications. 
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Maintenance Section : Takes care of maintaining the material 
in proper condition. 

Reference Section : It is charged with the orientation, inter¬ 
pretation, and instruction of the readers in becoming acquainted with the 
library services and general character of the different type of material. 

It assists the readers in finding out the material or information from the 
material at the time it is needed by them. 

Documentation Section : Provides the range long reference 
and bibliographical services to the readers. It performs extended searches 
for information and bibliographic references on involved references of 
long-range needs ; it plans, develops, and compiles the bibliographies. 



Facets and Phases of Indian Library 
Development 

iShri P. ,V. Kaula, M.A., Librarian, Ba-nards Hindu University Library, 
Editor, Library Herald , Varanasi. 
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4 Concept of a Library : 

A library is an agency for universal and perpetual self-education. 

It is a social institution. Its function is to disseminate knowledge and 
help in the promotion of research and advancement of learning. It is a 
sheet-anchor ol education. In other words, a library is a hospitable 
institution to serve the needs of the people irrespective of any distinction. 

Libraries in the past: 

Libraries have been in existence in the past. In India we have been 
hearing or good libraries at Nalanda, Texila, Ujjain and Vikramshila. 

1 ho Nalanda Library was housed in a nine-storied building. The other 
libraries which were known as Saraswati Bhanduras wore generally 
attached to temples, monasteries, educational institutions anrf palaces, 
t hese libraries were serving only a very selected clientele and the material 
could not be loaned to others. Even during the Muslim period similar 
situation continued. Of course some of the Muslim rulers were patrons 
ol: learning and took special pleasure in creating libraries. 

« 

Libraries till 1900 : 

The establishment of libraries in India in the modern sense of the 
term, dates back to 18115 when the first public library was established in 
Calcutta from private resources. Of course, in 1808] the then Bombay 
Government had for the first time put up the proposal to register libraries 
and gave funds for the “encouragement of the libraries”. By 1850, 
public libraries had come into existence in the cities of Bombay, Calcutta 
atul Madras, mostly for tho benefit of British residents. A similar public 
library was established at Allahabad in 1863 but none of these libraries 
were open to the public. They were managed by subscriptions. These 
subscription-libraries in due course of time grew in number in various ' 
parts of the country. 
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Genesis of Public Libraries : 

It was in 1900 that the Calcutta Public Library was purchased by 
the Government of India and opened to public in 1902 by giving it the 
name of the Imperial Library, now the National Library at Calcutta. 
Another public library that was opened to public was the Punjab Public 
Library at Lahore, now in Pakistan, which was established in 1900. 

Baroda Libraries : 

4 

The movement for the establishment of public libraries according to 
a system was started in the former Baroda State in 1910. Its ruler" at 
that time established a Central Library besides a net-work of village and 
travelling libraries, under the directorship of an American Librarian, 
Mr. W. 0 Borden. As a result of it, within two decades 85% of the 
Baroda’s urban and rural population had access to libraries. 

Role of Library Associations : 

State Associations—Being stimulated by the library movement in 
Baroda the people in Andhra formed the Andhradesa Library Association 
in 1914. It has celebrated its Golden Jubilee only this year. This 
association helped in creating “floating library service” and conduct 
“library pilgrimages” on foot as well as on cycles. It also organised 
library conferences. In due course of time associations were formed in 
Bengal, Madras, Punjab, Bihar, Assam, Kerala, Maharashtra, Delhi, 
Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore and Rajasthan in the 
years, 1926, 1928, 1929, 1936, 1938, 1945, 1949, 1953, 1954, 1956, 1957, 
1962 and 1963 respectively. Besides the State Associations, Bombay 
Library Association, Vidharba Library Association and Government of 
India Libraries Association came into existence. These associations helped 
in the development of libraries in the various States. 

A11 India Associations : 

At the all-India level the professional associations plaved an 
important part in the development of libraries. In 19J3, the* Indian 
Library Association was established at Calcutta. It has been holding 
biennial conferences. Since 1920, there had been the All India Public 
Library Association with office at Vijayawada. Indian Association of 
Special Libraries and Information Centres (IASLIC) and Indian Academic 
Library Association came into existence in 1955 and 1961 respectively. 
Except IASLIC, the other library associations have not been active The 
Indian Library Association has not been functioning effectively since 
1953. 

Efforts of Dr. S. R. Ranganathan : 

In the development of libraries both at the State and National level. 
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Dr. S. R. Ranganathan has been a live-wire. Having founded the Madras 
Library Association and having created library consciousness in Madras 
State, he worked very hard to move the Government to establish a net¬ 
work of libraries through Library Legislation. In 1945, he published the 
National Library System : a plan for India in 1947 . Post-war reconstruc¬ 
tion of libraries in India : and in 1950 Library development plan with a 
thirty year programme for India. 

Library provision under the Plans : 

In 1951, Government of India released its First Five Year Plan. 
The provision for libraries had not been given adequate representation in 
the Plan. By the end of the First Plan period, the Government claims 
to have established 9 State Central libraries and about 100 district 
libraries. It was stated that by the end of the Second Plan period, the 
whole country would be having the District Libraries and the State 
Central Libraries. But by the end of the Second Plan, these objectives 
did not seem to have been fulfilled. In the Third Plan, the promise of the 
Government has been repeated in a different language and it is yet to be 
seen, how far the country would be filled up with District Libraries in all 
the districts and Central Libraries in all the States. 

A provision that was laid down in the First Five Year Plan was 
that the country would have the National Central Library established. 
But within the planning period of the First Plan, this provision was not 
implemented. In the Second Plan, the hope was still given for the 
establishment of the National Central Library ; and yet nothing was done 
to set up this library. Even in the third plan no efforts have been made 
to set up this library. 

Recommendation of the Advisory Committee ; 

Meanwhile in 1956, the Government set up an Advisory Committee 
for Libraries which recommended in its Report the setting up of integrated 
library service within 25 years. It also laid down that there would be a 
National Central Library at the apex of the entire library system with 3 
National Libraries functioning at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. These 
libraries would be linked with State Central Libraries and District 
Libraries in each of the States. This dream has yet to become a reality. 

The Report contains the following useful recommendations : 

1. 25 year development plan ; 

2. Authorising Local bodies to levy a library cess as a surcharge on 
the property tax ; 

3. Library grant by the State Government ultimately to be equal 
to three times the proceeds of the library cess ; 
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4. Government of India Grant equal to the proceeds of the library 
cess within the State ; 

5. Eventual amalgamation of each aided library with the statutory 
library system of the area ; 

6. Enactment of a State Library Act by each State ; 

7. Enactment of a Central Library Act by the Government of 
India ; 

8. Giving a part of the State grant to a Library Authority in the 
provision of library staff ; 

9. Greater facilities in library training ; and 

10. Effective co-operation among libraries. 

Besides the above recommendations, the Report has made several 
other recommendations. But many of them are misleading, unimaginative 
and self-contradictory. The Report has been badly drafted and does not 
even bear on index. ^ The comments on the Report have been published in 
the Library Herald V 3, 1960, p. 72-90. The Report was discussed at the 
12th All India Library Conference at Calcutta and the author of this 
paper brought the injurious elements of the Report to the notice of the 
profession. The Report on the whole is a landmark in the library develop¬ 
ment of India. 

Facets and Phases of Library Development: 

The library development in India has several other facets and 
phases. These related to the following : 

1. Library Legislation ; 

2. Library education ; 

3. Library literature ; 

4. Library conferences; 

5. Library personnel ; 

6. Academic libraries ; 

7. Special libraries ; 

8. Bibliographical and documentation work ; 

9. Scientific information service; 

10. Library seminars—National and International; and 

11. Standardisation. 
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Besides the aspects of the library development as enumerated 
above, the following aspects have already been discussed in the previous 
pages ; 

1. Role of library associations ; 

2. Role of Dr. Ranganathan ; 

3. Provisions in the Five Year Plans ; and 

4. Future structure of library development. 

Legislation Factor : 

The concept and progress of the library legislation in India is the 
result of the single-handed efforts of Dr. Ranganathan who drafted a 
Model Library Act in 1930 and got it approved by the profession in 
December 1931 at the All Asia Educational Conference and later at the 
5th All India Library Conference at Bombay in 1942 and the 8th All 
India Library Conference at Nagpur in 1949. His Model Bill has been 
enacted as a law in Madras in 1948, in Hyderabad in 1955, and in Andhra 
Pradesh in 1960. Dr. Ranganathan has shown the way that effective 
library development on the basis of a system can be achieved through 
library legislation. The Government of the various states and that of the 
Centre are aware of the usefulness of library legislation. 

Educational Factor : 

The development of library education is again Dr. Ranganatlian’s 
work. He was the first to start a one-year Diploma Course in Library 
Science at the University level in 1935 at Madras and a Master’s Degree 
Course and Doctorate in 1948 at Delhi. At present library education is 
being imparted at the following levels : 

1. Semi Professional level : Certificate in Library Science 

2. Professional level : Diploma/B. Lib. Sc. 

3. Specialist level : M. Lib. Sc/Ph. D. 

The University Grants Commission set up a Review Committee on 
Library Science in 1951. This Committee under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Ranganathan has standardised the courses of study etc. in the 
universities. There are at present 17 University Library Schools impart¬ 
ing library education in the country. Of these, there is only one school— 
the Delhi School—providing facilities for higher education. Certificate 
courses are being conducted by State library associations and four univer¬ 
sities. There is greater awareness in universities for providing full-time 
teachers in library schools. 
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Library Literature: 

In the field of library literature, Dr. Ranganathan’s contribution 
stands out .very prominently. H s books have become classics in Library 
Science. Being a great prolific at thor, his work still continues even with 
a record publications numbering l 5 and about a l,OuO articles. Of late, 
several authors have written bool s on various aspects of library science. 
A number of periodicals have also appeared, some of them having ceased 
publication. Among the periodicals which appear regularly, the following 
may be mentioned : 

1. Indian Librarian, Jullundur 

2. Herald of Library Science, Varanasi 

3. Library Herald, Delhi 

4. Library Science, Bangalore 

5. Iaslic bulletin, Calcutta 

(i. Granthagar, Calcutta 

7. Granthapal, Nagpur 

8. Pustakalaya, Patna 

9. Granthalaya Sarvasvema, Vijayawada 

10. Granthalokam, Trivandrum 

11. Sahitya Sekkar, Bombay 


Conference Factor : 

There have been a number of Library Conferences. The first 
conference at an All-India level was held at Lahore in 1918. Nine 
conferences were held by the All-India Public Library Association from 
1920-34. 14 conferences have been held by the Indian Library Associa¬ 

tion. Iaslic has organised 4 conferences. Dr. Ranganathan being the 
President of the Indian Library Association from 1944-53 lifted the 
standard of conferences to higher professional levels. Symposia of papers 
on various aspects of Library Science have been discussed at these 
conferences. Some of the State Library Associations have been sponsoring 
annual or periodical conferences. These conferences help a great deal in 
improving library thought. 


Personnel Factor : 

The days of do-all librarian have ended in several institutions. The 
school libraries are however still being managed without trained libra¬ 
rians. A Librarian’s status has also undergone a change. His grades are 
on par with the academic staff in several libraries. 
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Academic Libraries: 

There has been a steady development of academic libraries in India. 
Radlnikrishnan Commission (1948) had laid down a distinct position for 
University Libraries. The Mudaliar Commission (1954) had emphasised 
the creation of effective libraries in secondary schools. But a great fillip 
to the organisation of university and college libraries was given through 
the recommendations of the Libraries Committee of the Uni versity Grants 
Commission headed by Dr. Ranganathan. The Committee was set np in 
1957 and its recommendations were discussed at a seminar in 1959 and 
accepted by the University Grants Commission. The main recommenda¬ 
tions have been pertaining to the grants provided to libraries, library 
personnel, functioning of departmental libraries, library science depart¬ 
ments, and library service. It laid down that the grades of University 
and College librarians should be on par with the academic staff. Readers’ 
and Lecturers’ grades have been provided to trained library personnel in 
several universities and colleges. 

Technical and Specialists Libraries : 

Several types of libraries for specialists users have sprung up in 
recent years. There are more than 200 government departmental libraries, 
a number of scientific and technical libraries, business information centres, 
and libraries for special classes of people. These libraries which are 
mostly attached to various offices, departments and ministries of the 
Government, and industrial and scientific institutions, have developed 
specialised services. 

Bibliographical Work and Documentation : 

Specialised services have been introduced in several libraries. Some 
of the libraries have given serious attention to bibliographical work and 
documentation. Ad hoe bibliographies on several subjects have been 
brought out and documentation work initiated. The Library of the 
Ministry of Labour and Employment, Government of India started the 
systematic documentation work in 1951 and bibliographical work in 1957. 

A few other libraries in the Government of India followed the example of 
the Ministry of Labour & Employment and started documentation work. 
Besides the departmental libraries, some special libraries and university 
libraries have also started bibliographical and documentation work. The 
Indian National Bibliography has been started from August 1958 from the 
Central Reference Library housed in the National- Library at Calcutta. 
This bibliography is the periodic record of the publications published in 
India. The Governmental publications form a separate section in the 
Bibliography. 
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Scientific Information Service : 

Scientific Information Service has become a necessity to feed scienti¬ 
fic and technical workers in scientific laboratories, research and technical 
institutions. A centralised indexing service of scientific literature has 
been started from 1954 from the Indian National Scientific Documentation 
Centre (INSDOC). This centre was established at Delhi in 1951 with the 
assistance of UNESCO. Dr. Ranganathan had advocated about its 
establishment before the Government and UNESCO. The Insdoc list 
indexing the scientific literature is published from Insdoc on fortnightly 
basis. Insdoc has developed the following services : 


1. Documentation services ; 

2. Translation service ; 

3. Bibliographical service ; and 

4. Document reprography service. 


The expansion of Insdoc in the Third Five Year Plan was recom- 
tnended by Dr. Ranganathan being a one-man Committee appoined by 
the Planning Commission. As a result of the recommendations of this 
committee, the services of Insdoc are being expanded and a National 
Central Science Library establised in New Delhi. 

National and International Seminars : 

Periodical seminars have been a feature of library conferences and 
library schools. Delhi seminar in Library Science was regular programme 
of the Indian Library Association in co-operation with the University of 
Delhi from 1949-53. Library Research Circle at Delhi did a very useful 
work under the guidance of Dr. Ranganathan from 1950-55.' Study 
circles have been established at Varanasi, Madras, Bangalore, Trivandrum 
and Jaipur. A national seminar on Research in Social Sciences was held in 
New Delhi in January 1959. One of the recommendations of this seminar 
has been the establishment of a Documentation Centre in Social sciences, 
laslic and DR PC have been organising National seminars to discuss 
problems peculiar to special libraries and documentation. The UNESCO 
Regional Seminars sponsored by UNESCO in co-operation with the 
Government of India were held in Delhi in 1955 and 1960 respectively. 
The former was on Public Library Development in Asia and the latter on 
Library Development in South Asia'. Both the seminars had made very 
useful recommendations. 

Standardization : 

Soon after the Independence, the Indian Standards Institution (ISI) 
was established by the Government of India. It sot up a Documentation 
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►optional Committee (EC2) in 1948 with Dr. Ranganathan as chairman to 
formulate standards on documentation and other aspects of library 
science. The Committee has formulated 16 standards and are still work¬ 
ing with some other standards. In 1958, ISI also set up a Library 
Buildings, Fittings and Furniture Committee with Dr. Ranganathan as 
chairman. This committee has formulated 3 standards on elements in the 
design of library building and fittings and furniture. These standards 
should be implemented by libraries in the country. 


Library Personality ; 

In spite of various developments in the field of libraries and its 
several remarkable features, the condition of libraries on the whole has 
remained far from satisfactory. As recorded in the Report of the Library 
Advisory Committee, maify of the libraries are “stagnate pool of books’’. 
The grants to most of the libraries are very inadequate ranging from 
Rs. 25 to Rs. 150 per year. Comparatively a few fortunate libraries get 
an annual grant ranging from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 4,000. Several errors 
have been committed in creating State Central Libraries and District 
Libraries. Libraries already in existence have been given new names of 
►State Central Libraries ; and where it has not been done, older and useful 
libraries have been made to starve. The Central Libraries of Bihar, 
Andhra, Madras and Maharashtra belong to the former category and those 
of U.l . and West Bengal to the latter category. In Rajasthan there is a 
Librarian of the State Central Library without the library itself since 
1956. In Delhi, the Delhi Public Library has been set up just to the 
next door of the Hardinge Public Library in a building not meant for it. 
The Delhi Public Library has opened three branches and four community 
centres. But it has remained “model by itself” as remarked by Mr. M.C. 
Chagla, Union Education Minister. 


The library personality of India has been visualised in a scientific 
manner in the Library Development Plan (1950). There have been library 
development plans for UP, Bombay, Kerala, Mysore and Bengal drafted 
by Dr. Ranganathan. These plans should be implemented in the light of 
the useful recommendations of the Library Advisory Committee. 

Problems : 

There are various factors which have hampered the growth of 
libraries in India. These may be briefly enumerated as under: 

1. Book famine in Indian languages; 

2. Heavy postage on the movements of books ; 

3. Lack of reading habit among the literate people; 

4. Inadequate grants to the existing libraries; 
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5. Untrained and unsympathetic personnel employed in libraries ; 

6. Weak library associations not duly represented by professional 
librarians; 

7. Absence of a uniform library system in the country ; 

8. Apathy towards the enactment of library legislation ; 

9. Lack of proper training facilities for librarians ; and 

10. Absence of dynamic educational programmes in the country. 

All these problems should be resolved by the united efforts of the 
librarians, people and the Government. 

New Era of Library Science : 

Let us .not forget that India has created a New Era in Library 
Science. The contributions of Dr. Ranganathan have received an inter¬ 
national recognition. Library techniques forged in India have created 
new dimensions to library science. India has invented a scheme of 
classification—-Colon classification—the only complete analytico-synthotio 
classification in the world ; a code for classified catalogue—classified 
catalogue code—the only code for classified catalogue in the world ; Chain 
Procedure, Facet Analysis, Zone Analysis, Octage Notation and several 
other ideas and techniques in various branches of library science now 
recognised throughout the world and even adopted in several projects. 
Against this remarkable, dedicated, indefatigable and classical work of 
Dr. Ranganathan, the Indian libraries are still ignorant about several of 
these techniques. How will Indian libraries and librarians come to 
realise that effective library service does depend on the latest and the 
effective tools and techniques. No other profession can afford to carry 
on with out-of-date ideas, out-moded methods and tools and expect to 
give the best results to the society. The library profession should, there¬ 
fore, adopt a scientific and helpful outlook in the development of libraries 
and library service. 





India’s National Library 

Shri P. N. Venkatachari, Assistant Editor , Indian National Bibliography, 
National Library, Calcutta. 

Shri M. N. Nagaraj, Assistant Librarian, National LAbrary, Calcutta. 

/ India’s National Library has comparatively a recent origin even 
though one might trace its genesis to the Calcutta Public Library in its 
legacy of the collections of rare books and journals. Though primarily 
it was the effort of the European community of Calcutta that led to the 
establishment of the Calcutta Public Library (a private organisation), it 
gave to Calcutta'what it lacked sorely and eventually proved to be the 
basis for the Imperial Library which in turn had become the fore-runner 
of India’s National Library. > Many important celebrities like Prince 
Dwarakanatli Tagore were connected with the Calcutta Public Library as 
patrons. But for a few of its earlier years, this Library was housed in the 
Metcalfe Hall, a historic building of the city built to commemorate Lord 
(then'Mr.’Charles) Metcalfe for his efforts in emancipating the press 
and for his public and private virtues. The Public Library had the 
fortune of having Mr. Peary Chand Mitra, the first Bengali novelist, as 
its Librarian during the period of its expansion. The management was 
originally entrusted to a Committee of three curators chosen by the 
proprietors and first class subscribers of one year’s standing. Later, 
towards 1873, a Council took over the management consisting partly of 
proprietors and partly of subscribers. For the first time an Indian, 
Maharaja Narendra Krishna, became its President in 1877. About the 
holdings of the Calcutta Public Library the only available source is three 
catalogues put out by it in the last decade of the nineteenth century. So 
far as its clientele is concerned, besides proprietors and subscribers," poor 
students were also allowed to use the Library free of charge for a specified 
period of time. During the seventy-three long years of existence, except¬ 
ing for the first two decades, it had to suffer a little in importance due to 
the establishment of many libraries in the different parts of the city. 
Added to this, the European Community which was taking lively interest 
in the progress of this Institution began to evince less interest under the 
impact of the Sepoy Mutiny. Even financially it was more or less a hand 
to mouth existence till 1880 when the management applied for government 
grant of Its. 200 00 per month (!). Things began to look up when, upon 
the suggestion of Mr. Mackenzie, one of the proprietors of the Library 
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and a high government official of Bengal, the municipality of Calcutta 
took over partial charge of the Library. A free reading room was opened 
in accordance with the conditions stipulated by the municipality. 
Incidentally it will be of interest to know that the great patriot Bepin 
Chandra Pal was the librarian during the last years of the century. At 
the turn of the century, because of the unlimited readership and the 
reluctance of the municipality to take over complete responsibility of 
running the Library, things began to worsen. 


Imperial Library : 

It was at this juncture"Lord Curzorl was appointed as the Viceroy 
of India. One of the first acts he did after arriving in Calcutta was to 
survey the existing library conditions in the city. He (Conceived the idea 
of establishing a very good library by buying off the rights of the 
proprietors of the Calcutta Public Library and amalgamating it with the 
existing Imperial Library which was then open to the Government 
officials only. ^ It took about a year for the library to take shape and it 
was formally opened by Lord Curzon himself who had christened it as 
•'Imperial Library’ in the afternoon of Friday, 30th January, 1903, in the 
Metcalfe Hall in the presence of a distinguished gathering of which 
Asutosh Mukhopadhyay was also one. In the words of Lord Curzon : “It 
is intended that it should be a Library of reference, a working place fox- 
students, and a repository of materials for the future historians of India, 
in which, as far as possible, every work written about India at any time 
can be seen and read”. He looked forward to a time when it would 
become a place to which people would resort as they did to the British 
Museum in London or the Bodleian in Oxford, to pursue their studies 
under agreeable conditions with every assistance that pleasant surround¬ 
ings and a polite and competent staff could place at their disposal. The 
subsequent development of this Library has gone to prove how prophetic 
this utterance was. The opening of the Imperial Library, under the 
direct patronage of the Government is a landmark in the history of 
library movement in India. For the first time the Government recognised 
its obligations towards the reading public. 


The library was governed by a Council formed from the local 
peopled The first librarian, John Macfarlance of the British Museum, 
was responsible for disciplining the material and services of the Library. 
He brought out the first few catalogues of the Library. That he was a 
man of vision was borne out by the fact that in one of the annual reports 
he had adumbrated that collecting the best books published all over 
India should be the primary function of the Library. To modernise the 
services he introduced the Card Catalogues besides bringing out regularly 
subject lists on specialised topics. During the early years, efforts were 
made to fulfil the spirit of Lord Curzon’s idea of acquisition of books to 
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the Library by adding a good collection of books on India. The Library 
was enriched by a gift from the Zamindar of Buhar consisting of a rich 
collection of books and manuscripts in Arabic, Persian and Urdu. 

In 1906 the Library sustained a great loss by the untimely death of 
its librarian. For a short interlude an official of the Library acted as the 
Librarian before Mr. Harinath De, a renowned linguist, was appointed 
as its librarian. The technical services of the library continued under his 
guidance and in 1909 a catalogue of maps and plans was published. 

With the death of Harinath De in 1911, Mr. T. A Chapman was 
appointed librarian. It was during his long tenure of 19 years an all¬ 
round improvement of the Library was registered. His annual reports 
make very good reading and have in them a personal touch. The library 
Council was reconstituted in 1912. It consisted of four persons, the 
President being Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyay. The book grant was only 
Rs. 1.0,000 and a rule was laid down that every book bought must have 
the sanction of the Council and in acquiring books a panel of advisers 
would assist the librarian. It was in the year 1913 that a decision was 
taken to stop buying current works of fiction. In the same year hand 
lists (i.e. classified sheaf catalogues) for Indian language books were 
compiled. An attempt was made for the introduction of the staff manual 
The inter-library co-operation so far as exchange of lists of additions 
between Calcutta libraries was achieved. Mr. Maefarlane’s idea that the 
beat books published all over India should be collected by the Library 
was further promoted by Chapman at successive Council meetings wherein 
lie pleaded that the Library should enjoy copyright privileges. °An effort 
was made in this direction by addressing a letter to the Government of 
India but for three long years matter dragged on when at last it was 
given up. 

G. Thibault’s Sanskrit manuscripts were acquired in 1919. With 
the acquisition of manuscripts and other rare and important material 
already on the shelves of the Library, Chapman had suggested aircondi¬ 
tioning for the better preservation of books, but this was postponed for 
want of funds. These failures might have impelled the exasperated 
librarian to remark : ‘There is po country of the size of India that is so 
backward in the matter of libraries but there may be no country with so 
small a revenue in proportion to her population’. At the instance of 
Mr. Chapman, who opined that the smoke coming from the Howrah 
factories and the steam boats on the Ganges caused the deterioration of 
the paper of the books, the library was shifted to Esplanade which was 
considered a better suited location for the library. In connection with the 
shifting work, K. M. Asadullah who was to become the Librarian later 
was sent from Simla. The Council was given an all India character by a 
change in its composition with effect from 1929. Instead of a Chairman 
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arul four members (all from Calcutta), the new Council consisted of 8 
persons -2 representatives of the Bengal Government, 2 nominees of the 
Calcutta University, 3 persons nominated by the Government of India to 
represent interests outside Bengal and the Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India as the Ex-officio Chairman. 

To reorganise the affairs of the Library, the Government of India 
appointed a Committee in 1926 under the Chairmanship of Mr. J. A. 
Richey. One of the main recommendations of the Committee was that 
the library should be a copyright library. It also recommended that the 
Bengal Government should contribute Rs. 20,000 towards the main¬ 
tenance of the Reading Room. At the initiative of the Government a 
scheme was submitted to make the library into a Copyright Library. The 
question of establishing a small bindery for the Library was considered 
and was dropped on the advice of the Manager, Government of India 
Press, who was doing the binding work for the Library since its inception. 
A start was made during this time to publish weekly select lists of books 
added to the library through the medium of the press. Chapman retired 
in 1930 and K. M. Asadullah took over charge of the Library. Now that 
the l ibrary was sufficiently organised to offer practical training in librarian- 
ship, the librarian had made a proposal to organise training classes. 
Further improvements were made by framing a set of rules in respect of 
admission to the newly started private reading rooms, levy of fines for the 
late return of book by the borrowers. The training classes were started 
from July, 1935, the period being six months, with a stress on the practi¬ 
cal aspect. The classes were held on alternate years. The last training 
class was held in 1945. The Library has trained 88 persons. From 
1939 a set of new rules was framed for the Lending Section as well as a 
system of registration. 

jlChe outbreak of World War II had its effect on the Library also. 
The war exigencies made it necessary for the temporary transfer of this 
Library to a private accommodation in the Jabakusum House at 34, 
Chittaranjan Avenue, in February, 1942. The printing of the various 
catalogues of the Library, which was regular, though slow', was completely 
stopped for the sake of paper economy 
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(After the stringent war years were over, the scheme for compiling 
and bringing up-to-date the various catalogue of the Library, both 
printed and card, was mooted by the library authorities and sanction 
obtained. It was at this period of development, Khan Bahadur K. M. 
Asadullah relinquished chargeljJuly, 1947) and Shri Y. M. Mulay held 
charge of the Institution till Shri B. S. Kesavan was appointed Librarian 
in March, 1948. Shri B. S. Kesavan continued to pilot the Institution till 
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the first part of the January, 1963. * Far-reaching decisions about, the 
Library’s future status were made by christening it as “National 
Library” in 1948.) At the same time Shri C. Kajagopalachari, the then 
Governor of West Bengal, recommended that the Belvedere mansion with 
its gracious setting should be the future home oi the National Library) it 
is worth recording here late Shri Jawaharla! Nehru s directive to the 
government when the decision waa made : “I do not want Belvedere for 
the mere purpose of stacking books. We want to convert it into a fine 
central library where large number of research students can work and 
where there will be all the other amenities which a modern library gives. 
The place must not be judged as something just like the present Imperial 
Library. It is not merely a question of accommodation but of something 
much more”. Belvedere mansion in its 250 years of existence, had been 
the house of princes, governors and viceroys. Architecturally speaking, 
this is of a fine Italian renaissance style developed on an ordinary Anglo- 
Indian building. It is situated at the South-Western part of Calcutta, a 
little away, on all sides, from the crowded areas of the city. What was 
the place for a chosen few, had become now, in the words of the late 
Maulana Azad, “the resort of even the humblest seeker of knowledge and 
truth”. 

*The first few years of the National Library were an exciting period 
adapting a luxury set-up for functional used This is eloquently described 
bv Shri B.S. Kesavan thus : “When the exigencies of war played ducks 
and drakes with the old Imperial Library, shifting its contents almost 
overnight in lorries to temporary habitation in Jabakusum House, the old 
wooden stacks were wrenched violently out of position and ruined in the 
course of hasty re-fitting. There was not an inch of steel anywhere in 
the Library and what furniture there was, was completely outmoded and 
unsuited to the now habitation. Lakhs of rupees worth of steel shelving 
specially designed for economic storage of hooks, new wooden furniture for 
comfortable reading, re-laying of functional concrete floors covered with 
l inoleum for noiseless walk, indirect and local lighting of the reading rooms 
and other work rooms, changing over the entire electric system from 
direct to alternating current for the use of efficient fluorescent lighting, 
were all carried out during the four years previous to the formal opening 
of the library to the public.” In the matter of shelving, the Belvedere 
Mansion presented certain problems arising out of its architecture. The 

area available for stacking was the rather sprawling system of rooms on 

the ground floor with a lot of space paved with marble. The conventional 
form of fixed stacks with implications of narrow gangways and the conse¬ 
quent problems of dusting could not be thought of in the new set up. 
Also the building was old and its walls and floors could not be tampered 
with, with any impunity. The solution was found by designing the 
rolling stack which could be packed tight in a row and could be efficiently 
cleaned with the aid of vacuum cleaner. These shelves completely isolated 
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the books from termites and allowed themselves to bo easily manipulated 
to suit any room anywhere. These rolling stacks are economical in space 
and easy to handle. In spite of this shifting of the library to Belvedere, 
the library still maintains a branch in the heart of city, in Esplanade, one 
time house of the Imperial Library, which is being used as a newspaper 
reading room equipped fully with modern amenities..) 

The completion of shifting to Belvedere synchronised with the 
golden jubilee celebrations of the library in 1953. The new -house of 
the Library at Belvedere was formally opened to the public at a ceremony 
befitting the occasion by the late Maulana Abul Kaiatn Azad. The 
expansion of the Library from this day onwards was phenomenol and no 
library in the world would have registered such an extent of progress 
within such a short time as the National Library has done in all the facets 
of its work upto the current year from that period. Verily this period 
may be called the golden age of the library. 


Richness of Library’s Holdings : 

/The National Library’s collection of books, though quantitatively 
cannot bear comparison with any of the leading Western National 
Libraries, is nevertheless rich in content. The Library’s stock of books 
has very nearly touched one and a half million mark now and its variety 
of languages is as large as any would find in the other National Libraries 
of the world.) The Library has in its possession some of the very early 
printed books, e.g. Plniey’s Natural History (1539), Biblia Damulica 
(Tamil translation of the Bible) of 1723, Abraham Roger’s translation of 
Poet Bhartrihari into Duch (1651), works by Sir William Jones, and many 
of the books printed by William Carey. Many of the works published 
and possessed by the Fort William College are found on the shelves of the 
National Library. (It possesses also very important catalogues and 
journals published both in India and abroad.) The collection shows a 
bias for humanities ; but the recent drive for building up the collection 
on a rational basis has enabled the library to acquire books on other 
subjects, t The richness of the Library’s Bengal' Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit 
and Urdu collections deserves mention here) Valuable Sanskrit works of 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the critical editions of Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar, 
all the works of the important Sanskit series like Cliaukhamba, Banaras, 
Bombay Sanskrit series, many anthologies like padyaveni, padyamrita- 
tarangini, contributions of Muslim and Parsees to Sanskrit literature, all 
the works of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, works by R.T. 
Colebrooke are found in the Library’s Sanskrit collection. Sacred works 
in Pali contributions of eminent scholars like E: Burnoff, Dr. B.M. Barua, 
Dr. B. C. Law are available in the library. Jaina works translated in the 
Sacred Book sof the East series, many journals of Jaina studies mark the 
Pali Collection. Bengali journals available is next only to that of the 
Bangiya Sahitya Lavished Library. The rich collection of Bengali books 
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of the Library are indispensable source material for scholars for study of 
the social and cultural movements in the nineteenth century Bengal. They 
also offer interesting example of the progress of Bengali printingf 

Sources of Acquisition : 

1 Thanks to the enactment of the Delivery of Books (Public Libraries) 
Act in 19.54, and its amendment in 1956 to include newspapers and 
periodicals in its purview, the library has now become entitled to receive 
one copy each of all publications issued in the country free of cost. The 
Delivery of Books Act section watches the receipt of books, acknowledges 
their receipt and keeps track of the defaulting publishers. Previously 
duo to the political supremacy of the English tongue, the emphasis in 
acquisition was for publications in that language.'} This accounts for 
the predominance of books in English. This emphasis, unfortunately, haB 
to continue till our national literature is fully developed, f But the library 
has now launched a, programme for acquisition of all standard publi¬ 
cations in all the major Indian languages published before 1954.': The 
library has spent a considerable araout in purchasing old books in the 
recent years. 1 the collection has now become truly national in character 
with its ever-growing Indian language sections .) 

1 The book budget of the library is Rupees four lacks, a major portion 
ef which is spent for foreign books and journals. * 

Besides acquisition by law and purchase the library receives 
publications in exchange and as gilt. It is also a depository for the 
publications of the United Nations and its agencies, documents of the 
United States and Canadian Governments. 

1 Considerable number of books have been acquired on exchange basis 
and also as gift. The library has exehmige relations with libraries and 
learned institutions throughout the world.3 The library has received about 
1,50,000 volumes of books as gift from individuals. The most important 
among these are tho Asutosh Collection, Ramdas Sen Collection, Barid 
Baran Mookerjee Collection, Sir Jadunath Sarkar Collection which includes 
books in Marathi and Persian in addition to the books in English, Dr. S.N. 
Sen Collection of history books and Vaiyapuri Pillai Collection consisting 
of Tamil classics and books on linguistics. The Asutosh Collection is a 
magnificent library with a phenomenal range of subjects and languages. 
If a comparison should be made.it should be with some of the great 
private libraries of English and European nobility which have been made 
Over to the National Libraries of those countries. 

Processing: 

' I lie Library s technical sections have been organised on modern 
lines. Classification, cataloguing etc. are being done according to the 



universally accepted techniques,) Since the general stock of books is in 
ths closed access the catalogues serve as the key to the contents of the 
library. Catalogues, both in card and book form, are available. The 
library issues a monthly list of additions for the benefit of readers interest¬ 
ed in current acquisition. 

The Services of the Library : 

y In its spacious Reading Rooms which can accommodate at one time 
more than 350 readers, the library’s important reference material, 
numbering about 15,000 volumes are keptr> To depict the country’s 
cultural achievement each of the alcoves in tfte Reading Room are fittid 
with a dedicatory plaque containing the name that stands for supreme 
achievement in letters of each major linguistic entity in the country from 
ancient times to the present day. In addition to the alcoves serious 
readers can avail of carrels built specially for the purpose, on the balcony 
above the Reading Room. The books can be kept reserved for readers 
for a week. 

-3 / 

National Library lends books for home study also. Though it is a 
truism that National Library should make its contents available for 
reference at any time within its premises, India’s National Library has to 
discharge this additional responsibility in the absence of good pubiis 
library in the city. Under the present system each of the borrower 
receives a borrower’s ticket and gets two books at a time against it.) The 
Library maintains a record of the charges, recalls overdue”books, secures 
the return of books in demand, and supplies replacement information for 
lost books./ Books are lent free of any subscriptions to members over 
the age of eighteen} residing in any part of India on depositing as security 
a sum of money enough to cover the price of books lent or even a higher 
amount, if the nature of the book lent so demanded. I Rare, illustrated, 
out-of- print books, official documents and journals are not lent for use 

at home^ 

‘ Exception is made in the case of Government Departments and 
recognised institutions.) The library arranges both for national and 
international inter-library lending.) 

Special attention is given to bibliography and reference services. A 
specialised complement of staff look after answering bibliographical 
enquiries, reference problems of both long and short range nature and 
supplying comprehensive bibliographies on differnt subjects?^ 

! Another landmark in the history of this library was the opening of 
a children’s wing on 22nd January, 1960 to serve as a model for others 
who want to run a library for the children. t The children’s wing is a 
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delightful place for children to browse among richly coloured and illus¬ 
trated books in six languages. One will be struck by the beautiful 
furniture specially designed for the children, the pleasing colour effects, 
the false roofing with subdued lighting. 

* In addition to this a reader’s hostel, within the premises has been 
constructed, where for a nominal rent a reader from outside Calcutta can 
stay for purposes of studies in the library) The library also offers 
training facilities in practical work to many library workers sponsored by 
institutions and has assisted the Calcutta University and the Bengal 
Library Association in conducting their training courses in librarianship. 
There is a project to revive training classes in the library. 

Publications of the Library : 

i Apart from the catalogues and bibliographies, the library has also 
published few other works like “Author table for Indian names”, “Index 
translationum Indicarum”, “India’s National Library”, and brochures on 
special occasions when exhibitions were held, ( There are about fifty-five 
publications to the credit of this institution) The library has undertaken 
an ambitious project of compiling bibliographies of all important aspects 
of Indian history and culture. Bibliographies on Indian Anthropology and 
Indian Botany are already published and another six are in progress. 
When completed in 56 volumes this work will be a very useful material 
for scholars in India and abroad. 

Exhibitions : 

‘ Exhibitions arranged by the National Library are of great educative 
value) They attract distinguished visitors and advantage is taken to focus 
their attention on the relevant section of the library’s rich collection. 

' There were more than twenty-two exhibitions of books on different 
occasions during the last fifteen years) Important exhibitions were Carey 
Exhibition of early printing and fine printing, Exhibition of 1857 
celebrations, Vivekananda and Shakespeare exhibitions. Illustrated and 
informative brochures are published on these exhibitions. 

Indian National Bibliogr aphy: 

The National Library has given accommodation to a Unit of the 
Central Reference Library, (Ministry of Education) which compiles the 
Indian National Bibliography on the basis of the publications received by 
the National Library under the provisions of the Delivery of Books 
(Public Libraries) Act, 1954. > 
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Care of Boolss : 

1 The preservation division of the library books after binding and 
preservation of the library’s books. It has a well-equipped chemical 
laboratory where books are given chemical treatment to prevent deteriora¬ 
tion. In its modern bindery books are being bound by a band of trained 
staff. 1 

Administration : » 

l The Library is directly under the Ministry of Education, Govern¬ 
ment of India.) The expenses are borne by the Central budget, which is 
nearly 30 lakhs of rupees. The Librarian enjoys the privileges of a head 
of department as the financial and cognate powers have been delegated 
to him by the Government. A Council advises the government in formula¬ 
ting the basic policies regarding the activities of the library. The West 
Bengal Government is contributing a sum of 10,000 rupees per year 
towards the maintenance of the Reading Room. 

(The library has twenty-two divisions which are all headed by 
senior gazetted office rs.Vro assist the librarian in the technical work and 
for liaison work with the divisional heads, there are two deputy librarians. 
To assist the librarian in administrative matters, the administrative 
officer, the accounts superintendent and the office superintendent are 
there, all in the superior cadre of the Central services. The library has 
505 persons on its staff. 

Annex: 

As all the available space has been utilised to the utmost extent in 
the main building, an annex for stacking future accessions is being built 
up close by at an estimated cost of 28 lakhs. The Late Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru laid the foundation stone for this building on 8th May, 1961, the 
day on which Tagore Centenary was celebrated. At the time of writing 
the construction of seven storeys of the projected nine storeyed stack- 
room, along with that, of a auditorium, a reading room, a work room and 
a canteen hall has been completed. Each stack room floor has 8,800 sft. 
area. Special type of shelving has been devised and is being fabricated 
now. 

The library is forging ahead with its plans for the future develop¬ 
ment These development programmes have been so designed as to benefit 
all scholars and librarians of India and abroad. Some of the important 
programmes to be taken up during the Fourth Five Year Plan period are 
as follows Jr— 

Inventory of Research Materials in Indian Libraries ; Establishment 
of a Microfilm Unit ; Re-organisation of the Card Catalogue ; Building 
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for the Children’s Library ; Index to the Indian Journals and Editing and 
Publishing Selections from journals. 


Facts at a glance : 


Year of foundation 

1903 

Change of name to National Library 

September, 1948 

Formal opening at Belvedere 

February, 1953. 

No. of working days in the year 

362 

Total number of books 

13 lakhs (approx.) 

Average number of readers per day 

1,000 

Annual budget grant. 

Rs. 27 lakhs. 

Book grants. 

Rs. 4 lakhs. 

No. of staff 

(Professional 180, others 325) 

505 

Total running length of shelving, 
(excluding annexe) 

16 miles. 

Present Librarian : Shri Y. M. Mulay. 



New Approach to Library Service in Asia 

Shri D. R. Kalia, M.A., LL.B., v i 

Director, Delhi Public Library, Delhi. 

Economic and social development has not followed the same pattern 
in Asia as in the countries of Western Europe, North America and the 
U.S.S.R. The methods used in those countries are not always applicable 
to Asia, even though the Asian countries can learn much from their 
experience. Asian countries must find their own solutions and, when 
necessary, evolve different methods and techniques suited to their own 
needs. ' 

Asian libraries can and should play an active part in the economio 
and social progress of the region. This implies taking a broader view of 
their function and playing a dynamic role in all spheres of development 
and activity. 

For example, the illiterate, who form a large majority of the Asian 
population, are at present virtually excluded from public library service. 
But the theory that a library is only for the literate does not hold good in 
Asian conditions. How can a sorvice which excludes the vast majority of 
the people enlist popular support and obtain public funds ? Libraries in 
Asia cannot afford to function only through the printed word ; they need 
to make extensive use of audio-visual aids and should co-operate with 
audio-visual aid production agencies. Posters without text have already 
been used with success in several areas, and as an experiment, the Delhi 
Public Library has tried to help the illiterate railway porters and cobblers 
by showing special films followed by discussions. To keep up the interest 
of the cobblers, demonstration lectures by master craftsmen were organized 
to show how to fix rubber soles which had recently appeared on the market. 
It may seem curious to speak of ‘public library service for the illiterate’ 
but that is what Asia needs. 

A study of the economic plans of various Asian countries reveals 
that on the whole a conservative view has been taken of the role of 
libraries. They have been provided with a bare minimum of f un ds, an 
insignificant part of the total allocations, so that libraries in general are 
under-stocked, under staffed, and ill-equipped. The poor results that 
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inevitably follow add to the prejudices of the planners and a vicious circle 
begins—there are no funds because there is no efficiency ; and no efficiency 
because there are no funds. This situation offers a challenge not only to 
the library profession in Asia but to librarians throughout the world. 11 
they arc to win the confidence of the public and the planners, binaries 
must assume a greater responsibility in development plans. 

Let us examine the fields of development to which libraries can 
contribute, and how they may do so. 

Planning : 

At present there are three approaches to economic planning in Asia : 
State enterprise prevails in China; private enterprise in Japan ; and a 
mixture of the two in India, where both public and private enterprises 
operate under State plans. But the Indian approach is the one most 
widely accepted in Asia. India started on her third hive-Year flan on 
1 April 1961, after accomplishing a great deal in the economic and social 
fields under the two previous Five-Year Plans. The Indian experiment in 
planned development is unique in that it is being carried on democrati¬ 
cally with the people’s participation at all levels through bodies elected 
on a multi-party basis. As several Asian countries have adopted the 
same pattern, the success or failure of the Indian .plan is crucial lor all 
the Asian and other under-developed countries. Libraries, therefore, have 
an exceptional opportunity to make valuable contribution and to help at 
all stages of planning. Since no man’s judgement is better than his infor¬ 
mation, plannsrs must be well informed if they are to prepare the best 
plans, and an efficient library service is thus indispensable. Field workers 
•must keep abreast of the latest developments in their profession and the 
people must be aware of their problems and be informed of the possible 
solutions offered to them by the development plans. Ways in which they 
can contribute effectively to the implementation of the plans must he 
brought home to them. In any constructive programme, the morale of 
the people must bo kept high through an understanding of the situation 

involved. 

From the librarian’s point of view, an unfortunate development took 
place in India some time ago and, even more unfortunately, other 
countries have tended to follow India s example. In order t,o publicize 
the five year plan and to solicit the co operation of the people the Govern¬ 
ment of India opened hundreds of information centres. Iliis woik ought 
to have been assigned to public libraries, which could have achieved 
better results at much less cost. It soon became evident that the few 
pamphlets put out by the publicity department were not really suitable 
for the purpose of educating people about the local and national problems, 
and books soon had to be added to these centres. The collections began 
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to grow and ultimately librarians had to be appointed to take care of 
them, although the sponsors are not yqt prepared to call these centres 
‘libraries’ and to designate those in charge of them as ‘librarians’. They 
have not shown an awareness that a. modern public library should be a 
community centra and that, in addition to book service, it should organize 
social education activities through lectures, group discussions, dramatics, 
concerts and film shows, despite the successful demonstration of this 
concept of library service by the Delhi Public Library, in a TJnesco pilot 
project. 

Community Development: 

Over 80 per cent of the people in Asia live in villages, and their 
standard of living is among the lowest in the world. Social and economic ' 
progress will mean little unless the condition of these people is improved. 
This is the objective of the community development programme initiated 
in India, in October 1952, and it is also the aim of several other Asian coun¬ 
tries. Briefly, the programme is one of aided self-help, planned and imple¬ 
mented by the villagers themselves, to which the government contributes 
only technical guidance and financial assistance. The objectives are to 
develop self-reliance in the individual and initiative in the community, and 
to make the villages self-governing. Community thinking and collective 
action are encouraged through people’s institutions such as the elected 
village councils, co-operative societies and cultural associations. Agricul¬ 
ture receives the highest priority in the programme, as it is the mainstay of 
over 70 per cent of the rural population. Other objectives include better 
communications, improvement in health and sanitation, better housing, 
wider education, measures for women’s and children’s welfare, and 
development of cottage and small-scale industries. Today, the entire 
rural population of India benefits from the activities of community 
development. 

Libraries can actively support this programme by providing reading 
material and information for the people, the village improvement workers, 
village councillors and co operative society workers ; they can also organize 
cultural and educational activities and healthy recreation. In India, 
owing to lack of funis, the results achieved have fallen short of expecta¬ 
tions. However, much work has been done along those linos in Ceylon, 
Thailand, Indonesia, the Philippines and United Arab Republic, where it 
is known as Fundamental Education. 

Supporting Literacy Programme and Production of Adult Literature : 

The rate of illiteracy in Asia, especially in rural areas, is very high, 
and the main obstacle to the efforts of the Asian countries to eliminate 
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illiteracy by holding literacy classes for adults and by making primary 
education compulsory is the lack of suitable reading material. Unless 
good reading material is easily available, new literates tend to lapse 
quickly into illiteracy again. A good many children in tho villages do not 
go beyond the elementary grade, and, in the absence of reading facilities, 
they gradually lose their skills in reading and writing. Libraries should 
provide easy-to-read material for the new literate adults and for children 
leaving school early. Where nc.cossry, indeed, they sould undertake the 
production of such material. In 1952, the Delhi Public Library in India 
started the production of prototype reading material for adults and it has 
since published about forty booklets written in simple language and 
adequately illustrated, These booklets were prepared by specialists and 
published by a private firm. Initially sales had to be subsidized, but the 
impetus given by the library stimulated tremendous interest throughout 
the country, and soon the idea spread to other Asian countries. Unesco 
has now established a centre at Karachi to assit in the production of such 
material. 

Libraries have also found ways of helping writers and publishers: 
for example, by organizing exhibitions of the material available in order 
to show what has been achieved and what gaps are to be filled. An 
exhibition of this kind was organized in Delhi in 1953 with material 
collected from over eighty countries. The Delhi Public Library issued in 
the same year a directive to assist authors and publishers in observing 
minimum standards. The Government of India and some other countries 
now award prizes annually for the best easy-to-read material. 

Reading Material for New Readers, Children and Adolescents : 

' In addition to the new literates, a new class of readers belonging to 
different age groups has emerged as a result of literacy campaigns and the 
spread of general education. Their skill as literates is well established 
and since their reading interests are well developed they need a great 
deal more material. A proper selection should be made from existing 
sources, and further production encouraged. Libraries can do much of 
this work. For example, in 1959, after several months of research the 
Delhi Public Library conducted a survey, the first of its kind, on the 
reading interests of new readers. A report was published by Unesco as a 
working document for the seminar organized by Unesco in Mardras (1959); 
it was also submitted to the second Unesco Library Seminar in Delhi, in 
I960. 

Very little reading material is available for children and adolescents 
and illustrated children’s books are almost entirely lacking in most Asian 
languages. Most of the supplementary reading material is of poor quality 
and the subject matter is limited. Except in Japan, little or no organized 
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effort has been made to produce suitable books for adolescents. Here again/ 
libraries can certainly be of help. For example, each year an exhibition 
of children’s literature from all over the world is arranged in Delhi and 
prizes are awarded for the best books produced in India. The Delhi Public 
Library also tries to meet the need for children’s illustrated books by 
inserting in local language texts over the text of books in foreign languages. 
In 1960, the same library conducted a survey of the reading interest s of 
juvenile readers which has been published by Unesco. 

Textbooks and Supplementary Reading Material for Higher Education: 

The medium of instruction at the university level is being changed 
from foreign to local languages, although suitable books are not yet 
available in sufficient supply ; this is tending to lower the standard of 
instruction. Likewise, where the medium of instruction is still a foreign 
language, certain countries may not have enough foreign exchange to 
import books, a serious situation. The U.S. International Media Guaran¬ 
tee Programme is now providing countries with some foreign exchange, 
but as yet on a limited scale. An experiment has been tried out in India 
of publishing foreign text-books in the country, to sell at about one-third of 
the original price. This project was urgently needed to assist some million 
university students who receive their entire education in English. The 
British Council is trying to extend the experiment to other Asian 
countries, hut the problem of providing supplementary material stil 
remains for the most part unsolved. Japan has done pioneer work in the 
translation of such books on a large Scale, and other countries might well 
follow suit. Burma established a Translation Society in 1947 to produce, 
translate, publish and distribute books for higher education. Libraries 
might co-operate actively in this work by preparing reports indicating the 
specific fields in which the supply of books is inadequate. 

The Me Graw-Hill Publishing Company, of New York, has reprinted 
in Japan about fifty American text-books. These reprints are of the same 
quality as the originals, and sell for one-third of the original price. It is 
hoped that other leading publishers will follow their example. 

Production of General Reading Material: 

The situation is far from satisfactory with regard to general reading 
material of a higher standard. Some countries have recently adopted 
plans to meet this shortage. India has appointed a National Book Trust 
for the production, reprinting and translation of books on general subjects, 
and other countries such as Indonesia, Pakistan, Ceylon and the United 
Arab Republic have taken similar action. Franklin Publications Inc., of 
the United States of America, in collaboration with the governments of the 
United Arab Republic and other Middle Eastern countries, have done 
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commendable work in this field. A further problem is the poor quality of 
the books produced : the standard of printing, generally, is low and the 
books are usually paper-bound. A survey made at the Delhi Public 
Library showed that the life of an Indian publication was only one-fifth 
that of foreign books. The expense of subsequent binding is high, often 
quite out of proportion to the original published price. A printing 
institute is being established in India to train printers and binders, and 
it is hoped that libraries will promote this work by co- operative purchas¬ 
ing, so that the publishers can issue suitably bound library editions. 

Conventional Library Services : 

The conventional library services for which national, public, acade¬ 
mic and special libraries are responsible have not been mentioned here 
because they do not differ greatly from such services as are provided 
elsewhere. However, in some instances Western library techniques must 
bo adapted to meet local needs. There is also a serious dearth of library 
tools. Classification and cataloguing schemes must be adopted and trans¬ 
lated and subject headings devised. As a result of the Unesco Seminar 
held at Beirut in 1959, a committee was appointed to prepare Arabic 
versions of the Dewey Decimal Classification and the American Library 
Association Cataloguing Rules. A draft of D.C. schedules has already 
been issued. Several other countries, including Turkey, are working 
along these lines. 

The future librarian should be fully aware of the economic and 
social progress taking place in his country and of the trends in library 
service. Library training in Asia, however, is mainly 'technique centred’ 
and little time is devoted to the broader aspects of librarianship which 
are becoming important as Asia develops. A related problem is the Serious 
lack of l ibrary literature in local languages for the use of library trainees 
and working librarians. Y 7 ery little has so far been done, and the library 
associations could do far more than they have done to remedy this 
situation. 

The United States Information Services and the British Council 
operate a number of libraries in Asia, often the only free libraries avail¬ 
able. They have brought new techniques into the area and have indirectly 
stimulated improvements in library services. Several foreign librarians 
working in Asia under various aid programmes are helping the local 
librarians to evolve now methods of work suited to local conditions. 

The various national and international foundations working in the 
area would find library development a useful field of work. Some founda¬ 
tions have already started such work but much more international 
assistance is needed. 
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Library association in economically developed countries can also 
help in many ways. Uneseo funds for libraries are limited and cannot 
always meet demands which are growing rapidly. UNESCO’S resources 
u.i*st be supplemented, possibly by private foundations. 


Conclusion : 

Libraries are essential tools for the promotion of economic and 
social growth. Their resources must be augmented and new methods of 
work must be dovised. Let the creative spirit of Asia reassert itself, for 
now, as never before, it is desperately needed. 



Profession of Librarianship 

Prof. D. C. Sharma, M.A., M.P. 

New Delhi. 


I have been interested in many movements and one of those is the 
Library Movement. 

Very often I have asked myself this question. Why do we read books? 
Now there are some professional readers of books. Then there are teachers 
who road books. Of course, it has been said about teachers that they are 
ahead of the students only by one day, that is to say the lesson that they 
have to teach to their students on Thursday, they have done on Wednesday. 
Then there are readers of books who are reviewers and about reviewers 
it has been said that a reviewer is a person who reviews books without 
reading them seriously. Then there are some persons who read books to 
kill time. Of course there are some serious students like Karl Marx. He 
read books and he was able to produce a classic and that classic has in 
many ways revolutionised the world. My feeling is that the reading of 
books can be an act of gratitude and an act of creative appreciation. Now 
I ask myself what kind of readers do we have in India ? Now I tell you 
of all the different professions that we have, the legal profession is the 
most studious profession in my country. When I go to the home of a 
good lawyer, I find in his room almirahs packed with books. He may 
use those books only for the sake of reference, but he does consult them. 
A good lawyer has to be up-to-date in his knowledge and other things. 
A good lawyer tries to build up his library. But I don’t find such 
libraries in the homes of doctors, engineers, teachers, librarians and the 
followers of other professions. It is because they do not feel the urge to 
acquire knowledge and knowledge which they can make use of, and 
knowledge which can promote their own welfare and also the good of 
others. Therefore, I find that so far as our country is concerned, it is a 
country not of readers of books. I don’t want to tell you the statistics, 
but you should remember that in my country there are very few readers 
of books. We are not a nation of book readers. Of course, it may be said 
that we cannot read books because most of us are illiterate, but even 
those persons who can read, do not take to reading as such. Do we have 
any kind of professional reading ? No. 

There are libraries and there are many fine magazines produced in 
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this world on the art of librarianship, on the way of keeping libraries. 
How many librarians try to attain what I call professional competence, 
professional efficiency, professional up-to-date-ness. We are not interested 
in this kind of what I call professional excellence. Whether wo are 
teachers or librarians or doctors or engineers or architects, our knowledge 
in India is out of date and mostly it is not up-to-date. 

The amount of literature that has been produced in India since 
Independence is really amazing. We have made a great progress so far as 
the publication of books in our languages is concerned. But the truth is 
that while the library is there the books are there; the librarians are there- 
everything is there ; the temple is there ; but the worshippers are wanting! 
The readers do not go to the library. The number of people who take 
advantage of these libraries is very very small. Nothing is being done to 
bring a larger number of people to these libraries. What is the reason ? 
I lie reason is this that the librarian is one of the most neglected persons. 
VV hen stock-taking takes place some books are found missing and the poor 
librarian has to pay for these. The price of the books should not be 
recovered from the librarian. 


I see many types of persons for whom we have not been able to do 
much. I feel very unhappy. As a public man, it is my duty to bring 
these cases to the notice of the people who are responsible for this. So far 
as librarians are concerned, I would give them the first prize for having 
been ignored all these years. We have done something for every croup of 
our public servants, but nothing has been done for the librarians. *1 would 
say that these librarians would be most -miserable unless something is 
done to improve their scales of pay and their conditions of living You say 
if the books are lost, don’t recover the money from them. But these are 
small things. When We are going to ask for something very big don’t 
ask for small things. Small things, I tell you, won’t carry you very far 
He should ask for something substantial. They should hold a position of 
responsibility. I would request you with all humility that we should do 
something to improve the salaries and status of these librarians It is 
because I know that what a student learns in the class room is not more 
than what he learns outside the class room. He can learn a lot in the 
library. The library is something bigger than the class room. The librarian 
is not merely a storekeeper or a public relations man but he is somethin^ 
more than that. If you want that these libraries should become real 
temples of earning, you should kindly do something for these librarians. 

1 have no doubt that their case will not remain neglected for long. 


•# WNtSTffy 
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Philosophy of Public Librarianship 


Shri B.8. Oujrati, B.A., A.L.A., P.E.S., 
Librarian, Central State Library , Chandigarh. 


The Public Librarianship of today is not a simple one. It is a highly 
complex one, in objective, in operation and in control. A big library has 
many departments, deals with large grants and demands executive 
capacity in its operation. It serves primarily social and intellectual ends, 
and therefore, requires a highly trained and socially conscious body of 
practitioners. 

The ultimate aim of all Public Library activities is service to the 
people. The collection of books is maintained for such a library servi e. 
The cataloguing activities are carried out to facilitate it. Buildings aui 
equipments provide physical means for it. When any of these collection*, 
activities, buildings, personnel-becomes an end in itself, no matter how 
well meaning and efficient these may be, the purpose of the library is lost. 
The continued efficient working of these factors is therefore essential. 

The Public Library should provide resources and should organise 
services for recognised purposes. Every such institution should have a 
clear and specific objective, which should be revised in the light of new 
developments. 

Contacts between the library and the readers should be regular 
and periodic study of their demands should be made by the librarian in 
order to know people, groups and institutions thoroughly. The members 
of the library staff should participate in the life of community and be 
willing to assume responsibilities in its institution and organisation. 

It is desirable that the library should remain open for fairly long 
hours for library service keeping in view its limitations. 

Each library system should provide service to meet the frequent 
information and research needs of its readers. In this connection adequate 
personnel is needed. It has a positive programme of guidance to indivi¬ 
duals in the use of educational information and recreational materials. 
The library should facilitate the use of material by verbal, visual or other 
interpretative means. 
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The library should seek to bring its servicos to the groups and 
organisations in its area. 

Library statistics are also very necessary and should be prepared 
and reported regularly so that the Committee can measure its perform¬ 
ance and the work accomplished. Data of library performance should bo 
gathered regularly. 

(1) It may also be clearly noted that the public library is not "an 
institution for scholars and students, nor an instrument for 
formal education. It should be an independent service for use 
according to the individual needs of the citizen. 

(2) The Public library should not extend its activities to the 
technical education in any formal sense, but it can provide 
facilities for this purpose where they do not already exist by 
the provision of premises and audio-visual aids. 

In the last, a public library service is a library service which is 
open to the public without charge and provided by public funds. 




Ethics of Librarianship 

Shri R. L. Mittal, B.A. (Hons) M.A., LL.B., Dip.Lib.Sc., 

Lecturer, Punjab University Library, Chandigarh. 

Librarianship is a Calling—a profession rather a noble and exalted 
one, service of the mankind being its motto. It is not a business and 
those who entertain mercenary outlook and habits may not be fit persons 
for this emulated profession. In the West, the profession is making 
wonderful progress and is laying the foundations deep enough on scientific 
lines to face any storm of criticism. The West has been successful in 
building up the mighty edifice of traditions after much sweating labour. 

The librarians are the persons who have to be vigilant and 
conscientious to keep these high ideals alive and rather it is desirable that 
they should build certain healthy traditions for the steady growth of 
this profession. 

Once, Krishna Swamy Aiyer remarked about the Legal profession 
“Destroy the Bar and you will destroy a bulwork of Civil and Criminal 
Justice”. The maxim is equally applicable to the library profession. 
We can say that “Destroy the library profession, the people will become 
amenable to the demon of Ignorance”. To keep the lamp of knowledge 
burning, the librarian has to work hard. 

‘Ethics’ is derived from the French word ‘Ethos’ which means 
customs which may be hardened into statutes. It concerns itself with the 
philosophy of conduct. It is a branch of knowledge dealing with the 
conduct of individuals. When applied to the library profession, it 
denotes the conduct of the people of the library profession. Profession 
means “an employment not mechanical but requiring some degree of 
learning. 

The librarian owes obligations to the readers, the books, the 
library profession and to himself. 

Duty to the Readers : 

The librarian and the readers have a permanent non-breakable ties. 
The librarian is for the readers and the readers on their part cannot 
dispense with the valuable services of the librarian. The librarian is 
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called the guide, the philosopher and the friend. It is the duty of the 
librarian to prove himself worthy of this belief. The librarian should 
adopt all means to satisfy the demands of the readers. He can do so by 
attaining proficiency in the library techniques so as to facilitate the 
readers to find out the requisite information. 

It is the religious duty of a librarian to acquaint himself as much 
as he can do with the books and other kindred material of his library, so 
that he may guide the readers properly because only the enlightened 
person can throw light upon others. An ignorant person being incapable 
of guiding himself, may misguide the readers—may God not place any 
librarian in this predicament ! 

The second Law of Library Science enjoins a duty upon the 
librarian “Every reader his/her book”. This simple axiom has far-reach¬ 
ing implications. It does not merely mean that if the reader is supplied 
with the books from the library he demands, the duty of the librarian 
ends there but it lays down that due to the ‘hide and seek’ character of 
the books, the much required Reference Service is essential. Care is to be 
taken not to cross the border line of self-education and step into the 
unwanted field of spoon-feeding. In other words, though Reference Service 
is to be encouraged it should not take the shape of spoon-feeding. 
The readers are simply to be told the technique of finding out material 
for themselves from the books. 

Again, if the books are not available in the library, the librarian 
should either procure the same by purchase or acquire them on Inter- 
Library loan or at least guide the reader as to where he can find out. For 
that, purpose. Union Catalogue is essential and it depends upon the 
intelligence of the librarian how he guides the reader. 

The fourth Law of Library Science enjoins the duty upon the 
librarian by taking resort to time saving devices. 

Duty to Books : 

Books— the life blood of great thinkers of the past and the present— 
are the constituents of a library without which a library cannot come 
into existence. 

A book has been identified with a human being i.e. it has a soul and 
a body. The physical make-up is its body while the actual contents of the 
book constitute its soul. The librarian owes a duty to keep the body of 
the book clean like his body and save it from destruction from its enemies 
i.e. insects and white-ants, by repairing it at the moment it is torn and 
also treating them with insecticides at periodical intervals. 
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regards his duty to the soul of the book, the librarian must try 
his best to make known its contents to the prospective and potential 
readers, otherwise it will curse the librarian for his negligence. 

The third Law of Library Science *‘Every book its readers” is of an 
obligatory nature and the librarian must use all publicity methods in 
order to bring the books in the limelight. He can do so by putting stack 
guides and using other methods such an issue of notices in the newspapers, 
issuing of hand bills, by arranging lectures and by the use of topical 
sequences. 

The duty of the librarian towards the book is two-fold i.e. the 
presevation of books and putting the books to use. In other words, he 
has to fulfil the demands of both the first Law of Library Science, 
“Books are for use, (not for preservation)” and the third Law, “Every 
book its readers” at one and the same time. He has to reconcile the two 
extreme views intelligently. Moreover, in order to be true to his duties to 
the readers and the books he must unite them together in an exciting 
manner as the librarian is called a match-maker of the beautiful bride— 
the book, the curious bride-groom —the reader. 

Duty to the Profession : 

A profession has been defined as a Calling for admission to which 
special training, education and character, is required. This exalted pro¬ 
fession, being a learned profession, has public service as its ideal. To 
maintain this high ideal, the librarian should cultivate ‘professional 
hahite’ and should shun the ‘business-like habits’. 

A librarian should see that if he cannot add to its glory, he 
should never do anything which may mar the profession or which may 
undermine its foundations. 

Every librarian should try to help his professional brethren in what¬ 
ever small way he can do. He should try to inculcate fellow feeling 
amongst the librarians so that the intellectual and material well-being 
of the librarian is vouchsafed and thereby he becomes instrumental in 
ensuring fuller education of the nation as a whole. 

Again, a librarian is a trustee for the prestige and the dignity of 
the profession. Those who hanker after paltry monetary gains are 
cankers in the profession and they should not be allowed to bloom. 

A librarian should never use disparaging words against his pre¬ 
decessors and other professional brothers before the readers because it 
will ultimately throw a reflection upon his own character and the readers 
will have a very poor opinion of this noble profession. 
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Duty to Himself: 

Duty of a librarian to himself is concerned with the acquaintance 
of himself with the books with which he is there to serve his clientele. 
He must know something of everything so that he may fulfil his duty to 
himself in a befitting manner. 

His conduct must be very enviable and he must treat his clientele 
with sympathy and love as his profession is like that of a doctor. He 
heals the wounds of ignorance whereas the doctor heals bodily ulcers. 

'Musts' for a Librarian : 

A librarian to be a successful librarian must keep burning the 
“seven lamps of conduct”. 

Impersonal Book Selection : 

While selecting books, a librarian should do it without any preju¬ 
dice. He should not accept the books if these are below standard and 
should not reject these on the basis of his personal dislikeness under the 
grab of declaring these as below standard. 

Service Before Self: 

‘Service before self’ should be the Motto of a librarian since he is 
there not for himself but he is a means to an end i.e. fulfillment of the 
reading requirements of his readers. 

Split-mind : 

A librarian should have a split-mind. In other words, he should 
be capable of retaining the unfulfilled demands of his readers alive in 
his mind for ever and should strive hard to fulfil the same at an 
opportune time. Secondly, he should be capable of attending to more 
than one enquiries at one time. He must have an active mind. 

Sympathetic Behaviour: 

A librarian ehould have a very sympathetic attitude towards the 
readers and should try to inculcate self-confidence amongst the readers. 
He should treat his readers in such a manner so as to make him a lovable 
personality. 

Tact: 

A librarian without tact will feel it difficult to succeed since he 
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deals with, various types of human beings and unless he tackles them in 
a tactful manner he is sure to bring bad name to his profession. 

Industrious : 

A librarian’s job is not a bed of roses. It demands hard labour and 
perseverance. Those who cannot put their heart and soul into tho pro¬ 
fession are advised to tap at some other door. This is not the last resort 
for tho rejected ones. 

Scholarship : 

Last but not the least, a librarian must be a scholar himself first, 
so that he may become a guide for others in the true sense of the word 
“Guide”. He should be fully conversant with the reading material in hi* 
library in order to inspire confidence amongst his readers. 

Professional Misconduct: 

Insincerity is professional apostasy and Trickistry is professional 


immorality. 

Professional misconduct consists in the failure of the librarian to 
fulfil his duty towards the readers and the profession. Any one found 
guilty of such misconduct should be dealt with sternly so as to set an 
example for others. This obligation can be and should be shared by the 
National Association and the State Associations by setting up certain 
standards, both moral and professional, for judging the action of the 
librarian as to whether any such person is guilty of professional mis¬ 
conduct. Proper sanctions and machinery should be provided to ensure 
proper execution of its commands. 


It is high time that the library Associations both at the Central 
and State levels should feel their responsibility and give a concrete shape 
to these suggestions since the profession is still in its formative stage in this 
country. It will thus serve as a beacon light for other countries of the 
world as we have done by the adoption of Panch-Sheel in the field of 
politics. 


Know Thy Reader ! 

Shri Pritam Singh Bedi, M.A., Dip. Lib. Sc., 

Head of the Deptt., Delhi Public Library, Delhi. 

The library is an educative agency and the “intellectual quotient” 
at the li brary must be higher than that of the public it is meant to serve, 
so that the readers should always go back from the library gladder 
and wiser. The most convenient plan therefore, will be to have also a 
classified list of readers. A great deal of labour has been spent over 
devising systems for classification of books, but at least an equal amount 
should be spent in classifying readers. After all the library like all educ¬ 
ative agencies is a human institution and has to do not so much with 
books as with people. Unfortunately no thorough going or scientific system 
has yet been tried in this connection, I venture to suggest that suitable 
formulas might be devised connecting the classification of readers with the 
classification of books so that it might be easy to suggest suitable books for 
each particular reader. Too often the practice is to procure books for a 
nonentity called the general reader. As a matter of fact no particular 
reader fully answers to the description of the general reader, and books 
are procured with the haziest notion as to their utility and interest for 
different types of readers. 

Every reader is important, he wants a personal and sympathetic 
attention and full care when he makes a request to the librarian. The 
reader considers himself more important than books and seeks respect of 
the library staff as much as he seeks books. 

Day by day, we find more and more library techniques in action and 
librarian applying them in routine. But the reader is simply concerned 
with books and not very much interested in the various technicalities 
involved. He counts the treatment he met within the library. 

Librarian should, like all other professions, look on his clients with 
regard and meet him with a smiling face which will pin faith of readers on 
him. That will be a silent welcome, a reception which will at once occupy 
a place in the heart of the reader. The expression of inclination of service 
should sway the librarian’s face. The reader should realise that the librarian 
will be most glad to serve him. While you apply the above two expressions, 
the reader will psychologically reveal bis satisfaction which can be traced 
in his bright eyes' He will immediately tell his demand and the librarian 
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should see that the reader comes face to face with the material he wants 
or is introduced to the shelf-list 'catalogue of his subject. 

Troughout the stay of the reader, a tender and affectionate treatment 
is most valuable and there should be an eagerness to know the demand 
and satisfy the reader. It is often observed that library staff remain busy 
in routine and reader who wants assistance, avoid to approach the library 
staff simply that their urgent work may not suffer. Most of the readers 
even do not know that it is obligatory on the part of the librarian to 
extend personal assistance and interpret books to them. Librarian ha 3 
not only to meet the urge of the reader for knowledge but also stimulate 
the desire for knowledge. 

The librarian for his own facility classifies readers in certain groups, 
children, students, general and research workers. The research workers 
are likely to go in special libraries bxit the librarian wherever working 
should have knowledge enough to direct readers and also consider in terms 
of eo-operation to use even special libraries. 
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Delhi Public Library—A Pilot Project 

Shri M. M. L. Tandon, formerly Deputy Director, 

Delhi Public Library, Delhi. 

To-day we find ourselves in the midst of a social and cultural revolu¬ 
tion. Moral and ethical values are given new definitions. The society is 
in a state of rapid change and the common man is just dazed. He wants 
to have a clearer picture of what is happening around him. He must 
know something about his country ; its economy and politics, his rights 
and responsibilities and also more about his own profession whatever it 
may be. In India, with its democratic form of Government, the education 
of the masses has, therefore, taken on a new emphasis. Books and other 
reading materials naturally have an important role to play. An adequate 
public library service thus is very essential for the social ; material and 
cultural development of a community. 

Delhi Public Library, a pilot project jointly sponsored by Unesco 
and the Government of India was established in the year 1951 to serve as 
a model for public library development in South Asia and was inaugura¬ 
ted by the Prime Minister of India, Shri Jawahar Lai Nehru on 27th 
October, 1951. Besides providing an adequate book services to the Union 
Territory of Delhi, it was intended, inter-alia, to introduce the latest 
methods in the field of public library service, to provide study and obser¬ 
vation facilities to working librarians and to give technical advice to 
librarians and library authorities on library matters. It has been the 
primary objective of this library to make it possible for all citizens of 
Delhi, according to their needs and circumstances, to enjoy whatever 
benefits full access to books and related forms of reading material may 
bring them. There has been a constant effort not only to meet existing 
demands, but also to encourage and stimulate more people. 

The special feature of the library lies in the nature of services provi¬ 
ded by it. It remains open for 12 hours a day and is being run not merely 
as a lending library but as a Community Centre to meet the cultural 
needs of the community. Group discussions, series of lectures, film show¬ 
ings and other cultural activities woven around books are arranged. 

The Book Stock: 

During the short period of several years the library has built up a 
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book stock of 166371 volumes. 98821 volumes out of this total are in 
.Hindi, 33647 in English, 28907 in Urdu and 4996 in Punjabi. On a aver¬ 
age 2000 volumes are added every month, the yearly expenditure on the 
purchase of books and periodicals and their binding being Rs. 1,05,000/-. 
There is a great demand for new titles in Hindi, Urdu and Punjabi and 
I am sorry to record that not enough new titles are available in these 
languages. There is an expressed demand for Hindi and Urdu books 
in Science, Technology and trades which we have not been able to meet 
due to non-availability of these books. 

Membership : 

Every citizen ol Delhi, man, woman or child irrespective of class and 
creed has a right to become a member of the library. The service is entirely 
free and the only formality to be observed is the filling up of an applica¬ 
tion form which should bo attested by a responsible person, a Municipal 
Councillor, a Lawyer, a Doctor etc. The library has over 44,000 members 
on its rolls. • 

Books for Home Reading ; 

Books are placed on open shelves and are freely accessible to the 
readers who may browse around and select books of their choice. A 
complete card catalogue of books available in both the Lending and 
Reference Departments is provided with author, title and subject entries. 
Reader’s Advisory service is also made available for those doin<» purpose¬ 
ful reading on special subjects and for those who find it difficult to get 

the books of their choice. The method of book issue is very simple No 
signature is obtained from the borrower of the book ; he has merely to 
present his borrower’s tickets along with the book he wants to take. The 
entire piocess takes less than a minute. Nearly- 7,00,000 hooks were issued 
for home reading during the year 1959-60, with a daily average issue of 
over 2049 books. Only one book is issued to a borrower at a time for a 
fortnight'and it is interesting to know that on a average two to three 
persons read the book before it is returned to the library. A book which 
is already issued out for home reading and is required by another 
borrower can be reserved and made available to him as soon as it is 
returned. Borrowers, however, enjoy the privilege of seeking extension of 
the loan for another fortnight if they make a request to that effect on 
telephone, by post or personally. Readers are encouraged to suggest 
purchase of new books that are not available in the library. On receipt 
of these suggested titles, persons who had recommended the addition are 
informed and the books reserved for them. 

Uith open shelf system, with free membership open to all, with no 
guarantee or deposits, the library is in the midst ol a great experiment. 
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e faith reposed in the public fortunately has not been belied and out 
of over 4 million books issued during the past years, only a few hundred 
books were not returned. 

Reference and Information Service : 

Besides the essential book service for home reading, a separate 
reading room equipped with newspapers and periodicals is open to the 
public the whole day. The library receives 225 periodicals and 18 daily 
newspapers. In the Reference Section, a collection of over 6000 volumes 
is provided comprising of mostly encyclopaedias, dictionaries and other 
reference tools. Over 700 books are daily consulted here. Information and 
quick reference service is provided on varied subjects on telephone, by 
post and personally in the Reference Section. The variety of human 
interests as revealed in the request for information excites amazement. 


Service to Children 


Work with children is a pleasure and provides satisfaction to those 
who want to see the future citizens of India intellectually sound and 
morally high. Special attention is paid to children for whom there is a 
separate section under the charge of a person specially qualified to attend 
to their needs. A Cultural Activity Room which is equipped with toys, 
mechanoes, wood cut letters, picture-books etc, is another attraction for 
ohildren below five years of age. They are supplied pastels and colour 
boxes for painting and drawing. Story hours, news hours, radio pro¬ 
grammes and puppet show's are arranged for them. A reading room 
equipped with periodicals, reference material and books of general nature 
on various subjects is provided for children between 5 and 15 years of 
age. The Children’s Section is tastefully decorated with flowers, paint¬ 
ings and pictures drawn by children themselves. From among the 
children there are over 8000 regular members who have the privilege of 
borrowing books for home reading and approximately 250 books are 
borrowed daily. It is gratifying to see that children coming from poor 
and lower middle class families are taking great interest in books. 

Children between the age of 5 and 15 years are organised into 
various groups to cater to the cultural interests like drama, music and 
literature study and the group activities are conducted by children them- 
sely^s. 

y* 

Mobile Library : 

In order to reach readers in the rural areas and in far flung urban 
areas the library has two Mobile Vans which visit 35 service points every 
week. Each of the vans can carry 3000 books and the stock carried varies 
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depending upon the expressed need and demand of a particular service 
point. To rural areas lor example we take simpler books, books on religion 
and those dealing with different trades. The arrival of the Mobile Van 
is an event in itself in the prosaic life of the villagers and it is a usual 
spectacle that villagers keep on anxiously waiting for the visit of the 
Mobile Library. Special film shows are arranged on topical subjects to 
stimulate demand for more reading. There are over 5000 members who 
make use of this free service and the average issue of books per visit is 
ovfer 100 volumes. There is a great demand from more villages and some 
of the urban areas for the extension of Mobile Library Service and the 
purchase of more Mobile Vans is contcmplafcd. 


Deposit Stations : 


There are 19 centres in the city where we supplement the stock of 
small libraries by 800 to 1000 books. Leaders can register themselves as 
members at these centres which are governed by the rules and regulations 
of the Centre Library. The book-stock here is changed every month or 
more often if the Centre incharge so desires. 


Social Education Activities : 

There is a separate Social Education Department for adults which 
is charged with the responsibility of organising cultural activities with the 
assistance of the participants. A number of autonomous groups such as 
Drama and Music, Social Studies Group, Literature Study Group, 
conducted by members of the Groups, themselves are functioning very 
usefully. The Section arranges film shows, exhibitions, lectures, drama, 
debates and discussions. The library has a spacious auditorium with a 
modern stage for dramatics, lectures, film shows etc. which is also made 
available to local social and cultural organisations for conducting their 
activities. Use is also made of audio-visual aids like 16 m.m. projector, 
Epidaseope, tape-recorder, radiogram etc. Gramophone Records are. lent 
out to the public free of charge. Special recitals of linguaphone records in 
several languages are arranged for the learners. The library has thus 
become a popular cultural centre of the town. A novel experiment has 
been made in relaying instrumental back-ground music in the reading 
room and this has"greatly . helped in enlivening the atmosphere in the 
library. 

Literature for New Literates : 


Since assistance to newly literates forms an integal part of the . 
service, the library, besides making available the existing literature, has 
undertaken the production of high quality material for them. 36 easy-to- 
read books on subjects of adult interest have been produced with the 
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assistance of Unesco. These booklets meant to serve as follow up litera¬ 
ture for newly literates, have been very well received by social education 
agencies all over the country. 

Advice and Training : 

Advice on library techniques and procedures to libraries in India 
and South Asia forms another important activity of the library. 
Librarians from different States of India and persons deputed by Unesco 
from Asian countries come to the library for observation, training and 
study. They are encouraged to adopt modern techniques in library 
service on their return to their countries. 

Reading Interests of the New Reading Public : 

The library with the financial assistance from Unesco has conducted 
two research surveys about what adults and children read, what their 
expressed needs are and the present gaps between the literature available 
and that demand. The report is intended to help writers, publishers, 
booksellers and librarians in South Asia. 

The work done by the library during the last few years commends 
itself to a greater encouragement to public library development in Asia 
and it is hoped that the stimulus provided by it will have its influence 
felt all over the Asian region. The Asian countries who have been success¬ 
ful in throwing away the yoke of slavery need well integrated system of 
public library service for the enlightenment of their masses. Telhi Public 
Library has shown the way how it can be done. 

(Indian Librarian, Jullundur) 
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Documentation Services in India 


Dr. C.P. Shukla, M.A., Ph.D. Lib. 8c. ( Michigan) 

Librarian, Baroda University Library, Baroda. 

Achievement: 

It is quite encouraging to see how many bibliographical and docu¬ 
mentation projects have sprouted during the one and a half decade of 
independence. The Indian Scientific Documentation Centre is the major 
showpiece. Practically all the National Laboratories have projects of 
documentation of one sort or another. The major Ministries of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and its special Departments are another group who have 
started significant work in this direction. The work of the Parliament 
Secretariat, the Ministry of Education etc., have been regular and the 
publications have come to stay. So are the efforts of Institutions like 
Indian Institute of Public Administration, the Indian Council of Internatio¬ 
nal Affairs etc. To this may be added the work done by private special 
Institutions and universities. Curiously the universities are less active 
in this field than special libraries, perhaps being more pre-occupied with 
developing their book services to their ever growing clientele. 

A considerable portion of the documentation services is still private, 
that is prepared for staff of a department or an institution and available 
to them only. A considerable portion is cyclostyled and not printed and 
is not regularly available by sale. Almost all the projects have no cumu¬ 
lative publications. 

Organization : 

The organization is still in its first phase of growth. All efforts havo 
sprung out of the needs of a particular Department or institution. It is 
‘each for himself and God for all!’ There is thus a lot of duplication of 
efforts in the same field, paid for by the same treasury. The documen¬ 
tation work in the Planning Commission, the Ministry of Finance, the 
Ministry of Trade and Commerce, the Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics etc. overlap each other. In the field of natural 
and applied science the INSDOC’s influence should have rationalised the 
situation, but it is still invisible. The documentation organization is dis¬ 
jointed, self-centred and superficial. It is disjointed due to lack of co-ordin¬ 
ation hence deprived of the advantages of an economic and well planned 
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service. It is self-centred to such an extent that it is hardly willing to 
share its results or problems with others. It is superficial because a 
good documentation service needs to be comprehensive, well planned, and 
quick, and there should be an efficient machinery to look after it, as well 
as to overhaul it. This the individualistic organization naturally lacks. 

Problems: 

The time has come to re-examine the whole situation from the points 
of view of first, what is to be documented ? two, for whom ? and three, 
how r it should be documented ? 

What and for whom the Documentation : 

So far as information from western sources are concerned there is a 
much better organization in many fields. The problem more complained 
about is the time lag when these services become available in India. The 
INSDOC services have been based upon this point—to inform the Indian 
scientists the most important information quickly. The selection, however, 
is so exclusive that it only satisfies a very partial need in documentation. 

There is a need, allowing the use of all the western sources with its 
time lag, and the INSDOC’s effort to highlight quickly the important bits, 
to serve two other points of views : 

(1) information indexed from the point of view of Indian use, keep¬ 
ing in view the research, projects and problems of Indian insti¬ 
tutions and workers and 

(2) of Indian materials and materials on Indian aspects. 

The above applies not only to the field of science and technology but 
to humanities and social sciences also. It is necessary to review today the 
needs of information communication for all the fields in order to have a 
proper national policy in documentation. 

How to be Documented : 

Considerable thought has been given to this point at the deliberation 
of I LA and IAS LIO. ILA Seminar on Bibliographic Organization and 
Control made certain recommendations. So did the IASL1C Symposium 
on Centralization vs. Decentralization. There is unfortunately still a 
tendency to view the problems of Science and Technology as something 
separate from those of Humanities and Social Scienes. So far as the 
organization and methods are concerned there is hardly any need to 
distinguish between them. The following suggestions, which are an ampli- 
fied version of the concensus of opinion on these points are made. 



1 . 


3 . 


5 . 
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There should be permanent Policy Advisory Commit te for 
documentation in all subjects. There should be sub-committees 
for Humanities, Social Sciences and Technology. 


There should be an Indian Documentation Centre (INDOC) 
instead of the 1NSDOC. 


A decentralized and co-ordinated system of documentation, 
based ou subject and collection specialization should be organiz¬ 
ed, utilizing and augmenting the existing documentation services. 


4 . 


The IN DOC along with other documentation centres should 
form the executing agency to work according to the policy laid 
down by the Central Committee. 


The INDOC should take upon itself to organize training in docu¬ 
mentation at various levels. 


Training in Documentation : 

The demand for documentation is continually increasing. There is 
hardly sufficient provision to train personnel to meet this demand. I here 
is a need for a centre where it should be possible to impart such training 
from basic to comprehensive levels. It is understood that at the M. Lib. 
level, the universities would include one paper on documentation. I his is 
hardly enough to cover a bird’s eye-view of the field. I he historical and 
descriptive aspects of the main organizations of documentation of the 
world, the technical aspects of the documentary control such as advanced 
classification and cataloguing, the acquaintance with mechanical and 
electrical appliances of data control and information storage and retrieval, 
the reprography and its problems, and finally acquaintance with 
bibliographic control of a subject field, all these are component parts of 
such a training programme, and this could be appropriately done at the 
INSDOC by having a training wing. It would also serve as a good 
laboratory for students. The universities have a practice of recognising 
other institutions for advanced study and there should be no difficulty in 
linking such a project with formal organizations of higher education. 

(Indian Librarian , Jullundur) 


Rise of Science—Technology Libraries 
in India 

S hri B. N. Bannerjee, 31.A., Dip. Lib. Sc., 

Librarian, Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur. 

The growth of Science-Technology libraries may be linked up with 
the growth of scientific research in the country. Th%,credit of being pioneer 
in introducing scientific research in the Universities goes to Sir Ashutosh 
Moolcherjee, the illustrious Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University. Sir 
Ashutosh established the University College of Science and Technology in 
Calcutta in 1916 and invited eminent men from all over the country to take 
up the chair of University Professor. The contributions of these eminent 
men in different fields of knowledge among whom were Prof. Paul Bruhl, 
Prof. Ganesh Prasad, Prof. C. V. Raman, Prof. S. Radhakrishnan, Prof. 
Megnath Saha established the reputation of the Calcutta University as an 
important centre of scientific research. The development of the University 
libraries also engaged his early attention. Calcutta University Library today 
has over 2,89,000 books, 90,000 bound journals and has rich resources of 
Manuscripts. Other University libraries are also not lagging behind. The 
phenomenal growth of the University and college libraries may be observed 
from the figures furnished by the Government Publication entitled “Edu¬ 
cation in Universities in India, 1959-60”. The total stock of books in 
all the universities and colleges consisted in that year of about 150 lakh 
volumes of which 35 lakhs belonged to university libraries and the remain¬ 
ing 115 lakh volumes to libraries in constituent colleges. The corresponding 
figures for the previous years were : University libraries 34 lakhs and lib¬ 
raries of constituent and affiliated colleges 106 lakhs. The total 150 lakh 
of volumes consisted of 135 lakh of books, 10 lakh of periodicals, 1 lakh of 
manuscripts and 4 lakh of other volumes. In 1959-60 the expenditure for 
libraries was Rs. 2.5 crores or 3.9% of the total incomes as against 2.7% 
of the previous year. 

The nature of collection of a University library must fit in with the 
programme of the Universities. The Universities are committed to the study 
of disciplines covering humanities, commerce, fine arts, pure and applied 
sciences, engineering and technology. They cannot therefore concentrate 
wholly on the acquisition of scientific materials. University library collec¬ 
tion not only caters for research needs but also teaching needs at the post¬ 
graduate as' well as at the under-graduate level. 


- . 


Development of Libraries in New India 

Some research associations and institutions came into existence 
much early. Of the earliest research organizations mention may be made of 
Indian Research Association (1876), Indian Veterinary Research Institute 
(1*95). Government scientific services also have libraries containing im¬ 
portant collections. The Geologicol Survey of India library founded in 
185! has over 1,90,000 volumes, besides reports, pamphlets, maps etc. The 
Zoological Survey, (1916), the Anthropological Survey (1946) have good 
collections. They as well as the Research Associations etc. concentrate 
usually on fundamental sciences. They do not have any teaching responsi¬ 
bilities and therefore, need buy fewer text books. 

The Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore (l909) is a unique organi¬ 
zation. It was founded by the Tatas for carrying on original investigation 
which might be of help to industries. The Indian Statistical Institute, 
(19.12) Indian Institute of Technology, (1951) are organizations of recent 
or gin but of similar pattern and have been fast developing their library 
services. In the collections of the technological institutes there is a strong 
bias for scientific and technological subjects. 

The beginning of industrial research on solid foundation started 
only during the second world war. When there was serious shortage of all 
kinds of imported materials, Government of the day recognized the impor¬ 
tance of initiating investigations on the study and utilization of raw mate¬ 
rials available in the country and exploring the possibilities of replacement 
of imported stuff by indigenous products or by ‘ersatz’ materials. In 1942 
the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research was constituted by the 
*jhen Legislative Assembly as an autonomous body registered under the 
Societies Act of 1867. There are at present 28 laboratories and a large 
number of research units under the control of C. S. I. R, distributed all 
ovci the country. Lxcepting for the (National Physical Laboratory and the 
(National Lhomical Laboratory where research in fundamental sciences is 
carried on, other laboratories are generally concerned with problems of 
interest to particular industries like food, drugs, glass, ceramics, leather etc. 
All these laboratories have libraries geared to their research needs. Book 
collection of these libraries is not so important as their holding of periodi¬ 
cals. Some of the laboratories are of recent origin and their libraries have 
not yet developed to the same extent as those of National Chemical, 
National Physical and National Metallurgical Laboratories. 1NSDOC-NPL 
co-ordination forms a unique- feature of the organization. INSDOC relies 
on the book resources of the NPL but it procures 1.977 journals through 
purchase, presentation and gift INSDOC is the National documentation 
centre of the country. All kinds of research libraries in the country have 
to depend on its photo-duplication and translation services. It has an 
ambitious programme of further developing itself into a National Central 
science Libary in the near future. Among other forms of services rendered 
by INSDOC, the INSDOC list is very useful. It also proposes to start 
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‘Indian Science Abstracts’ to meet the requirements of scientists. The reor¬ 
ganization of the libraries attached to the national laboratories and deve¬ 
loping them into a National grid system, strengthening the library collection 
and improving their efficiency are under consideration. The grid system 
and centralize purchase of peripheral subjects will also be economical. As 
regards library resources, regional distribution of periodicals in the national 
laboratories library system are : Eastern region 1,882, Northern region 
5,360, Western region 1,354, Southern region 1,659. Most of them are 
provided with photo-duplicating equipment and microfilm reader. 

To solve the fast growing problems of the scientific and technological 
libraries an association was formed in 1955, well-known simply as IASLIO 
(Indian Association for Special libraries and Information Centres). It may 
not be out of place to mention here that the late Dr. Kale first mooted the 
idea which took practical shape only after his death. Its activities are 
well-known. The directory published by IASLIC in 1963 lists 173 libraries 
and contains rich statistical information. Seventy libraries from the list 
may be classified as Special libraries. Besides these, there are University 
libraries. Agricultural and Medical libraries, libraries of colleges and libra¬ 
ries of a general type. The libraries listed may be further categorised by 
their holding, by their subject dispersal and by their location. 


Stock 


0—5,000 
5,000—10,000 
10,000—20,000 
20,000—50,000 
60,000 —1,00,00 
1 , 00 , 000 — 


Agricultural Medical 

3 2 

— 5 

3 4 


Scientific 

Technical 

27 

14 

14 

6 

3 

1 


University 


1 

7 

7 

12 


This is just sample survey as quite a number of libraries big and 
small did not send their returns and therefore could not be listed. Besides 
books and journals the libraries also contain reports, pamphlets, memoirs, 
maps, micro texts, press cuttings. The organization of these non-book non¬ 
periodical materials requires different type of processing. Special services 
forming part of library work include indexing and abstracting, reference 
and bibliographical work. Other types of special libraries are also springing 
up : Drawing office library, films library. Radio Station Library etc. 
About half a dozen firms like I. C. I., Metal Box, National Rayon Corpora¬ 
tion Ltd., have sent their returns. It indicates the present trend in indus¬ 
trial concern to promote research and to establish libraries in furtherance 
of that object. The Durgapur Steel Works have already established a 
library. At the Bhillai Steel Works the building up of a well equipped 
library is in the project stage. 
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The Government is taking more active interest in libraries. In 
‘Libraries in India, 1950-51’ roughly ten percent of the libraries are shown 
to be State-managed but in the IASLIC directory the percentage of state 
controlled libraries has been given out as 45 percent. The distribution of 
libraries in the IASLIC list (173) region-wise is West Bengal 33, 
Maharashtra 32, Delhi Area 30, U. P. 16 and the remaining States 62. The 
entries against Rajasthan are 4, Assam 3, Kerala 2 and Jammu and 
Kashmir 1. 

Break up of subjects on proportional basis in the collection of the 
Special libraries included in the IASLIC list are roughly Mathematics 6, 
Physics 8, Chemistry 10 , Minerology 2, Geology 9, Biology 5, Bio-chemis¬ 
try 5, Botany 5, Zoology 5, Medical Sciences 8, General Engineering 4, 
Mechanical Engineering 4, Electrical Engineering 4, Civil Engineering 5, 
Communication Engineering 3, Chemical technology 11, and Metallurgy 2. 
It will be observed that engineering and technological libraries are not yet 
sufficiently strong. 

We have so far discussed how the special libraries are being built 
up. It may now be worthwhile to discuss the development of information 
technique. It may be stated that in science-technology libraries not only 
here but also in the Western countries the number of items is small but the 
service is of different pattern. Dissemination of information is the basis of 
work of a science-technology library. Dissemination work has been descri¬ 
bed as‘ broadcast scattering” of information work by Bernal. Reference 
service is one of its facets. Formerly reference service meant only the ability 
to find out the location of books and depended mainly on the catalogue. 
Today the problem is complicated by the expansion of research and the 
tremendous output of literature. To handle reference service satisfactory 
requires thorough acquaintance with the know-how of librarianship 
technique and specialized knowledge. While research on handling scientific 
information is going on at a rapid rate, methods of answering reference in 
reference service of a scientific and technological library require consi¬ 
derable rethinking. Reference question in such a library ranges from a 
very simple question to a very complicated one requiring long search and 
■kill and knowledge of various reference books in scientific and technologi¬ 
cal disciplines on the part pf the reference librarian. 

A few instances of the experience of a reference librarian showing how 
the reference service works in a special library may be relevant. 

An engineer wanted styne reference on vibrations on structure, 
superficially this seems to be a very innocent looking subject and the 
Reference librarian took the engineer to the shelves containing books on 
vibrations and structure. Here he was disillusioned. For no referenced 
book on vibration or structure could satisfy the engineer. In order to 
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answer such a question one must know that studies on vibration of 
structures generally fall into two classes depending upon the method of 
exciting the vibration, e. g. 

(1) Vibration excited by wind and traffic. 

(2) Vibration produced by rotation of an unbalanced machine. 

But again with this knowledge it becomes increasingly difficult to 
find out reference on the subject readily. On questioning the engineer, it 
was brought out that relatively little is established, yet with regard to the 
dynamic behaviour of the subsurface and a great deal of systematic research 
is still needed. A little conversation like this with engineers is helpful 
particularly when the question is difficult to find out the clue to the 
answer and save the trouble of making a long seareh. Now, this dynamic 
behaviour of surface in simple terms means ground vibrations which occur 
during earthquakes. The question then reduces itself to the finding of litera¬ 
ture on earthquakes affecting the structure. It is known that the subject 
of Engineering Seismology studied in several institutes like :— 

(i) Seismological Laboratory at Pasadena 


(ii) Earthquake Engineering Research Institute at San Francisco 


(iii) Earthquake Research Institute, Tokyo 

A search for the publication of these institutes in the library catalogue 
revealed that the Earthquake Engineering Research Institute, San 
Francisco has published a bibliography of Engineering Seismology pre¬ 
pared by Edward P. Hollis. A glance at the table of contents 'of this 
bibliography showed that there was a section in it under the caption 
■Observed structural and ground vibrations and building settlements’. 
Under this heading is given a series of references to papers published in 
different periodicals on ground vibrations with annotations. 

A Reference Librarian has to answer many such questions. Some of 
these may not be simple but others are quite simple. 


A few examples from the records are given : 


1. What is the liquid used in magnetic compass which will not 
freeze at high altitude ? 


The whole library was ransacked in search for the information and all 
available reference books including McGraw-Hill Encyclopaedia- of Science 
and lechnology were consulted. Descriptions of various types of compass 
and their functions wei’e located but nowhere could be located the answer 
to the question. When the reference librarian was approached he could find 
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out the answer from ‘Encyclopaedia Brittanica’ which states ‘The bowel 
is filled with a mixture of alcohol and water which will neither freeze nor 
boil at temperature normally encountered’. 

2. Where to find concentration graph of Hexamine solution with 
rise of temperature ? 

Hexamine is hexamethylene tetramine (CH 2 )o N* . It is a 
hetrocyclic compound. Reference to Thorpe’s Chemical Dictionary, 
International Critical Data, Chemical Abstracts etc., did not give ariy 
result. The scholar was put on the right track only when on further 
enquiries it was found as an important formaldehyde product. The answer 
to the riddle could be found from a monograph entitled ‘Formaldehyde’ 
by J. F. Walker. This book contains a full chapter containing nearly 
thirty pages with an extensive list of references at the end on Hexamethy¬ 
lene tetramine. Although the graph was not actually given, the data given 
in the table met the engineer’s demand. 

The problem of improving documentation ■work has been a matter 
of wide-spread concern to many of us. The question is generally asked 
“who is the best person to deliver goods in a special library : a subject 
specialist or a trained librarian ?” This question is still an open one. 
Admittedly information service should be manned by superior personnel 
familiar with methods of research and trained not only in the techniques of 
librarianship and documentation but also in one or more subject disciplines. 
The need for introducing a course in documentation work has been recog¬ 
nized. Dr. S. R. Ranganathan who has been aptly described by J. H. Shera 
as ‘one-man library movement’ in his own person has opened a special 
course at Bangalore to provide superior personnel needed for documentation 
work. The intake is small and the prerequisites for admisson to the course 
is high. But this is just the beginning and it augers well for the future. 
INSDOC has also been making similar arrangement for the training of 
doeuinentalists in co-operation with the UNESCO. 

Reference work is the direct form of communication but translation 
is the indirect form of transmitting experience. Translation of technical 
literature is another facet of documentation work. The Russians have 
organized approach to translation work to familiarize specialists with 
foreign literature. Since the time of Lenin the Russians are trying 
hard to master foreign experience in the field of science and technology. 
Scientists in U. S. A. were at first self-complacent and did not pay 
as much attention to Russian scientific literature as it deserved, Russian 
scientific journals were kept in the shelves without any serious 
attempt to their exploitation. It was only when the Americans saw 
high up in the night sky the tangible evidence of Russian scientific 
achievement, that the whole country woke up to the perils of the situation 
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and recognized the need of thorough acquaintance with Russian scientific 
literature simply because it became a question ol survival, Since then 
there has started a keen competition between the Russian and the 
American scientists and others not only in the race for conquest of space 
and in atomic research but also in their endeavour towards comprehensive¬ 
ness in literature. In translation work the Americans are at some 
disadvantage with the Russians. Nearly fifty percent of the Russian scien¬ 
tists can speak English whereas the percentage of American scientists is 
two only. Things are not very different in U. K. Bernal found that 47% of 
the British research workers did not read easily any language and Shaw 
reported that only 2.3—4% of all publications received were in languages 
other than English. Herein India the scientists even in the reading of 
French and German do not feel quite at home. The largest number of 
translation work supplied by INSDOC is in the German language, although 
Russian has replaced German as vehicle of scientific communication and 
is next in importance only to English. One-third of the scientific literature 
is not readily accessible to our scientists as these are produced in Russia, 
China and Japan, yet the number of translators for the INSDOC available 
for these languages is small. 

Translation is needed not only at personal level by individual 
scientists but also at national level. INSDOC supplies translation only on 
request and uptil now there has been no arrangement for doing translation 
work at national level. In U. S. A., translation service has been orga¬ 
nized by the National Science Foundation. Nearly 100 Russian scientific 
journals are being translated from cover to cover. There is also arrange¬ 
ment to satisfy individual demand in a large number of places. Translation 
services have also been extended to cover, Polish (10), Yugoslavian (9), 
Japanese (2) and Chinese (l) scientific journals. The Russian attempt to 
master foreign technical literature is really gigantic. In IT. S. S. R. 
300 foreign journals are being translated. It is estimated that 4,000 foreign 
periodicals are annually acquired by the libraries of the U S. S. R.; 40 
to 50 percent of the holdings of the largest Soviet libraries in Science and 
technology and in some of the libraries about 30% of the readers’ requests 
are for foreign scientific publications. 


If we have discussed at some length the translation services in 
U. S. A. and U. S. S. R. it is just to provide the background for the 
reorganization of translation services in India. The difficulty in translation 
work in this country is that there is an acute shortage of competent 
translators. INSDOC has only six wholetime translators in its service. 
The bulk of the work is done by a panel of sixty-four specialist-translators. 
Although scientists in different research establishments help themselves 
to some extent INSDOC is our main source of supply. There is however a 
wide gap between demand and supply. Translation work is limited to 
twelve languages only. Polish or Czechoslovakia or Magyar is not included. 
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There is only one translator for some languages. Although there is the 
general principle to appoint translators with good background knowledge 
of engineering and sciences, this principle cannot be strictly followed in all 
cases. In U. S. A. in translation work considerable assistance is avail¬ 
able from immigrant scientists as a large number of Russian, Chinese and 
Japanese scientists have settled in U. S. A. whose services are 
available. Then again in India the rendering of translation from one 
foreign language to another foreign language in our case English, by 
people whose mother tongue is not English is a handicap. 

Several concrete steps for remedying the present situation are now 
being considered. A register of scientists conversant with foreign languages 
and available in the Universities is being opened. Quite a number of 
foreign-trained Indian scientists are available who were sent under various 
Government-sponsored schemes to non-English speaking countries for 
training. Their co-operation in translation work may be solicited. Some 
of the Universities have teaching arrangements for languages but these are 
mostly at the elementary level. The standard should be raised. The 
Central Government runs the foreign language school at Delhi. There are 
•some technological institutes which require doctoral candidates to qualify 
in one or two foreign languages before they are admitted to the doctorate 
degree. The INS DOC proposes to provide technical languages t raining 
courses for those who have already a good background. All these steps 
are bound to produce results but this will take time. Certain organizations 
like IASLIC have translation facilities. The following table gives the 
translation work done by IASLIC in 1962-63 in three major languages :— 

No. of Translated Works 



1956-59 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

French 

1,49,400 

44,925 

37,000 

37,635 

27,827 

German 

19,800 

28,059 

55,292 

24,713 

25,702 

Russian 

1,600 

1,005 

4,721 

8,319 

1,71,654 


The table shows how the importance of translation of French work is 
declining and Russian increasing during the last five years. The IASLIC 
Directory records that translation facilities exist in quite a few special 
libraries but it is not clear whether they accept outside work. In this 
connection mention must be made of the work done by the Indian Statisti¬ 
cal Institute, Calcutta. In 1960-61 fifty-three documents were translated 
into English; of these 14 were Russian, 24 Chinese, 11 Japanese, one German 
and three French. Moreover the Japanese translation unit in Tokyo pre¬ 
pared eighteen English translations of Japanese documents for the use of 
research workers in the Institute. The interesting feature of their transla¬ 
tion service is that they are producing translation of documents in those 
languages for which there is lack of good translators. 
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One of the assigned jobs of a Science-Technology library is to keep 
the scientists up-to-date. No systematic study of the habit of the scientists 
has yet been made. Scientists keep themselves up-to-date by means of self- 
education through attending symposia, conferences, contacts with other 
scientists, visits to other laboratories and above all by systematically 
pursuing periodicals. 

Periodicals absorb 75% of their time for reading. Special libraries 
are concentrating more and more on the acquisition of periodicals and 
their exploitation. Each library also tries to procure for itself as many 
abstracting journals as possible subject to the availability of funds. 
Abstracting journals are very costly. There are over 1400 abstracting 
journals. In view of the high cost of these journals some sort of co-opera¬ 
tive acquisition programme among libraries of the same type or within 
the same region has been recently discussed in a seminar. 

In India the first abstracting journal was the Indian Science 
Abstract published by the National Institute of Sciences in India. It had 
a short life (1935—39). After the outbreak of the second world war it was 
discontinued. Due to shortage of competent editing staff abstracting could 
not be done as efficiently as was desirable. Since its disappearance in 1939 
there has been no comprehensive abstracting service. Recently the 
Journal of Scientific and Industrial Research has undertaken abstracting 
of research papers from CSIR laboratories and sponsored schemes. 

Quite a number of research institutes and societies are publishing 
abstracts as a special feature in their journals. They are, however, limited 
in scope either by subject or by the activity of the organization. Medical 
and allied fields are covered by over a dozen journals. Some of the special 
libraries like the Fuel Research Institute, the Central Glass and Ceramic 
Research Institute, publish abstracts in their organs which act as their 
mouthpiece. Some of these bulletins are printed, some appear ip eyclosty- 
led form. These abstracts are generally meant for home consumption. The 
arrangement is usually by subject heading, or sometimes by title, in a few 
cases by U. D. C. The Indian Institute of Chemical Engineers publishes 
Indian Chemical Engineers in which abstracts for both foreign and Indian 
journals appear. The Indian journal of Veterinary Science, the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research, New Delhi, also produce abstracts in 
their respective field. Some of these abstracts are reproduction from other 
journals yet they are useful as they serve the parent organizations in 
keeping the scientists up-to-date. Irrigation and Power, Indian Horticul¬ 
ture Abstracts, NBO Abstracts are journals wholly devoted to abstracting 
services. 


An interesting post-war development is the growth in the number 
of new scientific journals. The total number may be estimated to be about 
350. International abstracting journals usually take notice of significant 
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articles appearing in some of the Indian journals but not in others. The 
reappearance of Indian Science Abstracts covering in its scope all Indian 
scientific journals will be an important tool for record and retrieval infor¬ 
mation. 

The first attempt at a comprehensive bibiliography with national 
coverage was made by the UNESCO South Eastern Science Co-operation 
Office, New Delhi. The bibliography of scientific publication of South East 
Asia, published from 1949—54 and from 1955 by the INSDOC covers 
about 3U0 Indian scientific periodicals, besides annual technical reports 
and some thesis. 

With the expansion of special libraries within the last decade pro¬ 
cessing of information technique has also developed remarkably. We have 
discussed some of the features of information technique in the preceding 
paragraphs : Reference service, abstracting and translation work. One of 
the features which we can mention here is the regular circulation of 
periodicals. This is now the most universally adopted method of keeping 
the scientists up-to-date. In some libraries the practice has been extended 
to cover all new publications, pamphlets, specifications, reprints etc., and 
even books. When the clientele is small and the library has a predominant 
subject interest, this works smoothly. 

Proposals for a co-ordinated national system have been formulated 
and it is hoped a national centre will emerge soon. It will then be easier 
to establish closer collaboration between the libraries and the scientists on 
the one hand and the scientists and the industry on the other. Knowledge 
of interest to scientists is essential. It greatly facilitates the task of the 
librarian when he is a member of the court or senate or the policy making 
body, of the organization of which the library forms a part. He can then 
have opportunities of knowing the research projects and take adequate 
measures to meet demand in a special library there is always the sense of 
urgency in the processing of information. This sense of urgency has thrown 
the whole process of information technique into the melting pot. The possi¬ 
bility of application of mechanized information technique is being exploited 
in the Western countries. What the future holds for us in this direction is 
very uncertain. But what the special libraries need today is more facilities 
in the shape of more funds, more staff and more space. These are the three 
corner-stones round which sin efficient library system can be built. A good 
library system cannot produce scientists where none exists but given pro¬ 
per facilities can do a lot to promote national interest and make solid 
contribution to the progress of mankind. 


(Indian Librarian , Jullundur) 


Library and the Loss of Books 

Shri V. S. Rastogi, M.A., B-Sc , Dip. Lib. Sc., 

Panjab University Library, Chandigarh. 


The problem of loss of books and its interpretation by the library 
governing authorities has always been a scarecrow to the servicing 
librarians. They have always been pleading their sincerity to the library 
service and their faithfulness towards the institution but simultaneously 
the executives have been blaming the librarian and his staff for the 
negligence and the loss of books. This has been a paradox whose working 
solution is not to be sought for Indian libraries. It is still a bone of conten¬ 
tion between the librarians and the managing bodies of the libraries. 

To understand the problem and to see it in real perspective one 
will have to go a bit deeper into it and will have to examine closely many 
of the related questions. What a library actually is ? Is it a mere collec¬ 
tion of books, kept under the charge of a person to safe-guard their 
custody, or is it a collection built for some useful purpose ? Is it a stagnant 
pool of some raising material built or bequeathed some years ago, or is it a 
constant growing and renewing collection which with the advent of every 
new day acquires something new and discards something out of date? Is 
it a piece of museum whose contents are only to be looked and admired 
at and not to be touched, or is it a lively collection whose every item is to 
be handled, browsed and actively used? 

Certainly, none in the modern times will agree to the former conten¬ 
tions of the above propositions. Library is a public institution where every 
penny is spent for the public good. It is an ever growing, ever renewing 
educational institution where latest piece of information, latest develop¬ 
ments in every field of knowledge are available at hand. The modern con¬ 
ception of a library is that it is a beacon light of knowledge whose doors 
are open to every one without any difference of caste, creed, colour and 
sex. Where every one is employed to serve the readers, the sole motive of 
today’s library is service, service and service alone at all costs. 

Now the question is, when it has been accepted in principle that 
the library is a servicing institution for the good of the public then why 
collection is to be safe-guarded as currency notes ? Why art account of 
its every piece is as essential as of every Paisa of bank cash ? Why 
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the governing authorities fear to discard the old, the out-of-date, moth- 
eaten and completely outmoded stock even when they are facing the 
storage problem with the growing stock ? 

Perhaps it is due to the old Victorian notion, as Dr. Ranganathan 
puts it, “Every scrap of paper once accessioned in a library should be pre¬ 
served permanently for ever, is derived from a sense of propriety in books 
which originated in mediaeval ages, when a book often meant a unique 
manuscript of considerable value”. To-day the times have considerably 
changed. We have moved from the stone age to the atom age or more so 
to the sputnik age. There was a time when copying a manuscript took 
years of human labour, but today we stand so much advanced in the 
technology of printing and book reproduction that in a twinkling of an eye 
we Bee hundreds and thousands of copies of a book being reproduced. 
To-day is the age of paper backs, books of the hour whose price is worth 
paid after giving an hour’s recreation to an individual. Therefore, to-day 
the attitudes that were formed some centuries before the advent of print¬ 
ing do not hold ground. They must give way to the more modern, humanis¬ 
tic and utililtarian attitudes. 

To-day’s public library or the educational institution library are 
public institutions maintained for the public good at the cost of public 
funds. They are purely utilitarian institutions with practically no interest 
in archeological or antiquarian preservation of the collections. For this 
purpose are maintained the National Library, the Archeological Survey 
Library whose interests are to preserve the national wealth in the form of 
literature and documents of national importance. The aim of the common 
library is not of preservation but is the dissemination and promotion of 
knowledge, to provide light recreational reading material, to create love 
of hooks and to develop interest in higher reading among the common 
masses. It is to provide a free mingling of the reader and the reading 
material without any intermediary obstacles ot locks and shutters or the 
supervisory staff. 


If use and service, instead of preservation is the chief motto of the 
modern day libraries then “The loss of books in a library is a must 
inspite of the best safeguards, the most human treatment and the vigilance 
of a high order”. It is a simple social phenomenon. When once it has been 
decided to give life to the thoughts frozen in books, to give a dynamic 
touch to the knowledge lying curled in cold print, to let the books speak 
of themselves and to charge the mind of the probable readers with the 
activating and pulsating thoughts of the mighty minds of the past and the 
present stored in black and white within the leaves of the books, we 
must also be ready to face and to bear a possible loss of books. The 
famous Carnot’s theorm in Thermo-dynamics, propounded by the renowned 
French physicist Sadi Carnot says, “No conversion of a form of energy 
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into another is possible without a probable loss of energy”. So is true in 
the ease of a working library. If we earnestly wish that the static energy 
stored in the thought contents of the book be converted into dynamic 
energy of action of the reader, if we wish that the books may animate the 
minds of the readers and throw them reverbrating, we must be ready to 
bear a certain loss in the quantity of books. The active use and at the 
Same time the idea of preservation cannot go together. Thus use and the 
preservation are two swords which cannot rest in one sheath. 




The tragedy of the library profession is, that it is governed by non¬ 
librarians. The authorities governing the libraries neither have understood 
nor have cared to understand this simple truth. Instead they argue ‘You 
receive books and accession in your records. You loan them with proper 
entries, you hold responsible'the person for each book issued in his acc¬ 
ount you charge him for the loss, you do not show gratis to any body then 
where do the chances of a loss occur ? It can well be imagined that after 
successive use, the books are worn out and are made incapable of turther 
use. They can well be withdrawn from the stock. The last accession 
number less the number of the bqo'ks withdrawn must in each case tally 
with the actual library stock. Cases are not unknown, when many libra¬ 
rians have to make good the loss from their petty salaries and their every 
voice, every explanation and every appeal for mercy has been turned a 
deaf ear to. Dejected with this unhappy treatment and getting the reward 
of their faithful services in such an unusual way they bade good bye to 
the profession to seek fortunes elsewhere. 


There seems some logic in the arguments of the governing authori¬ 
ties. The question arises then, ‘Where does the fault lie ?’ How does the 
loss occur? Who actually is responsible for it and how can it be detected 
and mihimised ? The problem needs a closer analysis. 


The proper vigilance over the activities of every reader coming to 
the library ean only be kept when it is small, it is housed in a closed 
apartment, the number of readers visiting the library is small, there is 
sufficient vigilance staff and the morale of both the staff members and 
the readers'is pretty high. All these are very ideal conditions. The modern 
day library is very functional. It opens for long hours in the day and 
even in the night. It is always humming up with activity. The strength 
of the visiting readers is so heavy that mechanical means have to be taken 
recourse to, to quicken the process of charging and discharging. Libraries 
are housed in such massive structures that run in multi storeys and floor 
areas running in several lakhs of square feet. When it grows to such wide? 
dimensions, it becomes rather difficult, if not impossible to (keep an eye, 
over the activities of each and every reader coming to the library. 


Secondly the publishers' produce the reading material in all qfieer 
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sizes. Many a book comes in so small a size that if one keeps a copy of 
it in his pocket or at some other place of vantage, none can doubt. * To 
search every one’s pocket leaving the library portals will be a very ludi¬ 
crous and unsocial process. Many a pamphlet can very easily be pilfered 
away within the covers of the files. Besides, there can be thousand and 
one ways of pilfering the reading material, where with best possible 
vigilance and intelligence on the part of the library staff it is difficult to 
doubt or detect. The janitors at the library gate, the assistants at the 
counter are all human beings and to commit an error or an omrnission 
during the peak hours of the day when the rush is huge, is no impossi¬ 
bility. 

Thirdly, a little of the psycho-analytic study of the stealing habits 
of the readers will also make the point clear. Dr. Ranganathan taking 
the loss of books as a characteristic, classifies them in three categories! 
First those whose morale is high and who come to the library for°infor- 
mation or recreation’s sake only. They never think of removing the library 
property. For them the vigilance be kept or not, doesn’t matter. The 
second category of the readers are that lie in an intermediary stage. The 
thief is there in their suh-conscious but it fears vigilance, it fears disgrace 
and insult if caught red-handed. It becomes active if it finds lack of 
Supervisor) or sees others pilfering things and left undetected and unpunish¬ 
ed. This class of wrong-doers can easily be checked by proper vigilance 
and the display of placards appealing to the high' sense of honesty 
and showing the fear of punishment if caught stealing. The third type of 
the readers lies at the extreme end. They" come to the library with the 
bad intentions to make their own good at the cost of public institution. 
They invent queer ways of stealing books, cutting pages from them and 
removing plates and maps. Their ways of doing things are sometimes 
very puzzling to the library supervisory stafl. They neither fear the 
law nor the authority and ply on their trade. Such types of readers are 
really very difficult to tackle but fortunately they are always few in 
number. 

The los3 il any can only be detected by thorough stock checking. 
It is the experience of the librarians that at the time of annual stock 
verification, many a book plays a game of hide and seek. Inspite of the 
best efforts on the part of the librarian and his staff they are not traceable 
at one time but reappear themselves at another much to the surprise of 
the searchers. It is rather very difficult to tell the exact position of a 
growing stock at a particular moment and it becomes still more difficult 
when it assumes dimensity of lakhs of volumes. The stock strength of. the 
collection is told by the accession register where the books are entered in 
the preferential sequence of their arrival in the library irrespective of their 
subject content, while they stand on the shelves in a classified sequence. 
The arrangement of the two viz. the accession register and that of the 




shelves is quite different from each other and hence quite impossible to 
compare. The authenticity of the shelf list as a true record of the library 
book stock can never be believed. Therefore, the system of stock verifica¬ 
tion on the basis of the shelf list is in itself open to doubt. Moreover in the 
day-to-day working of the library many an incident occurs which are 
beyond the imagination of the person sitting on a cushioned chair away 
from the actual working field of library. 

Agreeing to the fact that a loss is a must for a working library, let 
us consider on what factors it depends and to what extent it is reason¬ 
able. Should it be calculated on the total strength of the stock or should 
it be evaluated on the total of the cost of the stock ?. As is discussed 
earlier, a loss is possible only when the library is subjected to use. An 
Almirah full of books, if left locked will not register a loss for years to 
come but if the same is put to active use may show a loss within a week 
or so. Therefore, a loss is neither dependent on the strengt h of the stock 
nor on its money value but is directly proportional to the number of 
volumes loaned for home reading or issued for consultation in the reading 
hall. The percentage of the probable loss to the total issue of books 
depends much on the nature of the library and on the morale of the 
readers visiting the library. A public library may register a greater 
percentage of loss than a specialised library where the number of the 
readers visiting the library is small and of a higher morale. For a public 
library Dr. Ranganathan considers a loss of 3 books per 1000 books of 
issue as natural and reasonble. 

Who is responsible for the loss? In a small library where the libra¬ 
rian is the do-all, to some extent the authorities can hold him responsible, 
but in a large library where some hundred persons work at a time in 
different capacities, where the librarian sits aloof at a distance from the 
actual working counter or the stacks or the gate, who among those should 
be held responsible or a joint responsibility be charged over the total staff? 
These are the questions which have baffled even the great librarians and 
the only conclusion that they have reached is that work with utmost 
vigilance and sincerity and even then if some loss occurs take it to be 
natural and none is to be held responsible for it, because it is a must. 
The authorities should also change their antiquarian outlook, they must 
believe in the integrity and honesty of the librarian and his staff unless 
and until something otherwise is proved to the contrary and let the loss 
go as natural. 

There is another problem : how is it to he made sure that a loss is 
genuine and not a conscious pitfering on the part of the staff or the libra¬ 
rian himself ? A close look at the list of missing books prepared at the 
time of annual stock verification can well give a clue to the present prob¬ 
lem. The books lost through use are generally the books most m demand. 
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They are mostly text-books or fiction books in an educational institution 
library or a public library. It is also a common experience of the colletm 
and university libraries that the books which are either vOirjr costly‘or are 
not easily available in the market but are very pbpular with the students 
and whose only very limited copies are ' available at the library 
are most often taken away from the shelves illegally. Many small pamphlets 
hide themselves behind their sister massive books and are reported to be 
lost, therefore, if the nature of the lost books is mostly as above, beyond 
all doubts it should be treated as a natural loss and be unhesitatingly 
written off from the library records. But if a set of some valuable refer¬ 
ence books which rarely goes out of the library or the pieces of the rare 
book section are found missing then it definitely shows some connivance 
on the part of the library staff. In such cases a thorough inquiry be 
conducted and the real culprits be put to the task irrespective of their 
position at the staff. Thieves deserve no sympathy. * 

* v 1 * ‘ 

At this stage I would like to tender an advice to the fellow libra¬ 
rians. If the authorities are very particular about the loss of books and in 
all circumstances hold the librarian responsible for it, then the 
librarians to safeguard their own selves should cautiously conduct the 
annual stock verification, prepare the list of missing books after scrutinis¬ 
ing every record of the library for their search. Compare it with the past 
one or two years similar list and the titles found common should be 
treated as finally .lost. Such titles should be put before the authority 
concerned for withdrawal. This function must be performed regularly at- 
least once a year because it is always easier to convince the authorities for 
a smaller loss at short intervals than to convince for a greater cumulated 
lose of four to five years. (Indian Librarian , Julhmdur). 


Library Administration : A New Outlook 

,$hri G. G. Viswanathan, F.L.A., 

Librarian, U.P. Agricultural University Library, Pant Netgar. 

Educational thought of the twentieth century, specially of its later 
half, is characterised by complete agreement and acceptance of libraries as 
central in education and research, community welfare and development, 
and all programmes of national reconstruction. Education primary, 
secondary, higher, adult, vocational, technical, envisages adequate provision 
of suitable reading material and effective library service to the learner. 
The reading material is not limited to the printed books and manuscripts 
only Any medium of communication of thought is considered appropriate 
for the purpose. It, therefore, will include all kinds of audio-visual aids— 
the raido, films, photographs, pictures, tape and gramophone, records and 
allied ones. 

• . v;* 

Frontiers of knowledge are incessantly extending and changing. 
Scientific and philosophical approaches to the problems of life are thought 
out in a variety of ways. Perhaps traditional notions of Space, Time, and 
Deity will be replaced by newer ones, on account of continued investigat¬ 
ions into these realms. 

Libray administrators should, therefore, anticipate the coming 
changes that will influence the way of life of the people and get themselves 
prepared to meet the new challenge. Gone are the days, when a drab collec¬ 
tion of disused and antiquated books placed in th$ custody of a caretaker 
passed of for a library. To-day a library is a meeting ground for the 
community, irrespective of political persuasions, economic levels, religious 
beliefs, racial characteristics and sex. 

“As a librarian, I have no religion* and no politics, because I halve 
an equal responsibility towards all religions and political doctrines, and 
also those who espouse none”. 

It is in this context of use.by people of diverse attitudes and interests 
in life that library service is demanded. ; When the demand for library 
service is keen and active, it must be met; otherwise it will naturally seek 
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other channels for its fulfilment, which will be more expensive and less 
fruitful in its results. 


A precise and more generally accepted statement of the functions of 
the Public Library has been made by Robert D. Leigh in “Public Library 
in the United States”. “Fields of knowledge and interest to which Public 
Library should devote its resources” includes : 


L Public Affairs ; Citizenship : 


(a) To awake interest, stimulate reading and discussion on crucial 
problems. 


(b) lo improve people s ability to participate usefully in activities 
in which they are involved as citizens of their communities. 

(c) To help people develop a constructively critical attitude towards 
all public issues and to remove ignorance regarding them. 

(d) lo promote democra.tic attitude and values j i.e., sensitivity to¬ 
wards peoples ol other backgrounds by knowledge concerning 
them and by a ppreciation of the dignity of the individual person ; 
preservation of the precious heritage of the freedom of 
expression and understanding of the democratic processes of group 


(2) Vocations: 

To equip persons and to keep then equipped, for efficient activities 
m useful occupations and practical affairs (including vocational information, 
parent and home education, child care, nutrition, physical health, emotional 
stability and growth, budgeting and consumer information, specialised 
business and industrial information). 

(3) Aesthetic Appreciation : 

To seek to give people an opportunity, to improve their capacity for 
ppreciation and production in cultural fields. 

(4) Recreation : 

Lo help people make such use of leisure time as will promote personal 
happiness and social well-being. 


(5) Information : 

„ i i P e0 P^ e to keep abreast of progress in the sciences and other 

fields of knowledge, and to furnish them with the detailed information 
required for their personal projects and every day needs. 
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(6) Research : 

“To serve those who are aiding in the advancement of knowledge ” 

This comprehensive type of library service to the community will be 
possible to bo provided when a suitable administrative theory for adoption 
is thought out. 

Librarians till recently have been classed as enemies of books and 
reading for n> fault of theirs. The traditional conception of libraries and 
the outlook of the authorities who were responsible for library provision 
and policy compelled the librarians to create obstacles in the way of the 
reader in making a full and free use of libraries. To-day the' library 
patrons and library authorities realise that a fuller and wider use of 
libraries is possible only when administration discards all obstacles to use 
and becomes pleasant, easy, and simple. 

“Obviously if a man could choose between an attractive open access 
library with modern issue methods and a minimum of formalities and res¬ 
trictions and capable staff to help when necessary, and a library where he 
had to queue up at a catalogue, queue up at a counter, wait to have books 
fetched for him, fill up an application form and readers’ card and in 
general waste a great deal of time and endure much frustration and 
disappointment, he would choose the former without hesitation. But 
unfortunately he would have no chance. He would have to use his bad 
library or stay away and unless he is very keen or very apathetic—he does 
stay away.” 

This type of library service is not only inconvenient and expensive 
but a positive hindrance and discouragement to the growing demand of 
the public for books and reading. The basic cause for this unsatisfactory 
library service must be traced to the equally unsatisfactory administrative 
machinery and methods which have been in use. The remedy to overcome 
this pernicious obstacle in order to ensure legitimate and fruitful use of 
libraries seems to lie in adopting a resurrected and new outlook on library 
administration. 

The reader and service to him with the means of reading material 
should be the fundamental objective of library administration, while the 
reading material and its careful preservation should remain auxiliary 
purposes. Where copyright and national depository libraries exist, there 
is little justification for public libraries to assume this function at the 
expense of the readers. The book has ceased to be an end in itself in good 
library administration. “The rule ridden, suspicious, inflexible, hard-bitten 
custodian to whom the protection of the books has become an end in itself, 
unrelated to the people who wish to use them,” will find the new set-up of 
library administration totally unsuited to his genius. 
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In the field of library administration, long established procedures 
and techniques have come to stay and almost all libraries faithfully follow 
those methods and maintain a variety of records, time consuming, expen¬ 
sive, and of doubtful value when judged in terms of value to the user and 
some of them basically irrational. Let us examine a few very popular, widely 
used ohes, which to some members of the library profession, appear to be 
doctrinal dogmas. Every new' theory, encounters opposition and rejection 
at first. The adherents of the old accepted doctrines object to the new 
theory, refuse its recognition and declare it to be mistaken. Years and 
even decades must pass before it succeeds in supplanting the old one. 

The library schools should be charged with the responsibility of con¬ 
vincing young men and women who will be prospective librarians of the 
necessity of replacing uneconomic and valueless methods and techniques by 
pragmatic procedures. A new generation must grow up before this victory 
is decisive. To understand this, one most remember that most men are 
accessible to new ideas only in their youth. With the progress of age the 
ability to welcome them diminishes and the knowledge acquired earlier runs 
into dogmas. It, therefore, is imperative that schools of Library Science 
must then mould the mind of the youth to fit with the changing conditions 
of" society. ... . 

Accessioning, Classifying, Cataloguing, Registering readers. Charging 
and Discharging, Stock verification. Withdrawals, are very common pro¬ 
cedures followed in all kinds of library administration. If every library 
administrator were to ask for himself,are these necessary to continue 
indefinitely? or can they better be done by adopting simpler and less 
laborious procedures? or can some of these operations be totally 
discarded being valueless to the purpose? and provide an answer, it will 
gradually lead to the formulation of a new theory of library 
administration. 

The latest trend of thought among the library administrators w ith, an 
open mind receptive of changes, is in favour of replacing the time consum¬ 
ing and alarmingly wasteful methods by introducing mechanical aids 
wherever possible and directing the man-power thus released tow T ards more 
fruitful objectives and establishing inter-personal relationship between the 
reader and the library staff. 

“Administration is concerned primarily with people, not things, and 
therefore certain patterns of human conduct and the inevitable differences 
between them and individuality of people must never be forgotten.” 

This statement signifies that men and machinery involved in library 
administration should be adaptive to individual libraries, but it does not 
encourage iifcbnsistent and confused practices in administration. 

“Certainly the issues in library administration cannot be talked 
about intelligently without agreement on what it comprehends. And Yery 1 
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likely the production of competent administrators, upon which the remak- 
ing of the libraries and the warrant for a library profession hinge, will 
drag until the responsibilities they face are made clear and cogent.” 

Instances of wasteful practices in library administration are far too 
many to be pointed. Some librarians indulge in a sort of academic pursuit 
by classifying books to a fantastic specificity, almost irritating to readers, 
and some others rush into reclassifying huge collections in libraries, unmind¬ 
ful of large sums of money involved, on the plea that autonomy in classifi¬ 
cation has not been ensured in the existing system of classification adopted 
and that a new born scheme of classification is likely to secure this end. 
Let none forget that the latest scheme of book classification is not 
the the final word on it. No library has reported that because of reclassifi¬ 
cation of its stock, library service has become more effective and the reader’s 
use appreciably increased. Reclassification has, of late, become a fetish 
with some librarians, who over-look the fact that classification is only a 
means to an end and not an end in itself. Readers’ observation on book 
classification and display m libraries has consistently been adversely critical. 
Dependence on classification and the sister art of cataloguing has become 
lesser and lesser with more and more of open access to shelves and other 
amenities in libraries. Some of the scholarly readers observe that a sensible 
and utilitarian grouping of books by broad classes will do as they are 
intelligent enough to find their way to the books on the shelves. After all 
a system of book classification produced by an individual reflects the 
process of his thinking and to a certain extent should be subjective in his 
approach to the compartmentalization of knowledge. The library patrons 
reserve the right to expect the books grouped according to their individual 
subject approach. Inevitably a conflict of reasoning governing the group¬ 
ing and placement of books arises. 

Close classification of every book in the library with a view to attain¬ 
ing eo-extensiveness of' the subject or subjects treated in it is undoubtedly 
a logical and disciplined mental process, a virtue in itself, but its value is 
more often discredited because it results in less than marginal returns to 
the reader. 1 his seems to be exactly the reason for big libraries like 
that of the British Museum (and others) adopting an indigenous scheme of 
book classification not even entertaining the idea of reclassifying their 
collections. A lesson can surely be learnt from such instances. 

Observations on the methods and results of cataloguing books point 
out to the conclusion that they are not in tune with the expectations of 
even the well informed readers. A library catalogue is expected to satisfy 
every kind of bibliographic demand made on it, if possible without reference 
to other types of services in a library. But this lias not been attained 
and is likely to remain so. 

“It seems to me that the process of revaluation of library adminis¬ 
tration may equally well be initiated by cataloguers as by chief administra- 
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tors. If we examine what we do in the cataloguing department, ask our¬ 
selves why wo do it, if these reasons are really valid, or if they merely 
rationalise an activity which is no longer so admirable or necessary as ft 
was, we may indeed be able to suggest a revision of^ policy which benefits 
not only the cataloguing service, but also other procedures in the library. 
If we ask, is cataloguing for eternity really necessary? we discover it "is 
done thus because all books are assumed to have potential research value 
in the future and are not discarded but relegated to a store.” 

Time is not far otf when co-operative undertakings, and electronic 
devices are likely to be perfected to reduce cataloguing anti classifying pro¬ 
cesses in libraries to the minimum and release the professional staff 
to perform functions more intimately connected with the effective 
reader use of libraries. Similar possibilities do exist in respect of other 
processes of library administration. Tor example the method of charging 
and discharging books has been continuously under scrutiny, the latest 
experiment being the ‘Bookmatic’ at St. Pancras. 

“The complicated services which a modern library renders do not 
organise and run themselves but must be organised and operated ; they 
must be modified and improved and extended in the light of changing 
conditions. This can be done only by one who knows the objectives and 
potentialities of the library, the techniques, tools and means of achieving 
them and the purpose anti limitations of the means.” 

The scope of library administration has been extending since the 
commencement of this century and still continues to do so. It is important 
that every library administrator comprehends the social impact on libraries 
and gives proper consideration to every aspect of library administration 
with a view to rendering it increasingly helpful and joyful to the readers 
whose desires and tastes must be satisfied. Let every library administra¬ 
tor endeavour to transform libraries into heavens of freedom as conceived 
by Gurudev Tagore. 

“Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high ; 

Where knowledge is free ; 

Where, the world has not been broken up into fragments by narrow domestic 
walls; 

Where worlds come out from the depth of truth ; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection ; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the dreary desert of 
sand of dead habit ; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever-widening thought and action : 
Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country awake.” Oitanjali. 

(Indian Librarian, Jullundur) 




My Experience of an American 
University Library 

Miss \ idyut Kanchanlal Khandwala, B.A., Dip. Lib. Sc. 
Librarian, S.N.D.T. Women’s University, Bombay 1. 


I had the unique opportunity of visiting the States, under the India 
Wheat Loan Educational Exchange Programme, during October, 1960 to 
March 1961. This experience came to me at an opportune time as I had 
t he background prepared for it by way of working in a University Library 
lor six years. This exciting and stimulating experience proved very 
useful and profitable as it helped me to solve some of my library problems 
and also make a study in the light of what future library problems will 
lace our Universities. India is making rapid progress in the field of higher 
education through its Five Year Plana, so the objective is “Let us learn 
the good lessons from the progressive nations, so that we may not commit 
the same mistakes.” 

The United States has seen tremendous growth of libraries as 
the people of that coa dry have great faith in this Institution. These 
temples of Goddess Saraawati, in the States, can be described as treasure- 
houses of man's knowledge ; planned and designed to radiate light and 
help in expanding the frontiers of knowledge of the Universe. Libraries 
have become a part and parcel of the community’s intellectual, social 
and cultural activity in the States. They are planned to develop, with a 
view to making them, libraries for all—child, young, adult, aged and the 
specialist. 

The American University Library is on the way to a very rapid 
progress as their achievements in the field of Science "and Technology 
depend heavily upon good library service. One of the very important 
factors that has led to the University Library’s progress is their 
periodic re-examination of their curriculum, clientele, book-stock, service 
etc. On going through the reports of the special survey made by leading 
librarians of the many university libraries, I can emphatically' say that 
for the proper progress of an Institution, evaluation is very essential as it 
helps in keeping constant touch with everything related to the Institution. 
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My programme of observation and study of the ‘know-how’ of a uni¬ 
versity library was divided between the University of Virginia's 
Alderman Library at Charlottesville and the Library of Seripps College 
the Ella Strong Denison Library in Claremont, California, and at the end 
a month’s study tour of a number of American university libraries. 

On an American University Campus the library occupies a central 
and a distinguished position. I was greatly impressed to see some of the 
imposing library buildings, old and new, built with utmost care and 
occupying a distinct place on almost all the campuses. I also saw a marked 
difference in the new and old structures. The new' structures are more 
flexible and functional and provide for future expansion as everything in 
the States grows very fast. Most of the university libraries have inde¬ 
pendent buddings with well-marked areas for the different divisions of the 
library along with all the facilities and amenities. The University of 
Virginia’s Alderman Library is a simple structure, built in conformity 
with the other structures of the Campus. The Denison Library is small 
and is built in cruciform shape like a Renaissance Chapel, It lias a lar y e 
stained glass Gutenberg window in the main reading room ; with its 
ehartros blues, rich golds, and reds ; this window carries as its theme the 
Evolution of the Book, with John Gutenburg, the dominating figurb 
Immediately below is the figure of Benjamin Franklin, the most distin¬ 
guished early American 1 1 inter. 1. he setting of the library is gorgeous 
and it was a pleasure to meditate in the informal atmosphere of the library. 

The Alderman Library, on 30th June 1960, had a collection of 966,390 
books and periodicals and adds about 40,000 volumes every year.' It 
also lias a very big collection of non book materials and has a number of 
other small collections, such as dormitory libraries, office collections, etc. 
Even a small college like the Denison Library has a collection of about 
60,000. I he subject matter in this library is largely concentrated in the 
field of humanities for undergraduate study. Round the Seripps College 
Campus there are a number or independent colleges: all of those are known 
as Claremont group of colleges. The whole campus of a Central Library 
is known as the Hannold Library which caters to the needs of all these 
colleges. The group has a Central Administrative Office and Central 
Library. Ibis co-operation has many advantages, the major is cutting down 
ol expenses and elimination oi duplication. It is an excellent example of 
co-operative benefits. During my tour I saw a number of very large libra¬ 
ries like the Butler Library of Columbia, University of Texas Library, 
(j. C. L. A Library, Baker Library of Harvard University and many 
others whose collections are very large and administration very complex. 
I also saw some small colleges which have a collection over 10,000 related 
to the courses of study conducted by them. Looking at these fabulous 
collection of books, I was fascinated by the variety of tho titles collected 
and the close watch over the building up of the collection. I was very much 
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pleased to see the interest of almost all the Universities in India and was 
wonder struck at the Indian material they had on the stacks, w’hich some 
of our libraries cannot afford. Some libraries have got, in the Oriental and 
Indian sections, collections of books not available even in Indian University 
libraries. A close study of the question by our Universities is urgently 
needed as research depends upon the availability of the right material. 

The Librarian or the Director of libraries, as he is designed now, 
occupies an important position in the academic life of the University. He 
is assisted in his work by the two Assistant Librarians or the Associate 
Directors and the Divisional Librarians, who are heads of the various divi¬ 
sions. In the Alderman Library, the Librarian is assisted by Assistant 
Librarians and other Divisional Librarians. In the Denison Library there 
is only one Librarian, along with a Junior Librarian, to help her. The 
professionally-trained staff is given faculty status. 

In the States, administration is easy, but their manuals of procedures 
are complox. A thorough study of these procedures is needed along with 
training to get into the daily rut. In the Alderman Library, I was told by 
the Librarian, that the staff has not to sign the muster roil. The other 
thing I liked was that when I went to his office to keep the appointment 
there was no usherer sitting outside his office. It was just a matter of 
going in and being cordially greeted and given a seat. He talked with me 
on many administrative problems and I went out of the office, happy and 
full of new ideas. Even the Divisional Librarians are given powers to run 
their Divisions and correspond independently. The other feature I enjoyed 
was attending monthly staff meeting. In the monthly staff meeting a 
review of the work done in the Division is given by the Divisional head. 
The meeting helps in bringing the large staff together to solve personally 
some of their common problems; and also act as a ‘News Bulletin’ of the 
library. I had the occasion of meeting the staff members individually 
during my observation and study tour of the different divisions of the 
library. So this occasion of meeting together was very enjoyable and 
invigorating, being very far away from home. 

In the Alderman Library, the Assistant Librarian is the head of the 
Acquisition Division and orders books etc. for the library. She works from 
9 a. m. to 8 p. m. or sometimes beyond to get her acquisitions in time. 
She looks after the many faculty needs and the Departmental Library 
needs. I had a discussion with her regarding difficulty in getting books in 
time. As she has to send her orders to the big Book-Sellers and Publishers 
outside the town, she told me she has not much difficulty in getting books 
except under some adverse conditions. 

The Division maintains a number of files as the American Libraries 
do no accession of books. The book orders that I saw gave complete biblio- 
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graphical description so that the Book-Sellers have not to re-process 
them. Book suggestions are made by the Deans of the Colleges, Faculty 
members, members of the Committee and most important, the students. 
The Division maintains standard reference books needed for the division. 
In the Denison Library it was a different story. The Ftannold Library’s 
Acquisition Division orders books for this Library from its Book-Fund, as 
soon as the Book Order Slips are received from the library. The cost of 
servicing will be borne jointly so the expenditure on this account will be 
greatly reduced. The Indian libraries can work on such a plan and, I 
think, the result will be a well organised Acquisition Division. 

\\ hen I went to the Cataloguing Division of the Alderman Library, 
I was a little puzzled as to why they required such a big staff when they 
order L. C. Printed Catalogue Cards along with the book orders. This is 
because.they do special cataloguing for special material and although they 
follow Library of Congress Scheme they have their own modifications for 
certain works and collections. They also do special cataloguing for the 
special Virginia material, special gift collections, manuscripts, etc. This is 
also due to their having many departmental libraries. The Union Catalo¬ 
gue of all the collections is located in the main Central Library which is 
placed near the Circulation Room and the form of the catalogue is Dictio¬ 
nary. When I was introduced to the Complex Union Catalogue, I thought 
fora general user of the library it is rather a difficult catalogue to 
handle, but the assistant is there to help you and at the same time it is an 
‘Open Access’ library except for its Rare Book Collection and Manuscript 
Collection, which eases the situation a little. The Authority File for the 
staff was an excellent tool of Reference as it made standardization possi¬ 
ble. In the States 1 found this standardization of Cataloguing practice 
makes it possible for readers to use the library in any part of the country. 
I hope very soon our libraries will follow uniform practices of cataloguing 
and get the printed card service. 

The serial Division in the American library is very large. In the 
Alderman Library the Periodical and the Reference Divisions are located 
in the same area. The spacious hall has a telephone at the desk along 
with other Reference tools and Reference Books placed on the stacks. It 
also had a large collection of clippings from newspapers etc. and a cata¬ 
logue of the usual reference questions. This is a very well-used division 
of the Alderman Library. 

Now, coming to the Circulation Division, the Alderman Library 
has the punch card system for lending books for home. It issues books to 
undergraduate students for 3 weeks to a month. The faculty, the research 
workers and'the graduates are allowed longer periods of borrowing. Fines 
on overdue books are levied but they allow students to borrow as many 
books as they like. When I saw a big stack of books borrowed by the 
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students, I was overwhelmed with joy and imagined my students doing 
the same. But when, who knows? The very interesting feature of this 
division is the Inter Library Loan System. This is possible as the Library 
of Congress maintains a complete bibliography of the holdings of the 
American Libraries, and also prints it regularly. Similar printed catalo¬ 
gue service is maintained by many other libraries and these printed 
catalogues are available in almost all the libraries. 

In both the libraries I saw the special Reserve Room being maintain¬ 
ed. This was something new for me to observe. This is mainly maintained 
for the under graduates who need guided reading programmes for the 
study of their courses. The faculty selects the books useful for the study 
of the course taught by them which they ask the Librarian to place in 
this division. A number of copies of the same book are kept on the shelves 
marked for the course and are riot lent out except for overnight reading. 
If the book is not returned in time fine is levied. In the larger universities, 
the Reserve Book Room takes the place of a separate undergraduate 
library like that of Laymont Library of Harvard. The average collection 
of this library is 25,000 volumes, the Federal University in India wiil 
face this problem in the near future. 

In almost all the university libraries, I saw the Government Docu¬ 
ment Division and Mapshaving very large collections of such materials. 
I was told in the Alderman Library that due to lack of staff all the 
material received was not catalogued; only the Useful material is catalogu¬ 
ed regularly. In our country we need at least one good University Library 
in each State having such a collection. 

Almost all the University Libraries I visited had the Audio-Visual 
Division and the Photographic Reproduction Section. I was impressed by 
its constant use. 

The Rare-books, Manuscripts and Special Collections are stored 
separately from the main collection of the University Library. 1. hese collec¬ 
tions are very useful to research workers and the specialist. In India also 
we have some very fine Manuscript Libraries and the Government is look¬ 
ing after them well. 

I also visited the different Departmental and School libraries of the 
University of Virginia. The Departmental collections range from 30,000 
to 1,00,000 and the school libraries’ collections from 2,000 to 10,000. These 
libraries also subscribe to periodicals useful to them. Special librarians 
are in charge of the bigger libraries like Law, Medical, Nursing etc. These 
libraries form a part of the Alderman Library as they are managed by the 
parent library. The Faculty and the students have access to all these 
libraries. The problem of centralization and decentralization is 
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facing the American University Library. The other alternative to this is 
the Divisional Library. I saw many new university libraries built to 
suit the Divisional Library Plan, These are problems of Million Dollar 
Libraries, as Indian libraries have yet to build up collections as large as 
those of American libraries. But who knows what is in store for us—will 
the machine take place of the Book ? 

In almost all the Universities I visited, I saw interesting book exhi¬ 
bitions arranged in special rooms. These displays are well planned and 
are very attractive. The other feature that goes along with this is the 
display of paper-back books. In the States many standard books are 
published in the paper-back editions so that people can buy them at 
reasonable rates. In many big universities, there is a book-stall housed in 
one of the campus buildings, which keeps the faculty and the students in 
constant touch with the printed world. 

It was indeed an enjoyable sight to see student-assistants working 
at the circulation desk in the stacks, pasting labels etc., in almost all 
the libraries in the States. The idea of ‘earning and learning’ is not new 
to us but in our country it is not a very familiar sight. I saw the practice 
of appointing student assistants in almost all types of institutions as it is 
economical and a sure training ground for future librarians, chemists, 
physicists, etc. It may not be very economical in terms of service, but still 
it has many good points in favour of the practice. 

In the cool, quiet, friendly and inviting atmosphere of the American 
university libraries, I saw students studying hard, as well as enjoying 
an hour of relax reading. There are not many hard and fast rules and regu¬ 
lations in any part of the Library; there is even self service in some areas 
to which the Faculty and the students get accustomed. This is true of 
almost all the university and college libraries I visited. 

From my observation and study tour of the American Library 
World, I can say that I have benefited immensely by exchanging ideas 
with the people who have developed successful skills for the organisation 
and administration of libraries. It will not be out of place to mention 
a few areas which require top priority in our libraries :— 

(a.) Building of an active Book-Stock. 

(b) Programmes useful for inculcating good reading habits. 

(c) Co-ordination between teaching and library programmes. 

(d) Active participation of the Faculty in creating students’ interest 
in the library. 

(e) Union Cataloguing Practice throughout the country and the 
Printed Card Service. 
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I was invited by the U. S. A. Government and the people of the 
United States to make this trip. There is no bondage greater than the 
spontaneous meeting of the people, living in two different worlds, exchang¬ 
ing ideas and building up lasting friendship. My heartfelt appreciation of 
all the Institutions and Librarians who helped me in the States to make 
this Educational, Social and Cultural trip a grand success. 

I also take this opportunity of thanking the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, the U.G.C. and my University authorities for giving 
me all the facilities and encouragement to visit the New World. 

The lessons that I learned from the tour cannot be expressed in 
words. Time alone can tell as to how much I learnt. 


(Indian Librarian, JuUundur) 
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Library Training in India 

Prof. P. K. Bannerjee, M.A., . . 

tiead of the. Department of Library Science, \ ikrara I ni versi h/, Ujjam. 

Libra,rianship as a profession has not yet taken firm roots in our 
country nor has it caught the popular imagination so much and as such 
it is still in its infancy. Naturally therefore, there was a great deal of 
confusion in thinking in the early years of this century when the first 
library school was started. It was not quite clear then as to what should 
be giv< n to the students in training and the objectives ot training too were 
not quite easy to ascertain. In those days, the role of the librarian too, 
was not considered to be a very impressive one and his main function was 
to classify and catalogue the collections, selected and purchased by others 
and to issue and receive back the books from the readers. His main 
responsibility was to keep the books in safe custody and if any of the 
titles were lost, he was held personally responsible for these and more 
often than not, was required to make good the loss from his meagre 
emoluments. The situation has not yet undergone a very radical change 
so far as the position of the librarian is concerned and the emperieat 
methods in training schemes still continue, though there is a noticeable 
change in this direction as things are settling down. We have had the 
privilege of studying directly the methods adopted by the advanced 
countries like U.S:A.; and England and the training schools have been 
reorganised within the last two decades, though most of them still suffer 
from many drawbacks and hinderances and much remains still to be 

done. 

Previously, the training scheme was entrusted only to the experi¬ 
enced librarians and the so-called library schools were managed directly 
bv them. The most important of these schools was the Imperial Library 
(now re-christened as the National Library) and all the teachers of this, 
school were the workers of the library. The drawback of this system 
became apparent very soon and the recent tendency is to have whole time 
teachers for the purpose. Most of the Universities that have instituted 
training schemes in librarianship, have now established separate facilities 
for the purpose and whole-time teachers are engaged to teach t he students. 
The only thing that is to be seriously pondered over is that if the training 
is left only to the teachers without any proper library background, it is 
likely to become more academic and less practical. 
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If on the other hand the training is entrusted only to the working 
librarians, the philosophic side of librarianship is likely to be neglected 
and more emphasis would naturally be laid so as to turn out mere crafts¬ 
men and not thinkers which is more to be kept in view. The proper 
treatment which I believe is necessary at least for the present, should be 
to strike a balance between the scheme of engaging whole-time teachers 
and full-time librarians so that the students can got the benefit from 
both the type of workers and the philosophic and practical sides can be 
developed side by side. This arrangement should not however, deprive 
the teachers of the Department of Library Science of the privileges which 
other teachers of the University enjoy and their status and other advant¬ 
ages should also be rated at par with others. 

If we compare the courses and syllabi of the various Universities 
teaching Library Science, we notice that they are widely divergent and 
though there is a similarity in the essentials we still find that there is no 
co-ordination in them. Most of the syllabi boar the strong impressions of 
the mental predilections of the authors who framed them according to 
their individual way of thinking and have not kept the need of the 
country in view. In some cases, it is seen that the authors want to lay 
particular emphasis on their own systems or on methods which they 
consider to be absolutely true neglecting other things and this shifting of 
the emphasis on one aspect only makes tho student develop an unwhole¬ 
some attitude towards the subject and his training remains imperfect. 
We must realise that we should not transform the library schools into 
political platforms and have got to give the students all that is best in 
everything and leave him to choose the best method suiting his mental 
make up. In order to make the courses really broad-bottomed and all- 
embracing, it should be necessary to create a central advisory council for 
the purpose so that all the Universities can have more or less the same 
type of courses without however resorting to stereo typing. In addition 
to this body, it would be necessary to create a Central accrediting body 
which should go into the details of the questions of training and should 
be charged with the all important function of enforcing standards. We 
must realize that librarianship is a vitally important profession and on 
its proper and healthy organisation, a great deal depends. The social and 
educational transformation of the country which we are contemplating can 
be brought about only when the society is made aware of the forces at 
work and in this task, the librarians have a big part to play. To meet this 
end the proposed Central Body should have the powers and aims as that 
of the Indian Medical Council or tho Association ot the engineers and this 
body should inspect periodically all the library schools of the country 
and should see that all the institutions are working on proper lines. The 
T.T.G.C. which has done a great deal to bring the University and College 
Libraries on firm footing under the chairmanship of Ur. C.D. Deshmukh, 
should take a lead in this matter and create such a body without delay 
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and when such an organisation has come into existence, it should invite 
opinion from all the Institutions so that it can present all shades of 
opinion and formulate a really healthy and national policy. 

As stated previously, the teachers of Library Science should have 
the same academic status as that of other faculty members. The present 
position of treating them as‘Second-class citizens’ is highly deplorable. 
I'ptil now no attention has been paid to this branch of the profession in 
regard to foreign scholarships and other facilities. It would be very 
helpful if teachers of Library Science are sent to reputed foreign Univer¬ 
sities not for a study tour but for actual participation in the work there 
in an active manner if not for a formal course. It would be equally 
desirable to make available to them special condensed courses. Some 
persona have suggested that foreign professors should be invited to this 
country to do actual teaching in our Universities, but 1 do not think that 
real good can come out from such an arrangement as the foreign professors, 
are not fully aware of the situation in India and cannot impress our 
students and .our students would not be able to comprehend what they 
would be talking about. It would however, be more worthwhile, if four or 
five experts are invited from abroad from time to time and they should 
conduct refreshers’ courses at different centres for the teachers for about 
six to eight weeks in an informal manner. 

A word must be said about the present method of teaching which 
is not quite suitable for the modern tendencies in librarianship. We lay 
too much emphasis on cataloguing and classification and almost neglect 
Bibliography, Reference service and Book-Selection. Mo 3 t of the Univer¬ 
sities impart only theoretical instructions in them. We do not realize to 
the full that these subjects now have assumed greater importance and as 
such the training programme will remain incomplete if practical work in 
them is not done sufficiently. We should therefore, demand greater atten¬ 
tion and time allotment for these subjects so that our students can get 
really good insight in these subjects. The present system of examinations 
too should undergo a real reorientation. We should not evaluate the merit 
of the student only on the basis of what he has done in his examination 
papers at the end of the year, but a fair percentage of marks should be 
reserved for the work done by him during the whole year. Divisions and 
distinctions are to be awarded not on the whole, and minimum pass-mark# 
must be secured in every subject or paper. 

Every effort must be made to develop the imaginative faculty of 
the students and the teachers should encourage them to think over the 
professional problems and actual Library Subjects and they should 
present papers on them and these should be published in cyclostyled 
magazines managed by the students themselves. Study circles and 
seminars should be organised at regular intervals and the students should 
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take active interest in them. In this context it is worthwhile to point 
out that our Library workers do not get full-scope to express them¬ 
selves freely as there is only one Library Journal which is regularly 
coming out“(Indian Librarian) There should be more such journals and 
all the teachers and library workers should contribute papers regularly 
in them. There are excellent foreign journals but our students do not 
find much interest in them as library problems against Indian back¬ 
ground do not figure anywhere in them. 


In short, if we want our library schools to function as real instru¬ 
ments for turning out properly qualified librarians and develop healthy 
traditions in library organisation in our country, we will have to cover 
a great deal of ground and will have to think afresh many things which 
have been taken for granted so far and in many respects we will have to 
do things over again so that we can bring our training schemes in line 
with other countries. All the library workers can lend a hand in this 
task and the U.G.C. and the Government should also realize their role 
and fulfil their obligations to the society in general and librarianship in 
particular. 

(Indian Librarian, Jullumur) 


On University Librarianship in India 

Shri Anand P. Srivastava, 

Reader in Library Science, University of Rajasthan, Jaipur. 


University librarianship in India to-day is the hub on which its 
post-independence scholarship is moving. When the enrolments in higher 
classes are swelling and the new Universities are coming up every year, 
the phenomenon of deterioration in standards of learning is being remedied 
from many directions. An important platform for operations in this regard 
is the University Library, where the librarian is watchful in seeing as how 
best he cab help the teachers and the students in their studies and research. 

From the responsibility to bring up the newly born \ ikram Library 
via. an opportunity to observe the hogsheadian Delhi—the full grown youth 
library, to the boredom of being a silent spectator in adolescent Rajasthan 
library; I had an opportunity to examine the three possible stages of 
University library development in India. May be that as a rolling stone, 
I have failed to gather moss but the truth in old German saying “Wenn 
jemand eine reise tut, dann kanner was erzahalen” (when somebody is 
making a journey, then he can tell quite a story) authorises me to narrate 
my findings. 

During last twelve years the university libraries, like many other 
institution 3 ,°had a sudden uncontrolled growth. This phenomenon is both, 
the reason of their development and the etymology of shortcomings. Any 
degree of carefulness could not completely avoid the evils of such a growth, 
which is unnatural. A number of new Universities ignored the library 
needs of all those composing the University. In this ‘cart, before the horse 
situation’, building up a stock of basic collections, in a few years with the 
help of poorly paid, ill-trained, powerless and often understaffed profes¬ 
sionals, is bound to be an impossibility. Still, whatever structure the new 
libraries have, attempt on part of library staff to serve the readers showed 
new wavs to the readers who started using a library, probably for the first 
time in their life. This is in short, the story of new University libraries. 

The adolescent libraries, having mediocre collections are standing o r n 
the legs of staff, just sufficient for small collections. I heir collections 
range ’between 50,000 and 1,00,000 professional staff between six and ten. 
Scope of service is only text-books. Such libraries are suffering from the 
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absence of long stay of the professionals who are not properly paid, arid 
thus are moving to other places. Readers define such a library as a place 
where you can get text-books to read. Periodical services are the concern 
of a few only who often prevail to see that periodicals are transferred to 
their departments. A number of incomplete sets outnumber complete sets. 
Authorities have a feeling of apathy on the financial requirements of 
libraries. The annual budget is often spent on books already in stock 
with local books-sellers; whether anything beyond these exists in the 
published world of books is seldom known. Most of the research activities 
are on subjects of local nature like ‘milk supply in local areas’, on which 
no printed document is available for consultation. 

Full grown adult University libraries, are not more than three quar¬ 
ters of a dozen. Their collections are more than 1,50,000. Such Univer¬ 
sities are also engaged in research activities. The professional staff is quite 
alert because of constant pressure from the readers and research workers. 
But trouble with them is lack of co-ordination of services and the consoli¬ 
dation of hurried development. Personal attention to readers is often an 
impossibility but the organisation of the sections is bespeaking and 
services are somewhat automatic. 

It is under such a state of affairs that Benjamin S. Bloom observed 
that an average Indian University student devotes less than an hour a day 
on study outside the class attendance. The position in U. S. A. is 20 to 30 
hours per week on studies outside the class room. To help solve this situa¬ 
tion in India the librarians have a responsiblity to investigate the reasons 
for only an hour a day studies by the students. Apart from the lack of 
reading habit, less stamina due to poor nourishment, attraction towards 
recreative and time-wasting activities, and sex problems, one should be 
optimistic and give highest place to the students’ economic difficulties to 
own books, poor housing conditions for studies and ignorance that univer¬ 
sity libraries can help not only by lending books but also through periodi¬ 
cals, reference and advisory services etc. The students who enter the Uni¬ 
versities maintain their impression of library services as they know of the 
school or college libraries, which while existing do not exist for services. 

Another area of University library administration is associated with 
the evaluation of growth, which is necessary not only to know if funds 
have been rightly employed to yield better services, but also to estimate 
the present and future needs and problems of library services in Indian 
Universities. In our country, reading—the basic medium for higher lear¬ 
ning—had not been a popular subject for scientific investigation and re¬ 
search. William S. Gray gives the following table showing the number of 
investigations made in U. K. and U. S. A. on needs and pi’oblems of 
reading 
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Table 1 
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Showing the number of scientific studies concerning reading publish¬ 
ed in U. K. and U. S. A. 


Period 

1881—1890 

1891—1900 

1901—1910 

1911—1920 

1921—1930 

1931-1940 

1941—1950 

1951—1957 


No. of Studies on reading 


2 

12 

20 

200 

764 

1071 

915 

700 


In Indian journals studies on reading problems appear only once in 
a blue moon. This is an unfortunate situation, particularly because this 
area is of interest to about a dozen kinds of specialists. Waples and others 
mentioned in 1940 that here are ten types of specialists belonging to different 
fields, who have reported detailed studies and useful findings in the needs 
and problems of reading. The following table shows the academic fields of 
these specialists in order of the number of studies published 

Table 2 

Showing number of studies published on reading by specialists 
in different subjects : 


8. N. Subject 


No. of Studies 
published 
upto 1940 


S. No. 


Subject 


No. of Studies 
published 
upto 1940 


105 

6 

Pol. Science 

43 

100 

7 

Journalism 

43 

99 

8 

Literature 

18 

66 

9 

History 

10 

60 

10 

Others 

14 


1 Education 

2 Psychology 

3 Librarianship 

4 Sociology 

5 Publishing 

Erom the above table it is clear that the librarian’s interest in read¬ 
ing needs and problems is a major one. But in our country at present 
the trend of research in library science is limited to technicalities. It is 
surprising to learn that when librarianship is the only profession whose 
sole business is associated with the reading needs and problems, we ih 
India have almost no study yet published to throw light on reading 
problems from librarian’s angle. (Indian Librarian, Jullundur) 


Place of Photographic Reproductions in 
Library Work 

Miss Saroj Lntnba, M.A.(Pol. Sc.) Dip. Lib. Sc. 

Literary Assistant, New Book Society of India, New Delhi. 

‘Micro-photographs are photographs which are reduced to a minute 
or even microscopic size. They have many applications in science and in 
industry, the most extensive being the inierophotographic reproduction 
cf documents.’ 

Micro-photography can solve a number of problems in the library. 
It needs much less filing space than the original publications. When care¬ 
fully prepared, the micro-cards have a higher degree of permanence than 
most, modern papers. They are easily and quickly produced at low' cost. 
For these reasons, micro-photographs of manuscripts, printed books, 
periodicals, pamphlets, etc. can be used instead of the original docu¬ 
ments, and rarely used documents may even be published in micro-form. 

It is true that the reader will prefer the original publication to the 
micro-copy, and wherever possible libraries should provide the originals. 
Micro cards can never be substitutes for original documents, but they 
may well supplement them. The reader will be quite satisfied if he can 
get a micro-copy of a document which is not obtainable otherwise. 

Although one of the youngest in library techniques, micro-photo¬ 
graphy has already demonstrated with some clarity the specific fields in 
which"it may be of permanent importance. While new and major fields 
of its application may develop later, a consideration of its general place 
and usefulness in libraries may be facilitated by a description of its 
current fields of importance. These fields are four in number : (1) con¬ 
densation, (2) preservation, (3) acquisition and dissemination, and (4) 
special uses. A fifth category may be set aside for newspapers. 

These decisions are empirical rather than theoretical and relate 
morespecificallyto micro-photography. 

Condensation : With the tremendous growth of printed materials, 
the pressure upon research and scholarly libraries for physical space, in 
which to house their collections has assumed serious proportions. 
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long, the library profession had not found satisfactory solution 
to the problem except to plead for larger and larger buildings. More and 
more attention had been given to the warehouse of ‘storage-pool’. 
Another proposal was the establishment of rules permitting the careful 
discarding from a library collection, of materials which had lost the value. 
But these were discarded. 

There seemed to be three alternatives opened to scholarly libraries 
as partial solutions to the problem of mushroom growth. The first, being 
not a solution but an acceptance of the situation, would call for 
perpetually expanding library stacks. But such expansion could not 
continue indefinitely at the present pace. The second solution, which 
again can be only partial, calls for a change in methods of policies of 
acquisition. It restricted acquisition to important basic materials only 
and the immediate needs of the library’s patrons. The third solution, calls 
for higher education in photography as in microphotography and certain 
other related techniques. 

The use of photography for the purpose of saving space in libraries 
has received much attention. Micro-filming results in 95.98 per cent 
saving of storage space. A normally packed four drawers filling cabinets 
can be micro-filmed on nearly 100 ft. size rolls which occupy approxi¬ 
mately 100 cubic inches of storage space. Whenever the contents are 
regarded more important compared to the originals micro-filming has been 
utilised to relieve pressure on expensive and often non-avail able storage 
space in libraries, archives and business houses. The programme of micro¬ 
filming on 19th century newspapers in the libraries of the TJ.S.A. is a 
good example. Not only has it been possible to preserve the contents of 
the newspapers which were crumbling dust but space has also been 
released for fresh acquisition. Libraries have had to make special provi¬ 
sions for the control of temperature, humidity, and dust in places used 
for the storage of micro films and other types of photograpic materials. 

While library stacks are unlikely to shrink in size to mere rooms 
because of photographic reproduction, it is possible that many of our 
present libraries could be made more adequate without the necessity for 
rapid expansion of building. This is especially true when a programme of 
co-operative reproduction of materials common to many libraries could be 
devised. 

But the reproductions, even of appropriate materials, cannot at 
present be made at prices which are less than the cost of storage only. It 
is entirely possible that extensive mass production of appropriate 
materials were carried out for a group of libraries, the cost would dictate 
or make possible photographic reproduction for purpose of economy in ' 
space. 

The greatest use of micro-photography for condensation alone might 
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, at present, in archival collections. The National Archives has 
already pioneered notably in this field. Since it receives extensive and 
very bulky governmental records and files where the data involved in the 
records may be of important informational value and the intrinsic value 
of the originals themselves negligible, its practice is to film complete files 
of material. This preserves, in a permanent form, the necessary data and 
the original records are then destroyed except for a small percentage kept 
to illustrate the original format. The saving in space thus obtained is very 
great. 

Preservation : One of the leading forces contributed to the develop¬ 
ment of micro-photography on a practical scale was the necessity for 
preserving many types of textual materials. 

Since preservation of original documents for long periods of time is 
quite costly and frequently not desired and since if so preserved, the 
original would not be accessible for use, the only solution to the problem 
is to preserve the subject-matter of the document by the use of a photo¬ 
graphic facsimile. The cost of micro-photographic reproduction in relation 
to the value of such originals would be a small price to pay. 

Problem of Newspapers : Reproduction of newspapers by means of 
micro-photography is one of the most important application of the techni¬ 
que. The problem of preserving ordinary documentary materials in 
libraries has not been very critical except in case of newspapers. There 
are three common ways in which most of the work has been done (1) The 
current filming of newspapers, where a film edition of the current paper is 
sold (2) Reproduction of backfiles of newspapers (3) Much discussed has 
been the reproduction of back newspaper files occuring in connection with 
an indexing project in which works Progress Administration Labour is 
used for the production and indexing. 

The problem of Periodicals : One of the most rapidly growing sections 
in most of the libraries is the collection of the periodicals, and this 
involves high storage cost every year. But older volumes of periodicals 
are infrequently used, and the binding of some periodicals, and especially 
newspapers, is excessively expensive. How far the binding and storage 
of the periodicals on shelves can be justified? For it, micro-copies of 
periodicals and newspapers have been made. 

Many books and a substantial number of journals have been printed 
on inferior papers. This is especially true in case of books published in 
between 1875-1910. Cheaper grades of wood pulp paper, foxing, mold and 
insects, contribute to the disintegration of library materials. The growing 
fragility of this type of things makes reproduction more imperative. 
This is especially true in the case of scientific periodicals. Certain files of 
periodicals, which receive constant handling, and pamphlets, either 
separate or in bound volumes, which have been printed on inferior paper, 
fall in the same category. 
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Publications in Micro-form : Several libraries with outstanding 
collections of rare books and manuscripts have given great consideration 
to the problem of avoiding as much wear on the volumes as possible. 
Many libraries have made extensive use of photo-static reproduction to 
duplicate many of its rare holdings. Readers who request such titles 
receive the photostatic copy rather than the original, except when access 
to the original is imperative. It is obvious that micro-photography with 
slightlv greater inconvenience to the reader due to the necessity of read¬ 
ing by'means of a projector can accomplish the same purposes at a very 
small fraction of the cost of photostating or other reproductive processes. 

Moreover Micro-photographs are a convenient medium for publica¬ 
tion and for republication in small editions. Micro-photographs of out of 
print books and back numbers of periodicals can be of great use, particu¬ 
larly to young libraries, in building up resources which would otherwise 
be unobtainable or too expensive. 

Very specialized research reports and similar items which are likely 
to have only a limited number of subscribers are sometimes published 
exclusively in micro-form, as a full size edition would be too expensive 
and too bulky. The World Meteorological Organisation, published the 
meteorological data of the International Geophysical Year on Micro-cards. 

University Micro-films, published a Journal entitled ‘Dissertation 
Abstracts’. Each abstract is of a doctoral thesis, one copy of which has 
been deposited with university Micro-films. Any person, who after reading 
the abstract, wishes to have a full copy of the thesis can purchase a 
micro-film copy at a reasonable price. Publications available on micro- 
card are listed in Consolidated Catalogue of Micro-card Publications 
issued by the Micro-card Foundation. New editions are notified in the 
Micro-card Bulletin. J. R. Maxwell and Co. Ltd., have published a 
catalogue of Micro-films and Micro-cards which contains more than 3,000 
titles of Journals, dissertations, newspapers, etc. 

In 1959 the American Institute of Biological Sciences, Washington, 
I). C., with the aid of Grants from the Council of Library Resources and 
the National Science Foundation, started an experiment in the publica¬ 
tion of a scientific periodical in inicro-film. ‘W r ild Life Disease the official 
publication of the W^ild Life Disease Association, is being published 
quarterly on Micro-cards during a test period of three years. 1 he large 
number of publications already available in micro-film urgently calls for 
a bibliographical control Qf this new form of publication. 

Microphotographs of Manuscripts : Special care is necessary when 
medieval manuscripts or other unique or rare documents are to be photo- 
grahped. If the temperature in the stack room is much lower than in 
the photographic laboratory, the documents should be brought nearer to 
• the laboratory and should be kept opened for conditioning for about 24 
hours before the photographs are to be taken. 
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Bound volumes should be kept under pressure during reproduction, 
and special precaution is necessary in the choice of light sources. Good 
colour reproduction of manuscripts and other coloured documents is a 
difficult task and should be left to the specialist. 

In 1953 a Liaison Committee on Micro filming manuscripts catalo¬ 
gues was formed in United States to facilitate the task of making avail¬ 
able the micro-film copies of unpublished catalogues of manuscript 
collections in Europe. Filming of catalogues was sponsored and financed 
by a number of different organisations. The micro films resulting from 
these projects have been received by the Library of Congress. Restrictions 
imposed by the libraries of origin prohibited the copying and sale of 
these micro films, but copies of all'of them are available for consultation 
at the library of congress and may be borrowed by Inter Library Loan. 

One of the most extensive manuscript micro filming project of 
recent years has been the work of Knights of Columbus Foundations 
Vatican Manuscript Depository at St. Louis University (U.S.A.). Approxi¬ 
mately half a million fact of micro film of the manuscript collection of 
Vatican Library have already reached the Depository and Micro film is 
being made. 

The financial insurance of rare and important source materials is of 
little value to the research worker if the documents destroyed are irre¬ 
placeable. Micro-photographic reproduction is further more important 
under modern conditions of complete and total warfare. Micro photography 
is not only fast, inexpensive, and adaptable to the reproduction of 
virtually all types of originals, but it offers other advantages as well. It 
insures that the contents of the documents, no matter where they are 
stored for safe keeping, will be preserved and may result at the same 
time in a commendable increase in accessibility. The use of photography 
for this purpose has long been under way in almost all the countries, for 
both scholarly and commercial records. 

In 1956, UNESCO set up a special mobile micro-film unit which 
visited many countries, ‘to micro-film the books, documents and 
other cultural materials in danger of destruction or which is irre¬ 
placeable, to train technicians of the country in the handling of micro¬ 
film, and demonstrate to the authorities the advantages of having a 
national micro-film office to carry out the country’s international cultural 
exchanges. 

Back files of ‘The Times’ and the ‘Manchester Guardian’ are avail¬ 
able in micro-film form. The latter has been reproduced by the Manchester 
Public Libraries, who are also making Micro-film copies of the Manchester 
Mercury’. This example might well be followed by other libraries holding 
files of provincial newspapers. 

Acquisition and Dissemination : The processes of acquisition and 
dissemination are inseparable since dissemination of materials cannot 
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categories. The first of them is the ‘Project’ in which a substantial amount 
of reproductive work is undertaken, frequently for the benefit of several 
libraries at the same time. Under the second category falls the Miscel¬ 
laneous single reproductions of material new being made by the thousands, 
for individual libraries, research organisations and individual scholars. 
The problems involved in each are quite different. 

In the first instance the amount of reproduction and its expense 
are usually such as to require careful and detailed planning either by 
one institution or by several co operating libraries. Co-operation of this 
character may serve as an excellent basis for future co-operation among 
research libraries. In the second category, the money required for 
executing work in assuming the availability of appropriate reproductive 
services, is so little that the transactions differ from routine purchases 
only in the textual medium employed. 

Under project work, some sixteen libraries subscribed to the project 
for filming the books printed in English before 1550 listed in the short 
title catalogue. Similar project works were done by the Yale University 
Library of the Maryland Gazette, by the New* York Public Library of 
Freedoms Journal, and the University of Chicago Libraries of French 
Revolutionary Journals. 

Under the second type of micro-photographic work the major pro¬ 
gramme of acquisition is undertaken by a single library. This may 
sometimes be of benefit to other libraries, but the burden of execution, 
planning, and expense commonly rests upon one library. The work of 
Brown University in acquiring early printed materials of Latin America 
and of Temple University in completing its periodical files illustrates this 
method of acquisition. 

Miscellaneous individual requests are made by research organisa¬ 
tions, college. University and public libraries, and individual scholars and 
students. The financial sum involved in this type of work is much less 
than the amount employed in various projects. This type of service brings 


the research libraries of the country into the study of isolated scholar and 
student. 


Special Uses : Into this category falls the uses of micro-photo¬ 
graphy, many of which are common to ordinary photographic processes, 
which have as their ultimate objective purposes other than reproduction 
to preserve, condense or increase accessibility. The typical of these is the 
nse of micro-pho.ographic equipment for the restoration of documents 
obscured by fire, fading, strains, palimpsestic writing, or censors’ 
deletions. 

Because of its many uses it has been used as a tool in the solution 
of many problems. Micro-photography has been used for the compilation 
of union catalogue. Cards are duplicated by photographic processes 
instead of typing. Other library uses of micro-filming are :— 
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Inter Library Loan : The enormous increase of literature, and the 
increase of number of library users and the trends towards specialisation 
are the main factors leading to an expansion of inter-library loan. Not 
only the borrowed items increased continuously, but there is also an 
urgent demand for a quicker service in Inter-Library Loan. 

The use of micro-photographs instead of original publications in 
inter-library loan has many advantages. The original stays in the library 
and only the micro-copy is sent on loan. Because the original remains in 
the library it remains accessible. There is no danger of its being lost in 
transit and it suffers no wear and tear. Micro-film strip and micro fiches 
be mailed in simple envelopes at low postage rates, which allow of air 
mail transmission. Micro photographs need not be returned, and therefore 
they do not involve checking and loan files. 

A cost comparison shows that in many cases, the production and 
mailing of a micro-copy is decided less expensive than sending and return¬ 
ing of the originals. This is especially true for short articles from bulky 
volumes of periodicals. 

The use of teleprinter has been recommended for ordering micro¬ 
scopies of publications and libraries are using the telex system in inter 
library loan more and more. 

Use in Library Operations : Microphotography can be used in routine 
clerical work of the library. The micro-filming of title pages on re-en¬ 
largements on catalogue cards has been proposed as an aid to quick cata¬ 
loguing of large amounts of material's. Bibliographical cards may be 
produced photographically by combining author, title and abstract of 
scientific papers on photographic cardboard. Regional union catalogue 
can be compiled by inter-filing photographic copies of the catalogue cards 
of all libraries of the region. The catalogue cards are micro-filmed and 
re-enlarged on photographic cardboard. 

Now-a-days charging has also been performed by photographic 
methods in many bigger libraries in U.S.A. and U. K. When a reader 
wants to borrow a book he or she presents his or her borrower ticket 
and identity card, to the counter assistant. Counter assistant takes photo¬ 
graph of the book card, identity card and borrower’s ticket. Thus the com¬ 
plete record of the where abouts of a book is taken in less than a minute. 

This has solved the greatest problem of the counter i.e. of quick charging. 

Preferred Micro-form : Not all microforms are equally suitable for every 
purpose in the library. In principle, for the reproduction of documents of 
short and medium length, the micro-fiche is the ideal form for use in the 
library as a fair number of pages can be reproduced on each fiiche and 
it is easy to handle. A less useful alternative is the micro-strip, the capa¬ 
city of which is limited to ten pages. 

Archival material is usually recorded for preference on roll micro-film 
because of its lower cost. 
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Limitations to Micro filming : Very few readers would willingly 
choose to read by means of a projector if they could get the original. The 
psychological objection to a reading machine is very real. It implies that 
libraries should have the best possible reading material. Such equipment 
is not cheap. The expensiveness of equipment has limited the use of 
micro-film by the individual scholar and has tended to keep the process 
essentially on institutional operation. Many pet sons have objected to the 
use of rolls. 

Where textual comparisons are important elements of a study 
and all the texts are on micro-film, the investigator faces a very 
awkward operation. Similarly, bibliographical analysis, w’here signatures, 
leaves, state, ink, paper, binding and water marks are elements of the 
study are hardly possible with micro film copies. 

The major requirements of research libraries in relation to the 
various technique of textual reproduction can be grouped into six 
distinctive areas. 

1. Techniques of reproduction can increase the inter-institutional 
mobility of research materials and can also increase the convenience in 
use- -and accessibility of the individual investigator to locally available 
materials through very high speed, very low cost of copying, a part of 
which may be in lieu of circulation. 

2. The direct distribution of libraries and investigators of data and 
research findings, in certain micro-text format, may reduce the cost of 
publishing, speed up the distribution of research information, extend the 
possibilities in the diffusion of knowledge in highly specialised areas, and 
may simplify certain problems of use and bibliographic organisation, 

3. Micro-text, if a satisfactory, small and inexpensive projector can 
be developed, may make possible once more, extensive, personal, scholarly 
collections—to-day a victim to a high cost of subscriptions, books and 
binding, and of insufficient space. 

4. Micro-text will make important contributions to space and 
binding, saving in research libraries through these goals are likely to 
remain secondary to others of greater importance, and the position of 
the conventional book does not seem in serious jeopardy. 

5. Reproductive techniques and particularly micro-film, seem 
destined to play a vital role in the preservation of deteriorating originals 
and unique originals in danger of wartime destruction. 

fi. Photographic reproduction has important benefits in purely 
auxiliary relationships to research literature. 

Micro photography is of great importance in Library Administration 
and Application. There seems reasons to believe that by intensive study 
librarians could effect other important improvements or additions to the v 
services which they now offer the public by the development of similar 
uses of low cost reproduction in connection with many of other technical 
processes that occur in libraries, particularly those of record nature. 


Public Libraries in India—a Review 


Shri G. D. Bhargava, M. A. 

Department of Library Science, Vikram University, Ujjain 

Throughout the ages, men have sought knowledge of the seas and 
planets, of growing things, of the ways things work, and of man himself. 
Men seek to know of the atom’s secret and the mysteries of medicine, of 
music and machines, and of the ways of life of man in distant lands. 
They seek further knowledge of the earth, the skies and the space beyond. 
As more and more men seek to learn the things that books can teach—as 
this hunger for knowledge swells and spreads a long felt need grows all the 
greater : the need for many books within the reach of all men. To serve 
this need, expanding with the ever-widening boundaries of knowledge 
itself, is the challenge and the dedicated purpose of the libraries. 

Introduction 

The history of the preservation of books and records is perhaps 
best regarded as one aspect and a very important aspect of the history of 
scholarship. The tradition of scholarship is handed down through the 
libraries in which its written records are deposited. The rise and decline 
of libraries (in whatever form they existed or exist) follows closely the rise 
and decline of learning. Although most literatures begin with an oral 
tradition, written records are soon found to be necessary for the transmi¬ 
ssion of all literary work—whether creative or interpretative or critical. 
The survival of such records (particularly in the critical transmission) must 
atleast suggest the existence of libraries in which they have been 
preserved. 

All this reveals that the nomenclature and outlook of the libraries 
has been changing from time to time and with the emergence of wide 
literacy and nationalism, there was a tremendous upsurge lor an irresis¬ 
tible desire to have all the best in the world in the least possible time. 1 his, 
however, needed the knowledge in the form of printed books, housed in 
the libraries. 
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The rise and development of libraries in a particular country is 
at once an inspiring and an exasperating story. But it needs to be told 
against a background of the larger and older library tradition, to look 
briefly down the vista of long highways which these store-houses of men’s 
knowledge have travelled. India is no exception to this. In India, the 
tradition of learning has been strong since ancient times and libraries 
have always been necessary appendages of learning. These libraries, 
however valuable they were, were not instruments of mass education 
and, therefore, they did not form a part of the public library structure of 
the country. 

This may, however, be observed that the libraries would have but 
a minor role in the culture of a nation unless there were literature and 
an urge of writing. ‘There must be a love for reading and respect for 
book learning cultivated through long ages and finding expression in an 
abundance of worthwhile documents.’ There must be propensity for 
recording as well as for reading and always a practice of preserving these 
records for future generation. India, it is happy to note, had been follow¬ 
ing this principle through times immemorial and it may be worth-while 
to record that from ‘private collections’ to ‘subscription libraries’apd now 
an integrated ‘library-service to one and all’ is the remarkable hop, step 
and jump accomplished in our country in the course of last two-thousand 
years. With all this, it is desirable to study the growth of libraries in 
India during this long period of human progress especially during the 
twentieth century. 

Modern Period 

Both in the ancient and medieval periods, library activities in 
India depended on the patronage of the kings and rulers. In these days, 
libraries consisted mainly of the manuscripts and even the use of these 
was restricted only to scholars, usually of a particular caste. These 
libraries did have some system of classification, cataloguing and organisa¬ 
tion. But then, the outlook was very narrow and the libraries were not 
considered an effective instrument of social education to one and all. 

18th. Century : During the eighteenth century, the libraries were sup¬ 
posed to conserve the reading material and make it available under proper 
safeguards, to the equally well defined group of people who were pri¬ 
vileged to have access to it. The duty of the librarian as such was restricted 
to the ‘preservation of books’. His knowledge of entomology was of 
more importance than the acquaintance he had with books. This period 
was, therefore, the period of conservatism, narrow outlook and mental 
apathy. 
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19th Century : The new era of transformation of libraries in India 
is noticed towards the middle of the nineteenth century. It was the time when 
there were revolutionary changes in social, political, industrial and other 
phases of life in the past. We have little interest in and have known almost 
nothing about the economic, social and educational conditions in our 
country. And our knowledge of libraries and the conditions that govern 
the developments and expansion in these jurisdictions had been very 
limited. There has been some information on the great depositories of 
the manuscripts in oriental languages and the journals dedicated to the 
oriental studies, but most of these reports reflect a primitive concept of 
archival and research library administration, both on the part of the 
libraries and on the part of the writers. 

/ With the spread of the concept and spirit of democracy, libraries 
, were looked upon as an effective instrument of social education, so essential 
for the cause of democracy. It can rightly be said that until the end of the 
nineteenth century, libraries in India had rarely enjoyed the opportunity to 
influence the life of the people or to take an effective part in the cultural 
development of the community. The term ‘public library’ in the nineteenth 
century was used to denote ‘only a subscription library maintained and 
managed collectively by the subscribers or as a public project prompted 
by the Government’. 

The idea of public library in our country was introduced by the 
Western world and the first significant step in this direction was taken in 
1808 when Bombay Government initiated to open libraries. Curiously 
enough the British came ‘to dominate India but they brought with them 
an ideology and literature embodying ideals of the Common man with 
which the whole of Europe was imbued at that time. They could not 
rid themselves in India of the ideas in which they were brought up in 
England. Inevitably they inspired, though they may not have actively 
encouraged, the setting up of public libraries in this country.’ 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, ‘public libraries’ were 
established in the three presidency cities of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, 
mostly for the benefit of the British residents. These libraries were not 
‘free’ but were supported by subscription—providing both information and 
entertainment to a ‘thin upper layer of the society’. In fact, though rich 
in the collection of books, these libraries were poor in service. 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century the Government 
established libraries in certain big cities, generally the seats of the pro¬ 
vincial governments and also the capital cities of certain Indian States. 
These were called public libraries, though some did not lend out books and 
others charged subscription. However, during the second half of the 
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nineteenth century one thing was noticeable and this was that the Govern¬ 
ment encouraged the public libraries in a number of towns. 

Twentieth Century : The spread of ‘English’ education, through the 
three major universities of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, established about 
1857-58 and other educational institutions established in different parts 
of the country somewhere towards the close of the nineteenth century, gave 
new light to the people of this country and they began to think for them¬ 
selves. The resulting thirst and hunger for knowledge led to the establish¬ 
ment of libraries, though on a small scale, all over the country. 

Independence 1900—1947: The library movement in India, how¬ 
ever, is said to have begun with the beginning of the 20th century. In 
1901, India was fortunate to have a literary Viceroy, Lord Curzon. In 
this year the Calcutta Public Library was purchased by the Government, 
named as the Imperial Library (and now the National Library), and was 
thrown open to the public. The opening of the Imperial Library created 
a land mark in the history of the libraries in India. It can truly be 
observed that ‘for the first time the Government recognised its obligation 
by way of a free library service’. 

With all this, in the early decade of the 20th century, the attitude of 
the Government and the public towards the libraries was far from encoura¬ 
ging. Neither the Government at the centre, nor those in the provinces, 
nor in the Indian states gave any incentive to the public library movement. 
The intelligentia and the masses were equally apathetic. Reading habit 
was conspicuous by its absence. The intellectually anaemic and mentally 
torpid public could not see the use of public libraries to justify the public 
expenditure on their upkeep and improvement. 

It is a matter of great pride that the first advent of public library in 
modern sense is due to the efforts and initiative of H. H. Sayajirao 
Gaekwad HI, the ruler of the princely state of Baroda. In 1910 he inaugu¬ 
rated for his State a scheme of integrated public library service with the 
assistance of an American librarian, W. A. Bordon, a pupil of Melwil 
Dewey. The system composed of a State Central Library, many Branch 
libraries and travelling libraries with special provision for women and 
children and audio-visual section for the illiterates and the semi-literates. 
This elaborate library system ‘for many years to come stimulated the 
imagination of Indian librarians and served as a beacon-light to lovers of 
libraries all over the country’. Reference can also be made to persons 
like Amin Saheb of Baroda, Munindra Deb Mahasaya of Bengal and 
other workers in most of the states for their drive and life-long devotion 
towards the cause of library development during the first three decades o! 
the present century. 
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With the passage of the Government of India Act (1935) and the 
establishment of Provincial Autonomy in the provinces, an attempt was 
made ‘to synthesise what had been done during the last hundred years or 
so’ in the field of library service. During the short period of twelve years 
(1935—47), eclipsed by the Second World War, ‘Government played a 
dominant role in setting up the libraries for which there was a strong 
popular demand’. The trend of setting up of village libraries through 
government efforts was also developed into a vigorous movement. How¬ 
ever, these libraries were never run on scientific lines and with the fall of 
Congress Governments in many provinces and the outbreak of the second 
World War, the library movement suffered a set-back, and it seemed that 
the future of the library development in this country was sealed, at least 
for sometime, till the end of the war in 1946. 

The British power, however, was not destined to live long. Like 
a sparkle that lights up the night and spends itself shooting splendid 
flashes into the darkness and then fizzles out into dull glow before it dies 
out, the far-flung British rule in India quickly burnt itself out, only its dull 
glow remained for some years. The long awaited independence was achi¬ 
eved by India in 1947 and once more the government and people of this 
country could concentrate on the cultural expansion, hitherto neglected. 
The first three years of our achieving Independence are noteworthy. A 
Public Library Act was passed in 1948 in the then undivided State of 
Madras. This was the outcome of twenty years of continued efforts by 
the MLA(Madras Library Association founded in 1928)to make the people 
demand and accept library service. Madras Public Library Act of 1948 
thus made library history in India, being the first legislation of its kind in 
this country. However, the various attempts made during the first half of 
present century were like bubbles of water rising to the surface only to end 
their ephemeral existence within a short period, without contributing 
anything solid for the expansion of library service. 

After Independence (1950— ): The present age is not the age of 

semi-civilised and ill-nourished or illiterate citizens, in short a backward 
community. The dawn of independence and the democracy in India intro¬ 
duced a radical change in the ideas of the people and raised a slogan that 
every citizen of a democratic country should have access to the storehouse 
of learning. It was rightly acknowledged that ‘in a dynamic demo¬ 
cracy every man should be offered and educational opportunity’. As a 
new democratic republic, India has to infuse a true democratic spirit into 
its citizen through the democratisation of knowledge through books, 
periodicals, news-papers, visual aids, etc. But in a country like ours, all 
people cannot buy all these materials of information. Libraries alone can 
serve the purpose of providing information to one and all. And it is the 
duty of the government of our country to establish and maintain an 
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integrated library service throughout the country to ensure that ‘there may 
not be a village with an ignorant family, nor a family with an ignorant 
member’. 

lirst Plan —After independence, India became Sovereign Demo¬ 
cratic Republic and adopted its own constitution on January 26", 1950. A 
scheme of the Five Year Plans was also chalked out for the social, 
cultural and economic development of the people. The inclusion of the 
scheme of ‘Improvement of Library Service’ in the First Five Year Plan 
of Educational Development is an important mile-stone in the Indian 
Library Movement. The scheme envisaged the network of libraries spread 
all over the country. ‘The kernel of the scheme was the establishment of 
District Libraries with a system of circulation of books throughout the 
district. The District Libraries were to be supplemented by a Central 
Library for the entire State, or for the entire linguistic region for multi¬ 
lingual states.’ By the end of the First Five Year Plan in March 1956, 
nine states had prepared plans for setting up their State Central Libraries 
and eight states had either set-up or were in the process of setting up 
District Libraries of the requisite pattern in hundred districts. This 
period, however, has made two notable contributions in the expansion 
of library service viz. (a) the initiation of the Community Development 
Programme by the Government of India in 1952 and (b) the enactment 
of the Delivery of Books ( Public Libraries) Act in 1954, (amended in 
1956 to include news-papers also) by the Government of India. 

Second Plan —By 1956, it had been rightly recognised that public 
libraries constituted ‘a living force of popular education’ and were 
indispensable features of cultural emancipation in Asian countries. With 
all this, the Second Five-year Plan for library development ‘enshrined the 
hope that by the end of the Plan, viz. 1961, the whole country will have 
been covered with a network of Central, State and District libraries’. 
The overall account of the Second Five Year Plan is however, distressing. 
At the end of March 1954, there were nearly 32,000 libraries in India, 
‘most of them small, stagnating pools of books’. 

During this period, however, an important step was taken by the 

! Union Government. Under the Co-ordinating and advisory powers 
vested in it, the Union Government appointed in 1.957 an Advisory 
Committee for Libraries. The report of this Committee, presented in 
1959, forms a landmark in the plan for the progress of libraries in India, 
having stated eight major recommendations for the establishment of an 
integrated library service in the country. To ensure the supply of library 
personnel, provision was made in the Second Plan to set up a Central 
Institute for the training of the library staff. The Institute of Library 
Science has since been setup at Delhi and started functioning from 
January, 1959. 
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Third Plan —Having reviewed the library service activities achieved 
during the first two plan-periods, it was conceded that no State could 
function efficiently unless an effective national system of book resources 
could guarantee a free flow of information. With this in view, library 
service is given a prominent place in the Third Five Year Plan. It aims to 
cover the whole country with a network of central, State, District, 
Branch, Village and Mobile Libraries. By the end of the Third Plan’ 
when free and compulsory primary education comes into force through¬ 
out the country, there would be need for an efficient public library system 
to ensure that the neo-literates did not lapse into illiteracy and the wrong 
type of books did not gain circulation. The Government of India has 
now recognised that the establishment of a national library system is in 
itself a basic economy, providing a free flow of information, not only to 
those who need it but to one and all. By 1966, it is planned to have one 
library system with Central Reference Library, State Central Libraries in 
all the 18 states, 324 District libraries with a few lakhs of village libraries 
and centres and nearly 1,000 city and municipal libraries with branches 
and mobile libraries catering to the needs of the distant people. The 
network of public libraries in the districts is proposed to be linked with 
the State Central libraries, which in its turn is to be linked with the 
National libraries. 


Conclusion. 

It is a matter of gratification to note that the library movement in 
our country is gaining momentum every year. Unlike other countries of 
Asia, where the development of public libraries is at a standstill or even a 
gradual deterioration in India libraries are slowly improving and National 
and State Governments are at least conscious of the problem For cultural 
economic, social and political development, judgment and knowledge will 
be wanted more and more from the mass of the people, and for that the 
spread of literacy must be accompanied by a great availability of books and 
other reading materials. It would be true to say that in India public lib¬ 
raries are developing as fast as they should, but even here it is a matter 
still of potential rather than fact. The impressive lists that have been 
compiled of libraries serving the public and projects undertaken or contem¬ 
plated in our country seem to show that all is well and progress is being 
made. But few librarians would dispute that against the immense needs 
not enough is being achieved. The needs for the library development have 
not gone unreported in recent years. The recent report of the Advisory 
Committee for Libraries (1959) says—‘with such universal acceptance of the 
important role of libraries in National reconstruction, it would appear 
strange that their establishment and maintenance should have failed to 
receive the priority due to them’. It is natural to say that the major pro¬ 
blem is one of money, for lack of it, that vast country with enormous 
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problems in her hands, cannot afford the luxury of public library service. 

But quite a good amount is being spent on education, and if some fraction 
was devoted to public library development as is given in other countries 
of the world, at least initial impetus could be given. We have faith in the 
potency of the new life bubbling in the country. We see before us a 
library-cloud burst and the precipitation of a national library system, 
second to none in the world. The energy, single-minded devotion and 
perseverance against all odds will enable the devotees to library cause to 
build a library grid in such a way that ‘it will find every person his/her 
book and every book its reader’. By virtue of the fact that India has 
chosen the democratic way of life the library movement is clearly a neces¬ 
sity aiming to provide a co-ordinate and planned public library service, 
free and easily accessible to one and all. The sooner it is done, the better. 

{Indian Librarian, Jullunder ) 



Oriental Librarianship 


Shri Muzaffar Ali, Deputy Librarian, 

Maulana Azad Library, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh. 

The curriculum and the teaching methods of Library Science 
Training in India has recently been under comments from different quarters. 
It is voiced that the courses have now become obsolete and that the 
training standards are leaning downwards The opening of the increasing 
number of Library Schools in Indian Universities is being seen with 
suspicious eyes and people are genuinely concerned over the issue. From 
many sides suggestions have been made for the establishment of an “accre¬ 
diting body”, under the auspices of the University Grants Commission, 
to have a sort of permanent watch over the affairs of Library Science 
teaching in the country. 

Status of the Library Science as a full-fledged academic discipline 
is still doubted by many academicians and they frown over the demand 
for the creation of a department for this subject in universities. Some 
educational experts think that Library Science is an applied art which 
detached from its laboratory becomes a theoretical absurdity. The con¬ 
cept of Library Art rather than Library Science still dominates the mind 
of educational administrators in many universities in this country. A 
separatist movement has emerged at many places between Library Science 
class rooms and libraries which serve as practical labs. Independent 
status for the department under faculty of arts has been demanded at 
many places. A counter move is to keep the teaching closer to the practi¬ 
cal training by bringing the department under direct and strict control of 
the practicing librarian. Dr. Ranganathan has already prescribed separate 
staff for teaching purposes, since the library administration everywhere is 
actively busy in putting their plant on a modern scientific footing and they 
cannot afford time for taking up the classes or for supervising the 
practicals at the various divisions of their libraries. 

A demand has been made for a four level teaching range by many. 
The “Pedestrians” in the library field, as Dr. Ranganathan often calls the 
new entrants to the profession, should be trained by Library Associations 
at the District or provincial level in any major library available for this 
project. The Uttar Pradesh Library Association has recently passed a 
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resolution advising the various universities to abolish the short term certi¬ 
ficate courses conducted by them and allow the Association to look after 
the primary professional education. The second level of education for a 
Bachelor in Lib. Sc. has been very popular at almost all university 
libraries. Very rarely extra staff exclusively for teaching purposes has been 
given to the libraries. The University Grants Commission has accepted 
in principle that each such department can claim for one Associate pro¬ 
fessor (in Reader’s grade) and two Assistant Professors. The Commission 
has appointed a committee to supervise the demands made in this respect. 
The Master’s course, it has been suggested by top librarians, should not 
be permitted very easily in the various library schools. Only the Central 
Institute of Library Education at the University of Delhi, according to 
them, should have the sole responsibility to teach at that level. Research 
in Library Science, as the fourth level of professional education, is in a 
way non-existent in this country. Dr. Ranganathan once had diverted his 
boundless energies to research guidance at the University of Delhi. One 
wishes the efforts of the Central Institute renewed in this direction. 

From the South, again a Ranganathan project, has come the prog¬ 
ramme of a Summer training course for the teachers in library education. 
The Madras Library Association has chalked out a programme of teachers 
training by the great leader and has invited the newly appointed teachers 
to participate in it. This should allay the worries over the teaching 
techniques, educational methods and practical procedures followed in 
Indian library schools. A nation-wide welcome to the project is the right 
attitude we must adopt to bring the desired change in our professional 
education. 

Library education is not new to this country. People have as yet 
not forgotten the pioneers in this field : Mr. Dickenson in Punjab and Mr. 
Borden at Baroda. The early attempts of the Madras Library Associa¬ 
tion and those of the National Library at Calcutta are still fresh in the 
minds of library academicians. If sifted properly the problem of teaching 
technique will be reduced considerably. Drastic changes will not be required 
anywhere in this respect. But the contents of professional education do 
require a substantial (if not the basic) change. It is the right time that 
the experts in Library Education join hands for bringing the curricula of 
the various library schools to the modern (and typica 1) requirements of 
the country, preferably under the aegis of the University Grants 
Commission. 

Diverse comments have been levied against the usual and common 
pattern of syllabi of the various Library Schools of India. The emphasis 
on classification and cataloguing the basic techniques of librarianship has 
long been resented by the professional seniors. Educational administrators 
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suspect that something is now missing from the course and the training 
which once produced “scholar-librarians” in the recent past Lack of the 
capability of independently controlling the library plants and library 
services is the second comment from the administrators. From the book- 
trade circle one hears that the new generation of librarians lack the ability 
to judge the value of a book without the aids of the book-reviewing pro¬ 
paganda. The era of the old “book jockeys”, they remark, is now gone 
from the scene : probably never to return. From the consumers’ side it is 
commented that the new products of the Library Schools are experts on 
library techniques : capable of arguing for hours over the use of a semi¬ 
colon in place of a colon in a catalogue entry and fighting among them¬ 
selves over the determination of the place value of a dot in certain classi- 
ficatory system; but, often failing to name a single author of a standard 
book on a topic of current and popular interest—not to speak of guiding 
for seminar literature on any branch of knowledge. A radical change, after 
a very careful survey, has therefore been in demand recently in the 
curriculum of library schools. 

The Aligarh Library School in 1958, when the B. Lib. Sc. course 
was first instituted at the University, had taken some bold steps in bringing 
a touch of modernity and typicality to the syllabus. The “seniors” and 
the “juniors” of the library profession had blended their views to present 
a novel curriculum. For the first time a paper was introduced on the 
“Book Culture” of the world, to impress on the mind of young workers a 
view of unified progress and development by human mind in the universe 
of knowledge : irrespective of the barriers of time, race, language, etc. The 
march of civilization through books was taught in the light of the ideals 
of the UNESCO. Developments in library fields of the different countries 
was taught in co-operative and detailed history of library services in India, 
from earliest till modern times, was taught as a basic part of the paper on 
library organization. Classifying and cataloguing of Indian material was 
taught in details and the problems of vernacular literatures were attended 
seriously. 

The Aligarh School has further expanded the scope of its curri¬ 
culum this year. Keeping in view the recent trends in educational and 
library policies of the central and state governments, the papers on classi¬ 
fication and cataloguing now have been included with topics on the techni¬ 
cal treatment of manuscripts and audio-visual materials. An optional 
paper on “Audio-Visual Library Methods” has also been offered for the 
first time and it is heartening to note the response for the elective topic. 
Critical study of Indian reference materials and methods is emphasised in 
the paper Reference Service. Basic problems of guidance and supply of 
research materials are taught in the paper “Documentation” which has also 
been introduced as one of the electives this year. But, the most fascina¬ 
ting and novel topic offered for teaching this session is the paper “Orental 
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Librarianship” on an experimental basis. For the first time this topic has 
been included in the curriculum of a library school with no precedent any¬ 
where in the world. The only exception can be the McGill Library School, 
Montreal (Canada) which offers an optional paper “Islamic Research 
Materials” in the B. Lib. Sc and the M. L. S. courses. The paper is 
taught at the world-famous Institute of Islamic Studies of the McGill 
University. 

The word “Oriental Librarianship” might appear as a latest 
coinage in library terminology. However, the phenomenon which this 
term represents is not entirely unfamiliar to library workers as well as to 
library teachers all over the world. In the absence of clear definition of 
the term there is bound to be a difference of opinion in respect of the 
scope of this specialization of library affairs. Without attempting to 
define the term, it can be said that Oriental Librarianship can be viewed 
from two angles : the Western and the Eastern. To the Western librarians 
all problems concerning : choice and rendering of the names of Asian 
authors ; establishing subject headings for topics typical to the Eastern 
cultures; accommodating material on Asian Subject and/or in Asian 
languages in the classificatory system prevalent in Western libraries; 
reference service with material originating in the East or concerning that 
part of the world ; etc., will form basis for study and discussions. To 
librarians in the Eastern world all problems concerning the application 
of Western library techniques over the material contents of the Eastern 
libraries and adoption of Western library methods for the existing condi¬ 
tions of the Eastern libraries can form the curriculum of the paper 
Oriental Librarianship. We, however, have not accepted this broad 
approach for the curriculum at Aligarh. To us the Library Science 
(as a technique and not as a heritage) is a Western contribution 
originating, in its modern form, during the middle of the last century. 
Just as the East has adopted other Western thoughts and actions in a 
modified form to suit the Eastern conditions, the application of Western 
library techniques to the Eastern library problems and conditions is a 
natural phenomenon and should not be taken as a type of specialization. 

The topics suggested by us for the paper “Oriental Librarianship” 
are all tentative and open to revision and alteration. To limit the area 
of study we have restricted to the Arabic, Hindi, Persian, Sanskrit and 
Urdu languages only. This restriction has been imposed primarily 
because at the moment we do not have facilities for other languages and 
because our interest is basically limited to these. 

The first part of the paper deals with the Oriental Library 
Heritage : a brief historical sketch, a survey of the important Oriental' 
libraries and Oriental collections all over the world, and a critical study 
and analysis of their printed catalogues. 
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The second part covers the acquisitional problems of Oriental 
libraries : bibliographic sources for vernacular literatures, antiquarian 
book sources and selection principles, procedures etc. for the Oriental 
materials. 

The third part relates to the problems of shelf arrangement and 
classification of Oriental materials. There, general classificatory schemes 
are valued for their suitability for Eastern libraries and possibilities are 
explored for amendments and expansions. Also, a critical survey is 
made for specialized schemes of classification. 

The fourth part concerns with cataloguing techniques including 
transliteration and calligraphic transcription. An attempt is made to lay 
down basic principles and to formulate rules for cataloguing Oriental 
literatures. In view of the polyglot nature \bf Indian libraries, the 
structure of a ‘multi-lingual’ catalogue is discussed in detail. 

The fifth part of the paper pertains to the ‘Oriental reference 
materials and methods’. Besides the study of general reference sourcet 
from the Eastern angle, an exploratory survey is attempted to acquains 
the students with specific Oriental sources for referential uses. 

Last part of the paper covers elements of conservation and 
preservation methods for Oriental material in the varied climatic condi¬ 
tions of the various regions. Some basic methods of the archival science 
are discussed to protect the contents of the libraries without involving 
heavy expenditure for this. 

As I have just explained, the subject “Oriental Librarianship” is 
a latest specialization in library affairs and as such its scope can be 
curtailed or expanded to include other aspects. I do not advocate that 
such a paper be necessarily part of the Library Science course in Indian 
library schools. I simply wish to invite the attention of the senior leaders 
of library profession in India. Comments on the views presented above 
will be most welcome. 
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Indian Librarian, Jullundur 


Education for Librarianship in India 

Shri S. Bashiruddin , M. A, F. Li A., Director of Libraries, 

Rajasthan University, Jaipur. 

Called to associate myself with the deliberations of the Seminar on 
Education for Librarianship I literally jumped at the idea. Indeed my 
friends the organisers would have felt surprised for a few fleeting seconds 
at least at the alacrity and readiness with which I responded to their kind 
invitation. By inviting me to be incharge of the deliberations, they have 
conferred upon me an honour I hardly deserve. I am deeply appreciative 
of the confidence the organisers have placed in me and of the affection 
they always had for me only if I could reciprocate these sentiments in 
equal measure. 

I am grateful to them that they have given me an opportunity to 
share with my younger colleagues, feelings that have been growing on me 
in regard to my profession—a profession which has been mine for over 
four decades I have been feeling that the profession has not risen to the 
rapid changes taking place in the country around us. Now for our purpose, 
these changes are symbolized by country’s industrialisation and the adop¬ 
tion of socialism as the pattern of our society. 

Among the forces contributing to the achievement of these two 
ideals the library occupies a significant position Industrialisation must be 
supported by organised and intensive research in Science and its progeny, 
technology, and the public be enlightened in order to establish democracy 
on firm and enduring foundation. 

The distinguishing characteristic of developments in our nation¬ 
building programme is not the theory of laissez faire nor the Fabian 
philosophy of gradualism; it is a planned pursuit of our objectives at an 
accelerated pace so that we can make up for the lag in our material 
progress quicker. Over-riding consideration of these domestic problems 
looms large on world horizon with the problems of peaceful living. 

I am afraid 1 am treading into forbidden lands regarded as the 
preserve of practised professional politicians. In the first place I repudiate 
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the charge that 1 am entering into forbidden lands because I believe that 
it lies within the purview of librarianship to actively participate in the 
task of the creation of a mind capable of transcending the limitations 
which traditional thinking imposes upon Man, a mind which can look at 
world events against true perspective ; a mind which can rise above narrow 
considerations of caste, creed or community in the larger interest of 
common humanity. The book is rightly described as the most potential 
means of influencing human consciousness and it behoves us librarians 
who, more than any other single group of individuals, are in intimate 
contact with books to fully exploit the implication of this description of 
the book and restore it to the position it occupied in earlier generations, 
when it acted as an instrument for the creation of healthy and sound 
conviction and gave life a sense of purpose and direction. The librarians 
as custodians of knowledge and wisdom cannot afford to argue that their 
main task is to assign mysterious symbols on the spines of books and let 
them rest in blissful array on shelves and not to bother whether these 
books are having any impact on the minds of the users. To nurse such 
an attitude is to behave like the proverbial ostrich. 

Let me hasten to explain. No other Government in the civilised 
world has accorded recognition to our profession so readily and so lavishly 
as our Government has done. Even in our wildest dreams we could not 
have expected what we have received. For the mere asking as it were, 
librarians have been given the status and pay University teachers at 
different levels enjoy. Most of you know that even in such a rich country 
like the USA our counterparts do not enjoy a uniform scale of emoluments. 
The UK cannot show a better record. When we look at the continent we 
witness similar spectacle except in a few big institutions where the librarians 
occupy even more elevated positions than any of us enjoys here. As for 
the Socialist countries, scales of values being different in these lands, scale 
of pay and position cannot be easily evaluated and compared. Am I 
correct in asserting that during the comparable space of time we have 
cleared the greatest hurdles against economic security? A word of high 
tribute is here due to that great genius in our midst whose original contri¬ 
butions to Library Science will remain unparalleled for many a longer 
year and whose ceaseless and indefatigable efforts in procuring for us the 
recognition we had been clamouring for decades, are parental in theircare 
and sympathy ; and, to secondly that great ex-Chairman of the University 
Grants Commission, Dr. Deshmukh, whose able, far sighted and sympa¬ 
thetic handling of the task entrusted to him to upgrade University educa¬ 
tion in our country has few parallels in the history of higher education 
anywhere. 

All this notwithstanding, I submit we have made no concerted 
effort to fully deserve the recognition accorded to our profession. The 
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poor and ill-digested knowledge of professional techniques, the poverty of 
background knowledge and the poor ability to express themselves witnessed 
at interviews for selecting library personnel at different levels reveal the 
fact that the quality of those joining the various schools of library science 
is below average in all respects and that the teaching itself is of a poor 
standard. Often and again one gets the impression that the profession 
even at higher rung is not attracting the type of young persons who would 
deserve the new grades. All this is highly depressing but also challenging. 
It augurs well for the profession that the IASLIC has organised the present 
gathering of colleagues in the profession many of whom have submitted 
highly useful and stimulating papers on the topics for discussion. It is 
high time we addressed ourselves seriously to the problem of orienting 
our teaching of Library Science to the changing needs of the day. It is 
true, as many a colleague has pointed out, we still follow a pattern of 
teaching which reflects trends long dead and buried. Before we launch 
upon an enquiry into this problem let us be sure of the image of the lib¬ 
rarian we envisage. To be sure this image changes as the concept of the 
library changes with changes in the purpose and aim it serves at any fixed 
period in its history. The earliest we come across this dignitary is in 
ancient Egypt where two dead bodies excavated not long ago bear the 
titles ‘librarian’. But there is hardly a definition of the librarian on record 
except that of Hugo Blotius, the 16th century librarian of the Hofbibliothe 
in Vienna who defined his profession by saying that ‘a librarian should be 
learned in languages, diligent and quiet, adding by way of reminder to the 
master, the Emperor, that if not of noble descent he should be given a title 
to enhance the dignity of his office’. Or to quote Jean-Babtiste Cottou des- 
Houssayes who addressing the Sorbonne in 1870 declaimed ‘Yourlibrarian 
should be, above all, a learned and profound theologian, but to this 
qualification, which I shall call fundamental, should be united vast literary 
acquisitions, an exact and precise knowledge of all the arts and sciences, 
great felicity of expression, and lastly, that exquisite politeness which 
conciliates the affection of his visitors while his merit secures their 
esteem. 


Or listen to what the great founder of the Bodleian has to say of 
the qualities of a librarian. A librarian should not, according to Sir 
Thomas Bodley, be ‘encumbered with marriage nor with a henefice of 
cure’ and that he should be a personable scholar and qualified, if it 
may be, with a gentleman-like speech and carriage...able to interteine 
commerce as well of other nations as of our own, with meet dis¬ 
courses for the place’ and so on until we come to one of the latest 
attempt at definition of the librarian. ‘Fundamentally’ says Kenneth 
Brough in his most stimulating work. Scholar’s workshop : evolving 
conceptions of library service, ‘the librarian should have a broad general 
understanding of the objectives of the library as a whole as opposed to 
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a narrower departmental view ; he should possess a scholarly knowledge 
of library science and related fields of scholarship ; he should have a 
thorough understanding of the functional relationships which exist among 
the vatious departments ot the library, and ability to organise and direct 
personnel’. 

• i three images so far considered approximates to 

our ideal. Cotton des Houssayes thought well of the librarian’s office 
but left us little wiser; nor is the librarian of the Hofbibliothek any more 
illuminating. Sir Thomas considers the librarian no more than a keeper 
ol a library. As for Brough he comes nearest to our conception but falls 
short of the needs peculiar to our situation. 

. , p ie truth of the matter is that there can be not one single image 
ot the librarian to-day. There will be as many as there are types of 
libraries and unless we bear in mind this fundamental fact we are liable 
to land ourselves in confusion while tackling the problem before us. 

Well then, there are said to be, according to Whittaker seven 
groups of libraries and these are— 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


The National Library, 

The University Library, 

The College Library, 

The School Library, 

The Public Library, 

The Circulating add Subscription Library, and 
The Special Library. 


It follows, therefore, that our search for norms of education for 
librarians must include a search for a pattern of varying strands. The 
weakness inherent in the pattern followed to-day is, more or less, the 
failure to realise this basic truth. Librarians must receive a training 
oriented to the needs ol the different types of li braries that have emergeed 
as °. ur soc ^ e ^y undergoes changes. We follow the traditional system 
unmindful even of the changes that are taking place in the libraries with 
which we have been familiar for quite a long time. Take for example the 
University Library. There did exist these libraries even before the 
mighty significance they have now acquired in our country’s over-all 
policy to re-organise and step up higher education. With the face-lifting 
the universities have undergone since independence, in respect of their 
aims and objectives, the library, without which no University can 
function today, has also been undergoing fundamental changes in respect 
of its planning, organisation and service methods. Nor has" the concept 
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of the public library remained unaffected by the demands of a dynamic 
social order. Its definition as an agency for self-education; as a centre 
for disseminating wisdom and illumination etc. are too vague compared 
to what they are being asked to undertake. Indeed the concept of the book 
for that matter has undergone a change. The book—-whether religious 
or literary, was respected and cared for as a fountain of wisdom whose 
study bad a hearing on our behaviour and conduct. To-day it is cared for 
simply as a record of information or at best as a means of killing leisure 
or as a tranquiliser when nerves are frayed. Books are read to pass 
examinations with credit to-day. 

I must apologise for this deviation from my theme. But, 
however, varied the pattern, we can reduce our search to a few common 
denominators which underline, any scheme of literary training. The 
papers submitted refer to almost every aspect of these common denomi- . 
nators and may be summed up as follows :— 

1. The urgent need of a high power body to investigate the 
situation as if obtains to-day. The terms of investigation should include 
the—(i) proposal of establishing an accrediting authority, (ii) qualifications 
for admission, (iii) the syllabi to be followed, (iv) the duration of the train¬ 
ing etc. 

Asked to express my personal views, I would submit that priority 
in any scheme of education for librarianship must be given to a sound 
broad-based education in which a flair for reading and love of books must 
figure. If I do not sound paradoxical I would submit that as librarian- 
ship has advanced as a ‘science’ the book has receded into the back¬ 
ground. I recall in this connection the words of a great librarian, namely, 
William Warner Bishop of Michigan, who, in a valedictory speech to his 
students said— 

‘Your work will necessarily involve a collection of books as a fun¬ 
damental basis. Without books there are no libraries or librarians. It is 
occasionally necessary for some of us to speak up and say this plainly for 
the library press and the discussions at conventions teem with so much talk 
about methods, ways and means, about library extension, about 
librarians, that one sometimes wonders what it is all about and where the 
books come in ! So you will, perhaps, pardon an older librarian for 
speaking not about his favourite methods in library work, not about the 
nobility of our calling nor even the mission of the librarian, but just a bit 
about our books and the extent to which we know them.’Proceeding 
further he says, ‘the chief defect of our American libraries is perhaps, the 
exaltation of method over content’. 



* 
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How true the concluding sentence sounds when applied to trends 
in Iibrarianship nearer home. I often wonder if librarianship is becoming 
the refuge for persons allergic to books and reading To find Bertrand 
Russell’s ‘Fact and Fiction’ classed with English fiction and Lewis Carroll’s 
‘Literary Essays’with Mathematics ! This mistake arose because, in the 
first instance, the word ‘fiction’ occurs in the title and in the second 
instance because the Columbia Encyclopaedia which the classifier consulted 
to discover the author’s date of birth—described Carroll as a teacher of 
Mathematics. Did he look up the contents of the books before assigning 
the magic symbols ? No, he would if he were interested in the book. He 
did not know who Bertrand Russell was either. 

Now honestly, the librarian, 1 visualise, must have the book as the 
first requisite for entering the profession. But alas present trends are 
opposed to this approach. We are manufacturing automata highly skilled 
but lifeless. 

I insist therefore that a high degree of book-awareness is essential 
ingredient in the making of modern librarian. As Gidwani observes in his 
paper—‘Education for librarianship should aim to inspire the trainee to 
develop an increasing and abiding passion for books, not books as things 
merely, but books as vehicles of living and pulsating ideas and thoughts’. 
There are also others who have touched upon this fundamental of 
librarianship. Our deliberations should give thought to such ideas. 

As I have already remarked I feel that librarianship has not risen 
to the changing needs of our society. One of the aspects of our training 
which I want to refer to in particular is the duration of the course. I 
believe that one year’s course is inadequate to impart to the prospective 
librarian to cope with the variegated demands on his educational, 
professional and administrative obligations. I have a feeling that in 
our haste to produce, we are throwing out half baked material totally 
nusuited for developing scholarship and technology. As an alternative 

1 would like to refer to the system of professional training I saw in 
some parts of the country, particularly in Italy and East Germany. These 
countries have introduced library training as an optional subject which a 
student can take on joining the University. When he graduates after 4 
years, he attends the various sections, thus familiarising himself with 
the practical side of the profession. During this period he is required to 
learn two foreign European languages and has to know just enough to 
translate and read the bibliographies. In addition, he has to write a 
dissertation on some aspect of librarianship. He receives an equivalent 
700.00 rupees in all this. He becomes a ‘Scientific Librarian' after his 

2 years’ apprenticeship and is qualified to be in charge of any one of the 
departments of a library. 
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Thus it takes 6 to 7 years for a person to be fully qualified to be 
employed in an academic or specialized library. 

Down below the rung is a course which trains ‘Librarians’ and 
is often to Intermediates. The duration of this course is 3 years—the first 
year devoted to library practice in a public or a University Library. 
During the two years following he or she has to undergo intensive courses 
in practical and at the end of which they are designated ‘Librarians.’ 

The third course of training is of two years’ duration and is open 
to matriculates. The training is confined to teaching non-professional 
techniques and a bit of theory. 

Whichever system we decide upon it is my firm conviction that 
one year’s Diploma Course is proving hopelessly inadequate for training 
librarians competent to be employed in academic or specialised libraries. 
My able and esteemed friend J. Saha has presented a masterly summary 
of the training in documentation in various parts of the world and has 
offered valuable suggestions on the subject. I believe he shares my view 
that the conventional mode of training in India has long outgrown its 
usefulness and calls for re-examination particularly in respect of the 
academic background of the entrants and the duration of the training. 

All I have said above is mere loud thinking on a problem that has 
been exercising my mind for sometime. My greatest worry centres in the 
problem of bringing our young men and women nearer books that 
matter. We have been acquiring books in thousands but the number 
actually used is a mere fraction of our collections. Secondly even books 
used are texts and prescribed reading- I had sounded a note of warning 
in my address to the Indian Library Association in 1956 that a re-exami¬ 
nation of the objectives of our profession cannot be postponed overlong. 
Again is an article ‘Whither Indian Librarianship’ I had expressed 
misgivings on some recent trends in our schools of training pointing out 
that we are producing technicians and not creating librarians and had. in 
my presidential address to the U.P. Library Association in December 1961 
deplored the steep decline in reading not only by our students 
but, also I am sorry to say so, among our teachers. .1 entered the profes¬ 
sion through the book 42 years ago when grants were meagre, books were 
few, buildings for libraries were beyond our imagination and the staff was 
negligible. Am I to leave behind a situation when the book is no longer 
the motivating force behind the profession particularly when grants are 
lavish, books are in their thousands, monumental buildings for housing 
the libraries are visible all round and there is no dearth of Staff. 

(Indian Librarian, Jullundu)r 


Museum Libraries 


Shri Bal Kristian, Librarian, 
National Museum, New Delhi. 


A well-equipped reference library, in a museum, is a great 
necessity. Its utility and indispensibility are too obvious to be stressed 
or dilated upon. One of the important functions of a modern Museum 
is to identify accurately each of the specimens it acquires, to study and 
interpret its collections and to communicate their values to the people. 
Firstly, this calls for an expert staff and secondly, for a good library of 
reference books. From this it follows, that every museum must have a 
good reference library equipped with a representative collection of 
standard works dealing with the subjects in the Museum’s collections for 
the use of its staff and for visitors who may wish to pursue their study. 
It can be truthfully said that research is the fruit which a museum is 
expected to bear. It,is only through research that a Museum can make 
known to the world its col lections, in a most thorough way, and thus bring 
lustre to itself. So long the rich collections of Museums are not studied 
and interpreted and proper publications on the material in the form of 
guide-books, catalogues, monographs, memoirs, journals etc. are not 
produced, people at large will not be able to recognise Museums as 
representing in their collections source materials worthy of making subs¬ 
tantial additions to knowledge. Thus interpretative scholarship is an 
inevitable necessity in a Museum. Its collections, if carefully worked 
upon, will not only make important contributions to knowledge but also 
to the progress of research itself. For this type of original and creative 
work in a Museum, a reference and research library is a pre-requisite. 
Further, in case of most people, it is mere curiosity and not objective 
interest in acquiring knowledge or enthusiasm to gain intimate contact 
with Museum treasures which acts as the motivation for Museum visits. 
Such visits may have no effect at all or they may lead to an awakening 
of interest in the collections of the Museums. In both cases, a library has 
an important role to play. It can popularise the collections, create an 
intelligent interest in them and bring them closer to the people by 
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providing literature on the relevant subjects. Thus a Museum library 
can arouse museological interest amongst intelligentsia, and develop 
better understanding and appreciation of the Museum material. 

To the Museum staff and research scholars it helps to keep abreast of 
the time in regard to published material in all the branches of the museum's 
work. It will not only equip better young members of the staff to carry on 
their day-work but will also help them to build themselves up as subject 
specialists. 

In view of the foregoing, it would be safe to say that to meet its 
research and educational obligations, a Museum must have an adequately 
equipped library which is its important arm for public service, for the work 
of the curatorial staff, for conducting research and for making a museum 
a dynamic institution. The library would greatly augment the resources 
of a Museum and help it tremendously to perform its main functions of 
promoting research, diffusing and disseminating knowledge, fostering 
learning and advancing education in an excellent way. Both the expert 
specialists and the lay men of different intellectual levels can be served by 
the Museum library which is indeed an important agency for promoting 
research and scholarship in special fields. 

Aims and Functions : 

Generally, its aims and functions may be put as follows 

1. To acquire and organise a representative collection of books 
and other materials falling within its scope. 

2. To act as an important centre for research in Museum subjects 

3. To promote research on Museum subjects and to disseminate 
knowledge by providing literature, reference and research facilities, to 
scholars, students and members of the Museum. 

4. To create and stimulate an intelligent interest in the collec¬ 
tions of the Museum to the visitors by providing popular literature in the 
Reading Room of the library. 

5 To compile and supply special bibliographies and to render 
reference and documentation service to its clientele. 

6. To serve as an information bureau 

7. To arrange inter-library loan. 
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The term ‘documentation’ may be incidentally defined as a process 
of locating, collecting, classifying and disseminating specialised knowledge 
with emphasis on micro-documents. 


In brief, the function of reference library in a Museum is to act as 
a positive agency for promoting the dissemination of knowledge. It 
would certainly be unfair to assume that all readers would know how to 
use the library resources without the professional help of its staff. It, 
therefore, becomes necessary for the library to introduce the users to specia- 
lised information sources’ and to acquaint them with the relevant literature 
of their subjects. A scholar planning his new studies would like to look 
up the results of the past and the current research on his topic. This calls 
for the compilation of bibliographies of special subjects and the provision 
or retrieval of the requisite literature in time. To make feasible the fruit¬ 
ful continuation of research in Museum subjects is thus an important 
function of a Museum library. 

To fulfil these functions, the library should have adequate collec¬ 
tion of standard and useful publications of research value and intrinsic 
merit on the Museum subjects. Besides a collection of basic sources of 
information, there should be a good collection of the usual 'Quick Refer¬ 
ence’ works like standard encyclopaedias, dictionaries and multi-volumed 
works of authority. It should also subscribe to important journals. Know¬ 
ledge is a dynamic continuum. Research, in the present age is being carried 
on with tremendous speed in every field of knowledge. The results of the 
research generally appear first in articles in periodical literature. It is 
imperative, therefore,)to get all important journals to keep the researchers 
in touch with the latest developments in their fields. As far as possible the 
‘back files' of important journals should also be acquired. 

The services in libraries specially Museum libraries are many and 
varied. They cover the use not only of the printed books but also of 
pictorial materials such as photographs, colour prints, slides and other 
reproductions. The Art Libraries attached to Museums should therefore 
include pictorial materials also in their collections for educational and 
research purposes. A slide library can provide an important service to 
many institutions. The proper utilisation of its resources lends effective¬ 
ness to any discourse on art history. Similarly, the ‘photographic reference 
file’ on Museum material available in the country and on cognate and 
allied subjects from all over the world, and a representative collection of 
colour reproductions of artistic masterpieces, will be of immense value in 
the library. These colour reproductions of paintings meet a very real need 
of Museums and art students. All Museums cannot possibly acquire the 
original works of the great masters, a collection of reproductions will 
serve as an excellent substitute. In fact, the reproductions have attained 
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such a high standard of excellence that they can be considered genuine 
works of art and not as mere copies. These are available at a reasonable 
price. I he libraries of art museums should build up a good collection of 
the reproductions. This will facilitate the study of art of all ages and all 
countries of the world. All these special materials play an important role 
in an art library. Fhey should, therefore, find a place in its collections. 

As the library is to be used both by the visitors and the staff, it is 
desirable that certain basic books may be duplicated or triplicated so that 
they are available for loaning to staff members or Museum departments 
and for consultation in the library. Generally speaking, a reader has a 
right to expect every book in stock to be available for consultation at all 
times in a Reference Library. 

It is also worthwhile to maintain “clipping files” of materials 
gathered from newspapers and periodicals on relevant subject. This will 
help the library to provide up-to-date information promptly and efficiently. 

Budget: 

I o build up large collections the library requires a good annual 
grant. It is, therefore, desirable that a decent percentage of Museum 
expenditure may be reserved for the library. 

Book Selection : 

In a specialised Museum library, informed selection of books and 
othei materials is of vital importance. There are many sources of selection 
of books in English, for instance, “British National Bibliography”, “Book¬ 
seller .and the Publisher’s Circular of Great Britain and “Subject guide 
to books m print” ancl “Books in print” published by R. R Bowker and 
Wilson s C atalogue of the United States. An excellent source for selection 
of books published in India is the “Indian National Bibliography”. 
Other sources of both kinds of books are the bibliographies in books, 
independent bibliographies, book reviews in periodicals and newspapers, 
the various catalogues of the booksellers and of individual publishers. 
Some books may be recommended by specialists and readers. All these 
sources, however, are not of even merit. Sometimes a good book receives 
unfavourable review from half-baked critics. It is, therefore, better to get 
tne books on approval where possible, and then make selections. 
Experience has shown that this method helps in making very judicious 
selections. For selecting periodicals, “Ulrich’s Periodical Directory” may 
be pressed into service; for reproductions, one may refer to the two 
catalogues of reproductions of paintings published by UNESCO. Similarly . 
a good collection of slides on art in UNESCO’S World Art Series has 
been made available for purchase by UNESCO. 
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As for the size of the library, it is said that well-known museums 
of medium size in the United States have libraries of nearly 25,000 volumes 
and some museums have libraries of over 100,000 volumes. The size of 
the library depends to a great extent on two factors namely the character 
and the size of the Museum. The library in a Science or History Museum 
would grow more rapidly than in a Museum of art and archaeology where 
the number of specialised publications to be acquired is rather limited. It 
would be pertinent to state that while evaluating the importance of the 
library one need not base one’s judgement merely on the size of its collec¬ 
tions. Perhaps the number of volumes in a library is not the correct 
standard to measure its importance. It is not quantity of books but quality 
of service that matters. A library should, therefore, be evaluated by the 
facilities offered for the use of its collections. “Library is a growing organ¬ 
ism.” Hence over emphasis need not be placed on the number of books in 
the library at a given time; rather the quality of service should merit prime 
importance It would be worthwhile to quote here Gurudev Rabindranath 
Tagore, “that library alone can be called hospitable which shows an eager¬ 
ness to invite readers to the feast at its disposal. It is such hospitality 
that makes a library big, not its size.” It has been often observed that in 
a big library only 40% of its collections are consulted and often the large 
collection remains static and unused. Hence the mere largeness of the 
size of a library collection need not be allowed to overwhelm anyone. 

Co-operation: 

The literature, in the modern times, is being produced and publi¬ 
shed at such a tremendous speed and in such a huge quantity that no 
library can claim to be self-sufficient or to possess all works required for 
research or scholarly work even in its own special fields. Then there are 
‘Back files’ of the periodicals and many rare books which are not available 
for purchase at any cost or at a reasonable price. Libraries have, therefore, 
got to depend upon the co-operation and munificence of each other. One 
of the forms of this co-operation is known as inter-library loan service. 
The researcher should be made familiar with this service. The Museum 
libraries should participate in this service with sister institutions specialis¬ 
ing in cognate and allied subjects. 

Classification and Cataloguing: 

One of the scientific schemes of classification may be followed to 
classify the collections. The guiding principle underlying classification is 
that it should bring together the material in a helpful filatory sequence. 
The researcher or for that matter the average reader, would like to consult 
books in subject groups. The classified order brings to the notice of the 
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user the library strength, including latest titles, on any specific topic 
rapidly Hence, a library should be a classified library. The ‘Decimal 
Classification’ which is being used in most of the libraries can be suitably 
modified or adapted to meet the special requirements of a Museum 
Library. In fact many libraries have expanded individual schedules to 
suit their special requirements. The National Museum Library has ex¬ 
panded the schedules on Indian Philosophy and Religions; Art and 
History. These have been published. Alternatively, the ‘Colon Classifica¬ 
tion’ may be used. 

The catalogue is ‘the most important reference tool in the library”. 
It records books etc. in the collection of a library and also serves as a 
guide to the location of each book on the shelves. The first decision in 
regard to cataloguing to be taken is the form of catalogue to be adopted 
whether dictionary or classified. Different libraries hold varying views 
regarding the superiority of one form over the other. However, ex- 
perience has shown that in a research library the demands of a reader can 
be met quickly and readily with the help of a classified catalogue, because 
the approach of the researcher is by subject. To readers interested in a 
subject, in all its ramifications, the classified catalogue yields information 
quickly. It gives an excellent survey of library collections and reveals 
swiftly the strength and the weakness of a library, both in specific subjects 
and in broad classes. A scholar working on closely related topics will 
find it most helpful. For facilitating its use, a ‘subject index’ may be 
provided so that even the uninitiated user may find the appropriate class 
number easily. This form of catalogue helps not only the readers but 
also the staff. It eliminates the possibility of building up an unbalanced 
library collection. A Museum Library should, therefore, maintain a 
classified catalogue besides an author catalogue. These should be at the 
command of the library clientele. 


Further, in order to make known to the research worker the full 
value of a book and to bring out the wealth of information on a given 
subject that lies hidden in an increasing number of books with general 
titles, “analytical cataloguing” may be resorted to, so that all the useful 
information contained in a work is revealed and the cause of research may 
be served better. 


The second point to be decided regarding a catalogue is, its physical 
form, whether it should be on cards or in book form. Present day trend 
is in favour of card catalogues. The flexibility of the single entry single 
card method enables the library to handle additions and withdrawals' 
easily and neatly and the catalogues can be kept up-to-date. 
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Functional Building : 

The library should have spacious premises, specially and aestheti¬ 
cally designed for it. Its space requirements should be considered both in 
terms of actual as well as anticipated use because it is a growing organism. 
If there is only one room it should be fairly large with provision for Stacks 
that can be extended, a Reading Room for visitors, cubicals for scholars, 
a lounge for relaxation and study. There may be vertical galleries in two/ 
three tiers on four sides of the Hall. There should be rooms for stall' as 
provision of good working conditions for the staff promotes its working 
efficiency. If several rooms are made available, relationship between them 
should be highly functional. There should be provision for future expan. 
sions in anticipation of the growth of the library; otherwise it will find it 
hard when its initial stack space is filled. A provision for adequate natural 
and artificial lighting should be made. There may be ample windows to 
light the Reading Room in the day time, but each reading spot should 
have direct place lighting also. The rooms may have indirect lighting 
for use, as required. Flooring should be of linoleum. The library 
should be furnished in conformity with modern library standards. The 
furnishings should be so pleasing and inviting that even a passer-by may 
feel attracted to visit the library and to taste its feasts. The furniture 
should be dignified, of beautiful design and hard wearing. Chairs and 
tables designed to facilitate study are greatly appreciated by the 
readers. 


The hall should be air-conditioned so that it may offer ideal 
place for serious studies. The atmosphere in the library should be quiet 
and congenial. 

The Staff: 

The organisation, the development and utilization of the resour¬ 
ces of a Museum Library depend on the skill, technical competence and 
academic attainments of the library staff. The collections of the library 
tend to be scholarly in nature and are intensively used by persons engaged 
in research, writing books or articles. Further, the non-book materials 
which are very important in the holdings of a Museum Library require 
methods of filing, preserving, processing in general and handling for use 
very different from methods used for books. They are, therefore, apt to 
set new problems in the daily routine of library work. These special 
materials require special experience to organise and administer them. 
Library work in Museums is therefore demanding. The staff has to be 
familiar with the latest developments in the special fields of the Museum 
and with the sources of knowledge and information. This calls for 
staff with good academic background, especially in the Museum’s subject 
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and with requisite competency in library techniques. Besides the art 
of classification and cataloguing, special subjects like bibliography, docu¬ 
mentation, reference work and book selection make it imperative for the 
staff to be”subject specialist to a degree. It is, therefore, desirable that 
library staff should have the basic academic qualifications laid down for 
curatorial posts in the Museum plus a diploma in Library Science. 
Besides formal education and training it is desirable that the persons to 
be employed in a Museum Library should have practical experience of 
working in a cognate specialised library so that they have the desired 
proficiency and competency. It is axiomatic that the professional staff 
should be adept in the special subjects of the library, skilful in techni¬ 
ques of organising the special resources and in the exploitation of the 
specialised material. 

There should be adequate staff in the library. This is as impor¬ 
tant as a good book collection or users or a magnificent building. As a 
matter of fact these four elements together constitute a good library. If the 
library is organised on a subject basis, more staff is needed. To attract 
the right type of personnel, the status and pay of. the staff working in 
Museum libraries should be at par with that of the curatorial staff m 
the Museums. The British Museum maintains this parity. There are 
twelve separate departments of the library as well as Antiquities m the 
British Museum. “They are not all equally large but they all have equal 
status ” The authorities would be serving an important cause by bear¬ 
in'’ in mind this practice while establishing libraries in Museum. This 
will certainly result in rendering excellent service to the community in 
return. 

A Hope and a Wish : 

A library in a Museum acts as a complement to it, in its functions 
as a centre of research. That is why, “Great Museums have become the 
holders of some of the greatest libraries in their fields”. But the position 
in India is different. “Good libraries do not exist in our Museum and 
they require to be strengthened.” Now when the Government of India is 
giving substantial amounts to many Museums for their development it is 
hoped, a good percentage of Museum expenditure will be utilised for the 

development of Museum Libraries. 

(Indian Librarian, Jullundur) 


Librarian and his Purchases 


Shri S. II. Primlani, President, 

Federation of Publishers and Booksellers Associations in India, 
Proprietor, Oxford Book and Stationery Co , New Delhi. 


Here is the problem—at what rate should a librarian buy books 
required for his library ? Many persons think it to be a simple problem. 
Principals of colleges, Directors of institutions have started with this 
assumption. Three or four years later they give up that assumption. 
Three or four years' experience makes them realise that the problem is a 
complicated one. They find many required books remain unsupplied 
during the period. There are complaints by professors about the non¬ 
availability of books. When quotations are received, there is a bewil- 
deringvariety of rates. It is a puzzle for them. They keep on changing their 
policy from year to year. The librarian is in a better position to tackle 
this complicated problem, because he has good knowledge of the book 
trade. Even he finds the problem to be a complicated one. Only after the 
experience of years, he hs able to tackle the problem with some degree of 
success. 

I cannot completely solve the problem for him. I will analyse 
the problem. I hope he will find the analysis useful. 

If you are buying a copy of Chamber’s Dictionary your pro¬ 
blem is a very simple one. At “B” bookshop the price is Rs. 15, at “C” 
Rs. 14, and at “D” Rs. 13-90, you buy the Dictionary at Rs. 13-90. 
There is only one point before you—that of the lowest price. But 
during the course of the year you have to buy 1000 books, not just one 
book. When it is a question of a thousand books this year, a thou¬ 
sand next year and more thousands in years to come, you find just the 
factor of price will not do. You must consider also other factors, if you 
want to create a first class library. I shall analyse various factors. 

Here is the most important one. Consider the nature of your 
library and choose a bookshop which is best suited to service your 
library. If your library consists of mainly law books, choose a bookshop 
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which specialises in law books. A non-law-bookseller may offer you 
10 p.c. lower rates. Do not fall in his trap. It will ruin your library 
Many ordered books will remain unsupplied. Many new law publications 
will not come to your notice at all. It will double and treble your office 
work. There are many subjects which need the service of specialist 
bookshops—botany, chemistry, ancient Indian history, engineering, 
economics, etc. You must choose specialist bookshops to cater to various 
subjects. An extensive university library should adopt 6-7 specialist 
bookshops to give it specialised service. 

Avoid a pavement stall holder with little or no stock. He can 
never do justice to your requirements valued at Rs. 20,000 or so annually. 
He will pester you with his repeated calls. But be firm with your deci¬ 
sion. 

Do not call for tenders for individual books. The Audit Depart¬ 
ment may force you into it. But you will be making a serious mistake 
if you succumb to it. It will create enormous work in your office with no 
corresponding advantage. You should however invite tenders for general 
rates on the basis of published prices. 

During the course of the year you may need 80-100 books, which 
are not published by well-known firms'—such as Macmillans, Cambridge 
University Press, George Allen, and others. They may be published by 
Oregon Book Company located in a remote corner of U.S A, or they 
may be the publications of some learned societies and research institu¬ 
tions. On such books there may be 10 p.c. discount or no trade discount 
at all On such books there may be disproportionate carriage and other 
expenses. The cost of the book may be only one dollar. But the 
postages, export agents’ commission and bank charges may amount to 32. 
It is not possible for a bookseller to supply you such books at the usual 
rate of say Rs.4-50 net per dollar. It will be more reasonable to pay the 
bookseller the actual landed cost plus say 15 p.c. for his service. - 

You have to be on guard on the above point. For a pavement 
stall holder, Juda Publishing Co. may be an out-of-the-way firm and may 
give you the bill of Rs. 10 for a dollar book. Whereas a regular leading 
bookseller may be able to supply you that book at the usual rate of 
Rs. 4-50 net because that bookseller has several direct dealings with that 
publishing firm. 

When you choose your rates and your booksellers, keep the 
following points in view- 

1. Adopt reasonable rates. Lowest rate is not the right rate. 

It will lower the standard of bookseller’s service. If you 
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choose the lowest rate, you have no right to complain on 
points of incomplete supplies and on the bookseller’s tenden¬ 
cy to omit short discount books and books which are trouble¬ 
some to procure. Booksellers who give uneconomic rates do 
not efficiently attend your correspondence and are likely to 
indulge in dishonest methods. How much unnecessary work 
is created in your office ! Your aim should be to pay reaso¬ 
nable rates and not the lowest rates, and then demand good 
service. 

2. At two seminars organised by UNESCO it was emphasised 
again and again that good bookshops are an asset for the 
nation and every effort should be made to bring them into ex¬ 
istence. In the whole of India there are hardly 100 good book¬ 
shops and that for a population of 450 million. Our Audit 
Department is mainly responsible for this situation. Their 
emphasis is on the lowest price and indirectly it is an emphasis 
on the lowest standard of book service ! As a regular book 
buyer, I am sure the emphasis of the librarian will be on a higher 
standard of book service and on good bookshops. 1 am sure 
the Audit Department can be convinced about the national 
advantage of having good bookshops. 

3. After you have adopted reasonable prices, you should choose 
3-4 or more bookshops to service your library. Make them 
compete fpely for better service. 

4. Not only they may compete for better service, you should 
goad them towards it. Keep a check on ordered books not 
supplied. You should not drop such books from your wanted 
list until you have received satisfactory explanations- Also 
you should note the delays and the bookseller’s explanations 
for them. It is not necessary to quarrel with your booksellers. 
You should induce them to adopt higher standards of service. 
Your own alertness will force small and big bookshops to give 
you good service. 

The standard of book service is lower in India than in Europe. 
Even as it is, the librarian can make good use of it, if he is alert, clever 
and sincere. 

(Indian Librarian, JuUundur) 


Libraries and the Booktrade 


Shrl Sadanand G. Bhatkal, M.A , L.L.B., 

Editor : Indian Publisher and Bookseller, Bombay-7 

Just this morning we had a news item announcing that the 
Vanaspati Retail Dealers' Association had decided not to stock and sell 
Vanaspati because the over-all margin that they would be getting now 
was drastically reduced from 10 per cent to 2 per cent. 

One wonders whether in India any serious thinking on business 
lines has been given by the members of the book-trade as to the margin of 
profit that they earn on their supplies to libraries. However, it is heartening 
to note that most of the suppliers of books to the libraries have always 
taken this part of the trade in the nature of a social service to the com¬ 
munity, giving of their best in time and service just as the librarians in 
their own way have trained themselves to do. 

It is generally acknowledged that most of the booksellers whether 
it is a general or a specialised bookshop get a large slice of their business 
from libraries. It has been estimated in the United States of America 
that the average proportion of the library supplies to the entire book 
production would be well over 60%—whereas in certain categories of pub¬ 
lications it would be 70%—and beyond of the yearlyproduction. Similarly, 
considering the consumption at home in the U.K. (we should remember 
that over 35% of the British bootc- production is exported) we could deduce 
that the percentage of supplies to libraries would remain very high. In 
a country like India where the reading habit amongst the general public is 
much below Ihe mark and what is more, the purchasing capacity also is very 
much restricted, it could be safely adduced that the average of the supplies 
to libraries as compared to the entire supply of books either by way of 
imports of books or by way of book production could not but be very 
high indeed. Hence, the entire stability and the status of the booktrade 
depends on how the library authorities and the members of the booktrade 
are able to regulate this very important and vital aspect of business. 

We shall look at this problem from the publishers’ point of view 
first and take up the booksellers’ angle later. 



Publishing in India has attempted to stabilise itself only recently. 
It is during the last two or three decades that it has received a sort of 
impetus. Publishers of books in Indian languages are at the moment per¬ 
plexed by an unresponsive (though steadily improving) market. Those 
who publish books in English have comparatively a larger and a more 
assured market. However the difficulties of production particularly as 
regards the availability of raw materials, printing and binding facilities 
are the main hurdles confronting the Indian publisher. The Indian 
publishers find it difficult to circumvent these tremendous handicaps. 

The situation becomes more difficult when he has to vie with the 
foreign booktraders who are able to pour in books at will into this country. 
It is only during the last few years that the Indian Publisher has been 
trying earnestly to ‘learn’ his trade and organise his work with more 
imagination and risk. We find that publishers from many foreign count¬ 
ries have started in a vigorous way promoting their publications in many 
cases at considerably reduced prices, heavily subsidised as they are by 
Government or semi-government organizations. While it is true that 
there should be no barriers for the free flow of knowledge, we can safely 
assert that the aid-form in which this distribution of foreign books has 
been done in this country has been responsible for creating a number of 
problems for the Indian publishers. Publishers of books in India have 
of course a very much smaller field to work with and we cannot blame 
them too much if they have not been able to make much progress. It is 
often forgotten that such ‘aided’ books not only come in the way of 
Indian publishing, bpt also prove a damper to Indian authorship. 

The service that publishers owe to librarians includes: 

Publishers should make their publications known to all the librar¬ 
ians, give full details about the contents of the same and what is important 
make them readily available at nearest distribution points in the region. 
Though a lot of leeway has still to be made and much territory covered 
attempts have been made and pursued by many publishers (and by the 
trade organizations that have been established recently) to do considerable 
work in this particular field. Quite a few trade journals are now being 
published. Many other journals along with these trade journals find their 
way to the libraries and in many cases to the book-lovers. Indian 
publishers, have also begun to realise the importance of travellers and 
publishers, representatives who, in the past, were considered a luxury. 
Quite many such representatives can match their strides with those first in 
the field working for overseas publishers. 

The National Bibliographies—a publication of which everyone 
connected with books should be and is proud of—-have been of immense 
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help to booksellers and librarians. Their publication is looked forward 
to by all book-lovers. Cumulative lists, subject lists, author lists etc., 
are other indispensables, and it is quite necessary that these are compiled 
and made available periodically often and with the least possible delay. 
The Indian publishers should not shirk their part in this job. This could 
be undertaken efficiently only when publishers get together and form an 
Association. Such publishers’ Associations need to be established 
separately for each language in which books are published in this 
country. It is obvious that this will be only just one of the functions— 
though an important one—that such Associations have perforce to per¬ 
form. The Associations already functioning are unfortunately few. 
Even these have in many cases concentrated on restricted activities, and 
more particularly on the promotion and distribution of text-books. 
Until it is realised by Publishers that joint, co-operative and concerted 
effort is forthcoming, the future of general books will continue to be 
gloomy. 

Let us now turn to the booksellers. The bookseller in India 
has to face at least three very telling factors that ultimately determine 
and influence the quality of service that he is able to give to libraries. 

First of these is the wide variety that is available to him from 
which he has to make his own selection. It is discernibly eviden t that 
most of the large libraries will be making their selection from lists that 
reach them regularly of publications in the United States, the U.K. and 
several other countries of the world and also India. Those who have made 
a study of this problem will agree (that to take as an example) purchases 
in the British Libraries will be mostly of books published in Great 
Britain ; purchases made in American Libraries will be predominantly of 
books published in the United States; whereas the Indian librarian and 
consequently the Indian Bookseller is faced with a still wider variety- 
bordering on the infinite —of books published in several countries of the 
world. At a very conservative estimate an efficient librarian and a 
knowledgeable bookseller will have to be in touch with well over 40,000 
new volumes released every year. 


Another handicap, the second one : Most of the publishers in other 
countries of the world send their representatives and travellers to libra¬ 
rians and bring to their attention the latest books that have been publish¬ 
ed by them. In addition they also give advance notices of pub’ications 
that are likely to be released in the subsequent new months. Prompt 
reviews in dailies and literary journals whip up public interest in books in 
no small measure. The help of such publicity and promotion is not 
available in this country to the same extent. Apart from this the biblio¬ 
graphical tools that are available in the advanced countries of the world 
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to those who are interested in keeping an up-to-date stock are sadly 
inadequate in India. 

Third and the most important factor that deserves our serious 
attention is the one bearing on profits more than somewhat akin to 
the problem cited in the opening para of this article. This is the very 
low and uneconomic margin that is available to the supplier of books to 
libraries. 

We should not venture to state whether this margin of profit is 
the one purchased by him or pressured on him but there can be no doubt 
that it is the unhealthy child born out of the tender system. It has in its 
growth and process created and fostered the undesirable and ruinous 
price cutting policy that is followed by a large number of book dealers 
in the country. Practically everyone is conscious and aware of this 
danger. 

One aspect of this problem has been lucidly emphasised by the 
Library Advisory Committee Report (1959) thus: 

“In many parts of the country, libraries acquire books by the 
‘tender'system. A list of books approved by the Book Selection 
Committee is drawn up and sent to booksellers, who tender their 
quotations. The bookseller quoting the lowest tender is then 
asked to supply the books. This method of acquiring books is 
doubly defective. Calling for tenders is a time-consuming 
process. No wonder many libraries are able to get their books 
only once in a year. Again a bookseller may and does conveniently 
fail to supply books on which his commission is not lucrative. 
Generally, these latter are the more worthwhile books. This 
lowers the quality of the book stock in the library and results in 
lapse of the precious book funds.” 

Thebooktrade should be against the tender system because it, in 
the long run, weakens its stability and security. When the library 
purchases are guided by the ‘tender’ system, it is not unlikely that 
publishers are inclined to mark up prices or lower the standard of 
production to make allowance for exhorbitant discounts. Similarly, book¬ 
sellers may also be tempted to ‘palm off’ books that may be sticking with 
them and may not ordinarily be required by the libraries. 

In a few regions of the country attempts have been made to 
standardise and stabilise the terms of library supplies. But it is necessary 
that there should be an All-India basis which must be blessed and pre¬ 
served with by the Booktrade and Library Associations. 
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In the U.K. there is a net book agreement by which only public 
libraries are entitled to a discount of 10%. In the US.A. also it is the 
practice to give a similar uniform rate to all libraries. In India it is 
claimed that only educational institutions and all the libraries whiich form 
part of our educational system deserve assistance and consideraton. At 
the same time it should not be overlooked that the booksellers need a fair 
margin for keeping themselves alive and for keeping up their useful work 
to a certain standard. To-day unrestricted discounts seare cutting away the 
margin which should legitimately belong to the bookseller for the services 
they must and have to perform. 

The solutions to this problem as envisaged by the Library Advi- 
story Committee Report do not, we are afraid, fully answer the problems 
nvolved. Besides, it unfortunately takes a point of view which may not 
be fully beneficial to a healthy growth of the promotion of literature in 
his country. It advocates the forming of “Book and Equipment 
Bureaux” and also states that one of the criteria on which the utility of a 
book procuring system can be tested is that “a rupee from the public 
library fund should go as far as possible”. Another suggestion made 
by the Report is : “A co-operative agency should be set up by the Book¬ 
sellers themselves, of course with suitable assistance from, and at any 
rate, with the fullest moral, legal and financial (by way of loans) support 
of Government. If, however, the booksellers do not respond to the needs 
of libraries and to the needs of the times, the Government may aid in 
raising ad-hoc bodies for the purpose”. This does not seem in practice 
to be workable. What is actually needed is that librarians and others 
connected with libraries should be of the opinion and fully convinced 
that the bookseller is the most ideal and perfect intermediary in the 
performance of a useful function in society and that he should be encourag¬ 
ed to stay in business. Booksellers should be regarded along with 
publishers and librarians as the builders of nation’s soul. It is necessary 
to channelise all the business of libraries through the booksellers since 
this volume of business enables the bookseller to maintain his services to 
the public. In this connection we should very strongly discourage pur¬ 
chases made by libraries or other establishments (Government or other¬ 
wise) directly from publishers. We should also frown at the very high 
discounts that are demanded. If we want booksellers as an important 
entity, doing useful work for the community, we should decide to 
support them and not compete with them. The terms of supply and 
payment are very important from the point of view of keeping up the 
efficiency of this booktrade. 

It is unnecessary to list many other difficulties that the librarian 
and the members of the booktrade have to face. These are too well- 
known to be itemised. 
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In the fascinating game of communication of ideas the author is 
at the one end and the reader at the other. Publishers, booksellers arid the 
librarians {and printers too) who are the intermediaries ; nevertheless are 
equally dispensable pillars of the ‘edifice of literature’. Close co opera¬ 
tion between them is a sorely felt necessity. Lack of dynamic organisa¬ 
tion is another major problem. There is strength in unity (tre qfar; 
^)is an old adage. Though some Associations are functioning in this 
field we certainly need a forceful and effective chain of local and regional 
Associations of librarians, publishers and booksellers giving the required 
impetus for national organisation and national effort. Co-operation and 
unity amongst these organisations will pave the way for clearing most of 
our difficulties. 

There are many more things that we need to attend to than the 
minor, yet thorny and irksome issues that we have to face to-day. Reading 
and book purchasing habit at school, State and business levels have got to 
be promoted on a full scale. The library movement needs to be developed 
on a much, much wider scale and with a meaningful content, so that it be¬ 
comes a zestful foundation of social education. Book-dealers should be 
developed to be proficient enough to serve the libraries and solvent enough 
to give support to the production programmes of the publishers. Publish¬ 
ers have to be imaginative and enterprising so that the creative efforts ol 
authors do not go to a waste. Let us realise that every instance of undeve¬ 
loped human resource or untapped talent is not only an injustice to the 
individual but also an injury to society’s progress. 

We may assiime without hesitation that once the booksellers are 
assured of due recognition and their rightful place in the community, 
publishers’ lists begin responding to the force of the creative output of 
writers and the needs of the people, and the librarians get a freer and 
fuller scope for their work—professional and trade associations will be 
more wide spread. They will also gain stability and strength. These are 
pre-requisites of an effective co-ordination between the different units 
that are connected with the production of literature. 


What about the ‘general reader’—normal regular reader and the 
potential one ? Producing, publishing and distributing of books is only 
one aspect of the basic and important task of educating the people to buy 
and, of course read, more and more books. Even in a country so progres¬ 
sive and so literature-minded as Great Britain is, the money spent on spirits 
and tobacco is estimated to be as much as 20 times that on books. Our 
task is to make the people realise that books are as much important for 
their entertainment values and for their educational attributes as anything 
else in this world could be. A colossal task—this involving work on 
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market research, imaginative and concentrated promotion, work and study 
groups, lecture tours, national and local exhibitions of books, ‘Own 
Your Own Library’ campaigns, autograph parties, seminars, ‘Literary 
Months’ on the lines of the Radio Week) etc., etc. Co-operation and 
co-ordination between writers, bookdealers, librarians and others is vitally 
essential for any progress in promotion of books. Above all, these units 
concerned, collectively or individually, with the literary activity in all 
shape of this country should cultivate warm love and sincere faith in the 
educative power of books quite distinct from any saleable commercial 
commodity in the market. 

The National Book Trust could successfully perform this so very 
badly needed and important function provided it decides to focus its atten¬ 
tion on these activities branching from its present schedule of only publi¬ 
shing books. The National Book Trust, it is felt, should widen its scope 
and also seek highways in the realm of literature instead of complacently 
ensconcing themselves in the too wooden, the too iron-clad bureacratic 
structure so that more, very much more could be attempted and accomp¬ 
lished. It should be a India Book League of authors, publishers, printers, 
booksellers, librarians, readers and literary critics. The problems of each 
vis-a-vis the others could and should be discussed and thrashed out by 
the Trust. With a nominal membership fee, subsidised, it could have a 
chain of branches all over the country, and help organise a giant net work 
of book-lovers. 


Once the public gets into the habit of reading books they are sure 
to be as steadfast and loyal, in the matter of securing books, as they are 
where any vital necessity of life is concerned. 


{Indian Librarian , Jullundur) 


Library Science in India 

Shri T. D. Waknis, Librarian, 

Asiatic Society of Bombay, Bombay A 


It is nearly three years since the Library Development Committee 
submitted their report to the Government, it is true, the report is not a 
systematic presentation of the libraries, past, present and the future as it 
should have been. But the fact does not justify the delay in action on it. 
For the policy of masterly inactivity, the Government and the Indian 
Library Association must bear the blame in equal proportions. 

The Committee started its work nearly a year after its composition 
was announced. It was this Journal (Indian Librarian) which informed at- 
least one member of his appointment on the Committee. The terms of 
reference were not known by the members till the first meeting. The 
members were for the most part Government employees and could not 
devote full time attention to the none too simple problem of establishing 
a net work of Libraries in a country which was almost a clean slate. 
They had to brush aside one term of reference which called upon them 
to assess readers’ tastes and the extent to which they were met by existing 
facilities. 

The collection of data and its interpretation were hurried 
and hence sketchy. The stage of discussions and finalizing of the 
report was under such a high pressure that the members could not meet 
together to put their signature on the final copy of the report. 

This recital is made only to emphasize the unhappy knack of 
‘more haste and worse speed’ which the Government seem to have 
developed into a fine art. Gratuitously enough the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion appointed another Committee to frame a model Library law for the 
benefit of the state Governments. It would have been a rational proce¬ 
dure if this Committee were only to put in legal phraseology the recom¬ 
mendations of the earlier Committee. But this Committee was presided 
over by an I.C.S. officer and had one or two Librarians, who were not 
members of the earlier Committee. They thought it worth their while to 
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discuss de novo the conclusions of its predecessor. But sooner said than 
done. During the whole of last year ; the Committee neither met nor 
deliberated by correspondence. Its Secretary has now become the full 
time Director of the National Fundamental Education, Indian Adult 
Education Association, New Delhi. The committee is floundering in bogs 
and quagmires. The State Governments who were informed that they 
would be supplied with a normative liberary law are waiting for the 
delivery! ! ! 

The Library Association cannot be accused of solicitude for the 
promotion and development of public libraries. Its official organ which 
is supposed to keep members informed of activities in the Library field 
has not been coming out with a regularity or fulness. We are not all 
complacent about our own regularity or fulness of information about 
Indian Libraries and Librarians, but our patrons have, of and on, assured 
us that they have been served better by the Indian Librarian which makes 
up for its inferior resources by its genuine devotion to the Cause. That 
is what seems to be lacking. It is said the constitution of the Indian 
Library Association is to be changed. We hope with a new constitution 
a new spirit will enter it. Otherwise, it will be as the French say, Plus ca 
change plus C’est la meme chose (however much it changes, it remains 
the same old boloney). The Public Libraries, are without a strong 
God-father unlike, the University libraries which have begun to show 
a new look, thanks to the care and guidance of the University 
Grants Commission. Most of the University Libraries have received 
grants for books and buildings not only from the University Grants 
Commission but from funds like the Rockefellers, and Wheat Loan Fund. 
On top of the Funds for books and Buildings they have been favoured 
by having their librarians sent abroad on study and observation tours. 
The number of beneficiaries may be in the neighbourhood of hundreds. 
The results are obvious. The Association of University and Special Lib¬ 
raries has the dynamics of youth enthusiasm and new ideas. Oh, for a 
Sayajirao who should have been living now ! There is no reason why the 
Public Libraries and Public Librarians should not get the benefits of the 
study tours and the grants for books, buildings and other fixtures. The 
vicious circle must be broken. There are no public libraries and public 
librarians who will measure up to there counterparts in the west or their 
colleagues from Colleges and Universities and there will be none unless 
they are produced by people who appreciate the value of public libraries, 
in fulfillir.g the object of education. 


The Government of India’s love of uniformity transcends all bounds 
In the Ministry of Education, there are Central Institutes for Education, 
Visual Education, Primary Education. In line with them they must have 
a Central Institute for Libraries. And there it has come into being. It 
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does the teaching work which universities had been doing equally well. 
It is supposed to train librarians for district libraries ! Is the metod of the 
Delhi University the most suitable for training people who will have to 
deal with literature in Indian languages ? Was there no adviser to inform the 
Government that district libraries are best left for management to local 
authorities and that the effort to mould the district libraries in on e pattern 
was the surest way to kill local enthusiasm rather than kindle it ? The 
history of the Institute is that it was being hatched at about the same time, 
that the Library Committee were deliberating. But it was screened from 
their scrutiny and foisted upon the country. 


It goes without saying that the value of demonstration of library 
service is more than that of a sermon or an editorial but surely demons¬ 
tration should be held in suitable surroundings. That India needs 
children’s libraries is a truism. But that the National Library 
of India should be the venue of an ideal children’s library at an 
expense of a lakh of rupees passes understanding. Has Delhi Public 
Library demonstrated the value of a public library to the citizens of Delhi 
let alone the citizens of India ? The creation of show places is a luxury 
which India can ill-afford in her present economy. 


In 1954, the Government of India put the Delivery of Books Act 
on the Statute Book. The purpose could have been served by inserting 
deposit sections in the Copyright Act. It would have saved the Govern¬ 
ment from a possible opposition of Section 31 of the Constitution which 
guarantees that citizens will not be dispossessed of their property unless 
they are paid the price of it. But this is of small significance. Under 
this Act, the publishers of books are required to send^he best copy of 
each of their publication to libraries named by the Government. The 
National Library of Calcutta has made an excellent use of the materials 
thus received. The volumes of the Indian National Bibliography can 
hold their own, alongside the best of the World’s National Bibliography. 
The publication of separate regional language bibliographies in scripts of 
regional languages has added to their value by bringing them within the 
purchasing power of libraries of modest means and making them an 
excellent tool of book selection. 


The other two libraries named by the Government are the Central 
Library of the Asiatic Society of Bombay and the Connemara Public 
Library of Madras. Both these libraries are groaning under the weight 
of materials. They do not possess the staff required to cope with 
the influx. It is learnt that authorities of both these libraries have 
approached the State and Central Governments to give them adequate 
grants. It would seem that the State and Central Governments are 
pirouetting on a point of a punctilio. The care of Depository libraries is 
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a national duty and the Centre should help them in the case of the States. 
The Centre counters by saying that these libraries were named deposi¬ 
tories after the State Governments had recommended them. If they have 
recommended, let them give the where-withal to maintain the libraries in 
as adequate and trim as the National Library, Calcutta (annual budget about 
16 laknb With these logomachical skirmishes going on, the library 
authorities feel like having fallen between two stools. The public suffers 
by not getting satisfaction from these libraries But the present suffering 
will be nothing when compared with the privations of future generations 
who will miss the publications (1955-61). 

The idea of having zonal depository libraries was well conceived. 
It should not be necessary for a reader in the South to go all the way to 
Calcutta Like the grocer who does not put all his eggs in one basket, 
the country must avoid the danger of concentration. Dispersal 
diminishes the hazards of hell and high water with which modern life 
is ever threatened. 

If the will to serve is genuine and not suffered to be smothened by 
paltry considerations the situation admits of an easy and ready solution. 

[I.L.J.) 




Librarianship: 

A Thankless and Rewardless Profession! 

Shri A . B. Kohli, M.A., Dip. Lib. Sc., 

Librarian, Government College, Rohtak. 

There was a time when reading and teaching were the privileges 
granted to a select few but with the dawn of democratic influences 
reading has become the birth right of all individuals. Padma Shri S. R. 
Ranganathan, the pioneer of modem library movement in India has very 
truly squeezed the ethics of librarianship into the following five cardinal 
principles ; (1) Books are for use ; (2) Every reader his book ; (3) Every 
book its reader; (4) Save the time of the readers ; (5) Library is a grow¬ 
ing organism. 

Librarianship is an art when it concerns the readers but becomes 
a science in relation td the technical processes which the books undergo to 
be ready for reaching the hands of their readers. As far as the art in 
librarianship goes, it is of paramount importance that the librarians 
should have a good personality, cool temper, courtesy and sweetness in 
conversation, missionary zeal and above all an above average intelligence 
to accomplish the true aspect of librarianship. 

Book selection is the first job of librarianship and the most interest¬ 
ing as well as highly responsible. It is an essential element in the library 
because the books are unlimited whereas the resources of the library are 
strictly limited. The statement of Melvil Dewey, ‘select the right book at 
the right time for the right person’is no doubt like an epigram. Best 
service to the greatest number with the least cost is the criterion for libra¬ 
rians in making the book selection. If a reader selects a wrong book for 
himself, it does affect but only a single man, but if a librarian selects 
wrongly it affects all the readers who use the library. For selecting the 
books librarians go through the book reviews, advertisements, publisher’s 
lists and sometimes books are acquired on approval or the librarians 
themselves visit the book shops so as to correctly evaluate them. 
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There is no exaggeration in the statement “Librarianship minus 
proficiency in cataloguing and classification ceases to be a profession”. As 
it is regarded as a science, we look to the twin processes of classification 
and cataloguing adopted in the modern library administration to help the 
readers to get at the desired reading material conveniently and without 
much waste of time. Each supplements the other. Classification is the 
order of the Universe. There was a time when the arrangement of 
books on the shelves was made either by the colour of their binding or the 
size of the book but now classification is made by subjects because this 
order of grouping brings together books on one subject as close as possible 
within the limits of the adopted scheme of classification. The most popular 
scheme of book classification known as Dewey Decimal Classification was 
devised by Melvil Dewey, an American genius in 1876. It is a scheme of 
international recognition and use. Notwithstanding diametrically opposite 
political views and irrespective of the nationality of its producer, it has 
been translated into so many foreign languages. In 1933 Dr. S. R. 
Ranganathan, known as Melvil Dewey of India, a true representative of 
the profession of librarianship, also reputed a wizard of library science 
gave his Colon Classification Scheme—most comprehensive and scientific 
—but it has yet to reach the success attained by Dewey’s Decimal Classi¬ 
fication Scheme. 

Classification proceeds from the general to the specific. The subject 
matter of the book is translated into notation and humoristicaly the 
classifier has been defined as a person who brings inside up i e. the spirit 
of the book is exposed on its spine. Classification is done to arrange the 
books in accord to subjects in a chain on the shelves and catalogue 
supplements for achieving the end by guiding the reader to search his 
book at a particular point on the shelf. There is hardly any day in a busy 
library when one can find all the books on shelves in full stock, as some are 
lent out, but the catalogue for all times gives full record of the holdings of 
a library. 

The catalogue is a time saving device and serves as an index to the 
library’s contents. It is a concise layout of the reading materials in the 
holdings of a library arranged to some definite plan either dictionary or 
classified. This list can be displayed in any physical form and may be page 
printed book or shelf or card catalogue. For cataloguing the books there 
are clear-cut rules scientifically framed for author, title and subject entries, 
in order to maintain consistency, uniformity and simplicity. Any variation 
from these principles and techniques results in confusion and chaos 
amongst the thousands of reading materials. Cataloguing is thus a 
discipline in accuracy and consistency. It must be confessed that while 
preparing the books, the persons known as classifiers and cataloguers 
derive much intellectual enjoyment when they collect the vague ideas and 
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glimpses about the books which otherwise they would have never seen. 
A given book is represented in the catalogue under its author, title and if 
non-fiction under the subject it treats also. So all good catalogues are 
expected to answer (i) what books has the library by a given author ? 
(ii) on a given subject; (Hi) having a given title. 

Another intellectual job performed by the librarian is the Reference 
work. A still modern term for it would be Information work. The Ameri¬ 
can conception of Reference service to have an Almanac Please on one hand 
and the telephone on the other does not suffice the present day needs. It 
involves a mind to mind work. Quality and quantity of readers, the 
changing characteristics of their life and thought which are ultimately 
governed by the kind of society they live in, are the vital factors to be 
studied by the Reference Librarian. Communication of knowledge is 
feasible only when the Reference Librarian is familiar with the books, 
their contents and also the readers. The Reference Service in public 
libraries is of different nature as compared with the service in the Special¬ 
ised Libraries. Because all types of persons, Physicians, Lawyers, Business¬ 
men, Administrators, etc. are the patrons of Public Libraries. The 
Reference Service and the office of the Reference Librarian came into 
active operation in the beginning of the 20th century. The need was never 
felt earlier since the books were limited. A work which cannot be read 
through and through for want of time and patience is so called a Refer¬ 
ence work. Any service done with the help of these traditional tools and 
all other non-book material like tape recorders, films etc. is known as 
Reference Service. About half a century ago the theory was “Provide the 
books and keep out of the way of readers”. But it has given way to the 
concept, “Provide the reader with what is unknown to him just to supple¬ 
ment what is,known to him”. 


The still improved pattern and moderate view of Reference Service 
is to find answers, make search and research, verify and compare citations, 
copy out extracts, translate matter and write out abstracts for the Scholars, 
Students and Research workers. In short they should be supplied with 
ready made information in order to save their useful time and in return it 
may lead to national productivity. Personal element is most important in 
Reference Service. It is essentially an art and fundamentally a science. 
The relation between the Reference Librarian and the reader should be 
that of a Master and the Servant and his/her presence is indispensable just 
to enquire if he/she could be of any help to the readers. 

In India dark clouds of illiteracy hover over the heads of her 75% 
inhabitants and the educationists have a tremendous work of spreading 
mass education and the librarians a ticklish task of making them library— 
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minded. The books in the library are a means to an end. The book itself 
is a dead object and remains so, as long as it escapes the eye of its reader. 
It is the library personnel who make them living tools by practicing the 
ideal of bringing “the right book to the right reader at the right time”, 
through the medium of classification, cataloguing, book exhibitions etc. 
with the ultimate motive to achieve reader’s satisfaction. The library, 
is the biggest of all the agencies of education -school, public library, 
press and the radio, when the library staff displays all the reading materials 
in a most appropriate manner. Library is a trinity of readers, books and 
staff and librarians are just like tradesmen but with no consideration of 
monetary gain. They have a love for books, people and order and whole¬ 
heartedly concentrate that no reader goes dissatisfied. (/. L J .) 




Philosophy of Librarianship 


Shri K. Rama Krishna Rao, Librarian, 
Andhra University Library , Waltair. 


Libraries have been in existence for thousands of years, but the 
emergence of librarianship as a profession is fairly recent. More recent 
indeed is the awareness that it has certain set goals, purposes, and aims. 
While much has been said on the need for these goals and ideals, no one 
really knows what they are. In the history of librarianship, one finds 
various experiments that are tried and the progress that has been achieved, 
but one is not clear what the objectives and underlying motives are that 
drive the movement of libraries forward and give meaning and significance 
to the varied modes of library activities. The goals are obscure and the 
purposes unclear. In short, one fails to notice a philosophy that gives in 
tellectual orientation and theoretical foundation to library practices ; and 
precepts either because the librarian is lost in the maze of techniques 
far remote from intellectual activities or because he failed to face mean¬ 
ingfully the intellectual challenges that confront him. 

The failure to evolve a library philosophy is manifest in the con¬ 
troversy concerning the role of theory and practice in the preparation for 
librarianship. The employer complains that the student in a library 
school in countries like the United States has not learnt about the things 
he needs to know. And the library schools in turn tend to accuse the 
library administrators of claiming to want educated professionals when, 
what they really mean are trained technicians. One administrator 
complains, “The trouble begins when they (library school graduates) take 
a job Unless it is administrative, they will have to do practical tasks for 
which they were not trained. They may have an M. A., and yet have to 
begin a kindergarten course in all sorts of things their teachers never 
mentioned or brushed off as clerical”. To this the library educators 
reply that the value of library school graduate should not be judged on 
the basis of the first year’s work on the job but on what he will be and 
achieve after 25 years. 

It is obvious that the seeming conflict between theory and practice 
is rooted in the failure to effect a meaningful synthesis of theory and prac¬ 
tice in a well-co-ordinated philosophy of librarianship. It does not, 
however, mean that there is any one such philosophy that would give a 
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set list of purposes and programmes. But it would seem that there are 
basically four modes of philosophical approaches to librarianship that 
deserve attention and mention here. 

Some consider the field of librarianship as involving a series of 
functionally distinct operations and the business of the library schools is 
to teach these functions with due regard to their operation value. This 
implies faith in activity analysis as revealing accurately the true functions 
of the library and the assumption that each of them is taught best when 
it is dealt with as distinct from and independent of other functions. 
This mode of thinki ng may be called, for want of a better term, “actional”. 
A classical example of this approach would be Melvil Dewey who insis¬ 
ted on one year’s “actual library work, under direct supervision, with the 
changes from one department to another, to give a general experience of 
each of the thirty or forty divisions of the work of a great library”. 

The actional view tends to emphasize the practical, since librarian- 
ship is a practical profession rather than a theoretical discipline, and 
library functions are more truly reflected in practical work than in theore¬ 
tical study. 

The second view is quite the opposite of the first. According to 
this, librarianship is a whole field over and above the functional parts, 
and the business of a library philosophy is to emphasise comprehensive¬ 
ness against detail and productivity against mastery. It assumes that the 
whole is more than the sum of its parts, and that learning is not piece¬ 
meal but in sightful. This view may be called organismic. 

This mode of thinking seems to be a favourite among the library 
educators in the United States since Williamson The objectives of the 
Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago are undoubtedly 
inspired by this philosophy. “The school’s programme reflects the 
conviction that the practice of librarianship can be properly effective only 
if based on carefully developed and integrated principles”. The organismic 
view tends to emphasise principles over practice and theory above 
technique. 

The third view is naturalistic. According to this, librarianship un¬ 
dergoes a process of evolution starting with the perpetuation of certain 
crude precepts, progressing through various stages of growth from practice 
to principles, finally resulting in the precipitation of refined theoretical 
concepts. 

This view assumes that the classification between theory and prac¬ 
tice is functional. It is not theory or practice per se that the profession 
needs, but a successful mode of giving library service. It further assumes 
that the library operates in a problematic situation. As problems arise 
resolutions are sought. Those responses that are most successful survive 
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as solutions, and their survival is followed by theoretical interpretation. 
It implies that librarianship, when it comes to its own, will have a comp¬ 
lete theoretical base. 

Finally it is possible to pattern librarianship on the assumption 
that there is a reflex-relation between the library and the community. This 
view, which may be called reflexive, pre-supposes a kind of library socio¬ 
logy. Libraries do not grow in vacuum ; they function in societies. So 
their functions are determined by social forces. As social conditions 
change so do the library functions. But these changes are not phases in 
any understandable process of evolution, but are manifestations ol social 
revolutions. The business of a philosophy of librarianship is not then 
to debate about what the actual and ideal functions of a librarian are, 
but to study the library in its relation to society 

The librarian, it is agreed, must be a mature leader, intellectually 
and technically competent to meet the challenges of professional responsi¬ 
bilities What this responsibility is and what the precise functions and 
objectives of libraries are, are the business of a philosophy of librarianship 
to define and formulate. The professional responsibilities and objectives 
can be defined variously on the basis of any one of the possible app 
roaches. Actional approach, in a very significant sense, tends to be anti 
philosophical and discards theory in favour of practice. Organismic 
approach is essentially intellectual and subordinates techniques to prin¬ 
ciples. Naturalistic approach does not oppose theory to practice. It 
believes that a philosophy of librarianship evolves gradually with the 
progress of library service. The reflexive approach emphasize that the 
study of library in society provides a philosophy that gives guidance and 
direction to library practices. When one confuses these approaches one 
for another, there arise such paradoxical dichotomies and conflicts as 
theory versus practice, principles versus techniques, etc. 

Librarianship is a complicated profession calling for the unique 
combination of various kinds of excellences. The librarian is an admi¬ 
nistrator without being any less a scholar. He is a technician without the 
less being a theoretician. He is a lover of books and he is equally inter¬ 
ested in people. These complex qualities call for a complicated training 
with the result that 

Everyone knows what is meant by a gallant officer, an inspiring 
teacher, an impartial judge or a learned physician. But even 
the scholars, though they have spent their days in libraries for 
centuries do not understand the training, the duties, and the 
accomplishments of the librarian. ( /• L. J.) 


Library and the Librarian 


Shri H. K. Majumdar, Librarian, 

Indian Veterinary Research Institute , Izatnagar (U. P.) 


A library is a collection of books where the readers can have 
access to them in any prescribed manner. Reading of books may be 
directly attributed to pleasure or intellectual development of the readers. 
For all practical purposes, that library serves best which serves either of 
these motives best. The library or the librarian cannot dictate a reader 
to read this or not to read that. Volition is exclusively individual and 
personal. Its entity is greatly susceptible to damage by external inter¬ 
ference. Reading or subject of reading is the choice of readers. In other 
words, a library should be comprehensive in collection. This essential 
quality ‘comprehensiveness', again, varies according to the nature of 
libraries which, in turn, differs from constituency to constituency. Collec¬ 
tion of books in a university library should cover extensively almost all 
the branches of knowledge. So in a public library. Perhaps, in a special 
library which is destined to cater to a particular institution or association, 
the scope of interest is comparatively limited. Generally, the text¬ 
book writers use a very hackneyed phrase ‘intrinsic value’ in context 
of the worth of a book or a collection of books. They emphasise that the 
collection of a library must have intrinsic value so that the readers are 
benefited by reading those books in achieving their highest intellectual 
ends. But, is ‘intrinsic value' not as confusing as ‘absolute value’ ? How 
to assess the intrinsic value ? Who is the judge to examine and award 
the distinction of intrinsic value ? All values are relative and they are 
influenced by circumstances. Positive effect of prostitution is ruinous, but 
its negative effect has indirectly more serious influence on our society. 
Action of poison is dangerous, but used as a drug it is curative of many 
diseases. A light fiction may not be liked by a strict puritan, but it acts 
as a favourite pastime to a modern young man. Values also differ from 
man to man and age to age. If a reader hankers after pleasure and to 
satisfy his motive of pleasure he demands a particular book of his choice, 
that book alone serves him best at that moment. And the particular 
library which possesses that book is the best library for him. 


Library and the Librarian 

It is a fancy, sometimes, to evaluate a library by the collection of 
rare books or ancient manuscripts. Rarity of a book might be the result ot 
its being non-available due to one or the other reason. Rarity does not 
necessarily speak for greatness of the book itself. On the other hand# rarity 
of a book might be the result of unpopularity. The distinction of rarity 
should be cautiously awarded to and used for only those outstanding 
works of the past eminent writers which bear the stamp of excellence and 
scholarship of outstanding order. But, in this present highly advanced age 
of printing how can a bo 3 k be said rare ? Rarity of books is man-made 
rarity in true sense. Books however great are made rare only to call them 
rare. But it is not in the case of ancient manuscripts. Manuscripts bear 
the mark of distinction of authors themselves. A manuscript cannot be 
dissociated from its writer. One speaks and feels for the other; one cannot, 
be expressed or explained in absence of the other, 1 hey are invaluable 
treasures in any library but with limited utility and unlimited potentiality. 
They are dependable records of research. These manuscripts are collected 
not as a matter of routine in response to demands but as a matter of 
accident. Accident has no purpose; it is a product of circumstances. 
A library cannot be made a slave to circumstances; it has a definite aim at 
serving its constituency. Readers of a library can reasonably expect a rapid 
growth of its collection. 

All told about comprehensiveness of a collection should not lead 
one to think that greater a collection, better is the library. In every library, 
certain percentage of books is left untouched and unused. For all practical 
purposes they may be called ‘worthless’ books, no matter they are the 
products of great scholars. In big libraries, especially, in copyright libraries 
these books occupy greater space unnecessarily. We are told that m some 
American libraries every year they weed out the library by withdrawing 
the books of this nature. A wise periodical weeding is necessary it we do 
not intend to face the situation following the proposition that bad money 
drives good money. But, it is extremely ticklish to judge a book when 
sieving the collection. There is no golden mean to adjudge a book. 
Frequency of use, again, cannot be prescribed to be the only yardstick in 
gauging the worth of a book. Generally, scholarly works are compara¬ 
tively less used in any library. A good book is good for a particular 
purpose. Selection as well as weeding of books in a library is possible 
only by an expert, preferably, by a group of experts having pro!essiona> 
experiences of a librarian combined with scholastic aptitude. 

To start a library it does not matter much whether it is big or 
small. Following the general dictum of supply and demand, the library 
will grow itself. Collection of books however rich does not make a 
library really great. A magnificent building that houses the collection of 
a library may create an amazing impression upon the onlookers. Building 
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is an external necessity for a library. Readers constitute the positive cause 
for expansion of a library by creating demands. But, it is the librarian 
who is directly responsible to interpret the collection to the readers. His 
professional qualifications, experiences and personal abilities make him 
confident in piloting the institution. Given opportunity and facility, even 
with a moderate collection, an able librarian can fulfil maximum demands 
of the readers. Cataloguing and classification of books are the means by 
which a library can be interpreted to the readers. They are merely the 
external tools to know the library and evaluate its worth. In many 
libraries these tools are no better than mechanical guides. In true sense, 
a good librarian is a friend, guide and philosopher to the readers. A 
librarian keeping himself aloof from the readers in an ornate office-room 
can hardly claim himself to be a true librarian. Extensive and intensive 
contacts with the readers are the only possible ways of making himself a 
friend of readers so that he can extend his helping hands to them. He 
knows the books of the library. He should also know the readers and 
through them their demands as well. His professional qualification is just 
sufficient to interpret the collection to the readers. His experiences gained 
through the long and constant associations with the clientele make in him 
a great friend and guide of the readers. And it is an imperative truth 
especially in a special library or in a children’s library. In a university or 
a public library, association and contact with readers are not always 
practicable due to unlimited span of constituency. In a special library, 
in particular, constituency is limited. Greater the length of association, 
better the experience a librarian gains, and that he can reliably utilise to 
the best service of the readers. Personal erudition of the librarian him¬ 
self is of not much assistance unless it is combined with experience and 
eagerness to help the readers. Importance of a library is not heightened 
bv^illustrious scholarship of a librarion. His readiness to extend helping 
hands strengthened with experience as a result of prolonged association 
with the readers will do more justice to his sacred profession even with 
less personal erudition than a self-conceited scholarly librarian engaged in 
pursuit of knowledge for himself. (/• L. J ) 


Professional Training of Staff 


Shri Y. M. Mulay, Director , 
National Library, Calcutta. 


The national libraries of Asia, with a few exceptions, are still in 
their primary stage of development. There are, of course, in the region, a 
few libraries whose history can be traced to the late Nineteenth and early 
Twentieth centuries ; but the process of modernization has started only 
during the last 10 to 15 years. The degree of development of existing 
national libraries varies from country to country according to the 
resources available. These national libraries are expected to" take up 
multifarious activities not only for their own development but also for 
the development of the library system in their respective countries. Let 
us hope it will not be long before the development of public, university 
and special libraries in Asian countries will enable their national libraries 
to concentrate their efforts on discharging their prime responsibilities. 

A national library in Asia is a depository of the nation’s book 
wealth. It is also a centre for research and it often lends to its readers as 
does a public library. The national library is expected to do everything 
relating to library service in the country. Many of its activities are 
clearly contradictory. Preservation of publications for future generations 
and the running of a public lending counter cannot go together. The 
clientele of the library consists of such diverse groups as serious research 
scholars, fiction readers and children. The reference department some¬ 
times requires to answer simple questions of a casual nature. It has not 
only to compile the national bibliography, but also all other types of 
bibliographical lists and indexes. 

In Asia, the most important of the national library’s responsi¬ 
bilities is its leadership in building up a sound library system in the 
country. It has to compile codes for classifiers and cataloguers adapted 
to the country’s special needs. It is expected to offer technical advice for 
the organization of different types of libraries and to impart practical 
training to employees of other libraries. 
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As regards acquisition, the scope is unlimited, just as in other 
national libraries of the world. In the absence of other library facilities, 
readers expect to find everything on the shelves of the national 
library. The national library aims at a comprehensive collection of 
books on all important subjects, limited only by the amount of money 
available for purchase of publications. Countries like India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon and Malaya have to face the problems associated with multilingua¬ 
lism. Besides the publications of the country, a large number of books 
in the Western languages, particularly in English, have to be acquired in 
view of the paucity of Asian publications. A national library also 
acquires such materials as manuscripts, maps, films, micro-films, gramo¬ 
phone records etc. In the case of recently established national libraries 
it may be found that most of the books and journals published in 
the earlier decades have gone out of print and are unobtainable. 
Micro-film or photo-stat copies of these publications may be acquired from 
other libraries. 

This brief outline of the scope and nature of the responsibilities 
of national libraries in Asia may indicate how their functions differ from 
national libraries in Western countries. 

The Director of an Asian national library requires for his staff, 
persons who are capable of shouldering the responsibilities outlined 
above. These, of course, will be of various grades. A considerable 
proportion of the staff would be of the semi-professional group, having 
had a short course training covering a period of three to six months. 
Limited facilities for such training are now available in most countries. 
Usually, undergraduates are admitted to these courses. However, the 
output of trained personnel is inadequate to meet the increasing demand. 

We are primarily concerned with the graduate professionals 
who form the backbone of any Library Service. In smalt countries the 
supply of this category professionals is quite insufficient largely due 
to the fact that university graduates are in short supply. Other professions 
offer them better salary scales and opportunities and they are, therefore, 
reluctant to enter the profession of librarianship, which is yet in its 
infancy. On the other hand, in countries like India, a large number of 
graduates come out of the universities every year and many of them face 
unemployment. Here a number of universities are now conducting one 
year diploma courses in librarianship and unemployed graduates rush to 
take these courses. However, this type of facility for training in libra¬ 
rianship is not available in all countries. The training courses provide 
instruction on the following basic subjects which form the essential back¬ 
ground for any professional worker : 

1. Cataloguing and classification; 

2. Bibliography and reference work; 
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Selection and acquisition of books; 
Library organisation and administration. 



However, it must be noted that Asian students have to use text¬ 
books written by foreign experts in their respective languages The 
manner in which the subjects are treated are often not fully suited to the 
conditions prevailing in this part of the world. Since' libraries are 
essentially social institutions, their services must conform to the pattern 
and needs of the society which they serve. But Western experts write 
i rom their practical experience of library work in their own society and 
the Asian student in the training course in librarianship finds that many 
of the conclusions in his text-books are not applicable to the libraries of 
his own country. For example, the prospective librarian may find that 
many important topics closely associated with his country’s life and 
culture have no place in the popular schemes of classification devised by 
Western experts. His text-books on cataloguing do not solve many pro¬ 
blems relating to the entries for books written by Asian authors* The 
well-known reference about which he learns will not enable him to 
answer many queries, particularly those relating to his country. 

These conditions will prevail until library systems are developed 
and the profession of librarianship in Asian countries attains its due 
status. Few authoritative books on library science suitable for library 
service in Asian conditions have been written by Asian librarians. 

Many opportunities are available for students in librarianship to 
receive training in American and Western countries. Full use of the 
experience gained by them cannot be made because of differences in the 
social and economic set up of Western and Asian libraries. To obtain 
maximum benefit and to make the training really useful, it is necessary to 
introduce an element of ‘Asianjzation’ of the course of training in 
librarianship. 

Like his Western counterparts, the Director of an Asian National 
Library would wish to have on his staff, persons with a sound training in 
all branches of library science. It is, however, extremely difficult to find 
such persons for the courses are short and only fundamentals of librarian- 
ship can be taught. A training course of two to four years duration is 
necessary for intensive study of the subjects covered by librarianship. 

I he number of such courses now available is too small to influence the 
quality of the recruits. 

Besides those trained librarians in professional librarianship, the 
Director of an Asian national library would welcome on his staff, persons 
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specially trained in palaeography, languages, and preservation of printed 
manuscript materials. Manuscripts form an important part of the 
collections of these national libraries and there should be appropriately 
qualified persons to catalogue them. Preservation is a great problem in 
libraries of the tropical region. Constant efforts have to be made to save 
books and manuscripts from insects and the effect of humidity. Training 
in languages other than one’s vernacular, is also greatly desirable. 

It is important that a librarian in a national library should have a 
background of good general education with a knowledge of the history 
and culture of his country. Subject specialists will be required for the 
departmentalized national libraries. A diploma or degree in librarianship 
unaccompanied by specialized subject knowledge is not sufficient for 
building up the different subject divisions. It has been already 
stated that the collections of a national library are encyclopaedic in 
nature, i.e, the aim is to collect as many books and journals on a parti¬ 
cular subject as possible. Unless these divisions are headed by persons 
well qualified in the respective subjects, there is no possibility of their 
rational growth. Moreover, the collected materials cannot be properly 
used by readers without guidance from an expert. 

Linguistic ability of the candidate is one of the important factors 
in the selection of personnel. Many countries in Asia are multilingual 
and the national library cannot afford to appoint at levels persons having 
knowledge of different languages. Those who have knowledge of more 
than one language will naturally be preferred. Another important point 
for consideration is the knowledge of one of the principal European 
languages, preferably English. Asian national libraries will continue to 
acquire a large number of books in European languages for many years 
to come to meet the needs of research scholars and also for nation¬ 
building purposes. For this reason, it is necessary that a library assistant 
should have a good knowledge of one of the major European languages. 

The national library, therefore, requires the services of persons 
with a sound knowledge of language, history, art, science, philosophy etc., 
besides a course of training in librarianship with particular stress on Asian 
conditions. Science and technology play an important part in the newly 
developing countries. The services of graduates in science are required 
for building up collections on these subjects. 

All institutions would welcome men with initiative and leadership. 
But this is especially so in the case of Asian national libraries because of 
the fact that they are yet in the first stage of their growth. Even many of 
the simple routines have not yet been established. New forms have to be 
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devised, furniture to be designed ; stages in the processing of books to be 
decided. This is not the case in the national libraries of the European 
countries where a new recruit finds himself in an established order of 
things. In Europe and America there are firms which design and produce 
gadgets for the use of libraries. But in the newly developing countries 
even simple gadgets must be designed and produced by library stall' hav¬ 
ing initiative and foresight. In the present circumstances the professional 
library assistants cannot remain satisfied by merely following the usual 
routine expected of them. The young recruit has not only to think of the 
library where he is employed : he has also to make his contribution to the 
development of the country’s library system. 

Present training in librarianship is aimed particularly at qualifying 
persons for public library service. The public library has many things iti 
common with the national library, but the differences are also consider¬ 
able. No special training is provided in library schools for work in 
national libraries. In-service training is, therefore, of great importance for 
national libraries anywhere in the world and especially for Asia. The 
duration of the training course is, in most cases, for one year only. No 
intensive training is possible in this short period and what there is often 
tends to become theoretical in nature while the practical aspects are 
neglected. 

For national libraries new recruits need to undergo a period of in- 
service training which is planned and organized to fit them for positions 
to which they are assigned. The aim of the in-service training may be 
summarized as follows : 


1. Training for the particular job for which the recruit has been 
appointed. 

2- Training in the practical application of the theoretical 
principles of library science in the particular library. 

3. Training in new techniques introduced in the library or in 

techniques used in other sections of the library. 

4. Training for promotion. 


After appointment the new recruit should be given instruction on 
the history and organization of the library ; the nature of the library’s 
collections ; the position of the national library in the country’s library 
system ; and the facilities and resources of other important libraries in the 
country. 

The most important part of his training will be to introduce him 
to the reference and bibliographical materials relating to the country 
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concerned. With a few exceptions, Asian countries do not have conven¬ 
tional reference books nor do they have a sufficient number of up-to-date 
bibliographies. Readers and scholars will, nevertheless, come to the library 
and ask questions regarding the life and people of the country. The na¬ 
tional library is obliged to answer their queries which, in these conditions, 
is possible only if the staff has a thorough acquaintance with available 
materials relating to their country. 

The new recruit must also be informed of the development fore¬ 
seen for the national library and how its activities are to be related to the 
country’s social and political structure. 

In some circumstances, staff with previous training in librarianship 
may not be available. In such cases selection on the basis of academic 
qualifications in a subject field must be justified but this must be followed 
up by training in librarianship or in-service training, comprising instruc¬ 
tion in the fundamental principles of classification, cataloguing and 
bibliographic and reference work. (/. L. /.) 




ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BOOKS ON LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Compiled by 

Miss Saroj Lamba, M.A., Dip. Lib. Sc. 


A. B. C. for Book Collectors: John Carter. 

About Books and Children: Historical Survey of Children’s Literature 1953. 
Bess Porter Adams. 

Acquisition of Latin American Library Materials: 1958. $1.50. University 
of Texas. 

Acquisition Work: Processes Involved in Building Library Collections. 1964. 
Gertrude Wulfckoetter. 

Activity Book for School Libraries : Lucile F. Fargo. 1938. $2.50 

Administering Library Service in the Elementary Schools : 2nd Ed. Jewel 
Gardiner. 1954. $3.50 A. L. A. 

Administration of the College Library : 3rd Ed. Guy R. Lyle and others. 
1961. $7.00. Wilson. 

Adult Education Activities for Public Libraries : Carl Thomson, etc. 
UNESCO, Paris. $2. 67. 

Adult Education Activities for Public Libraries: Helen L. Smith. 1954. 
$4.50 A.L.A. 

Advances in Documentation and Library Service : 3 Vols. Jesse H. Shera. 
ed. 1957. $4.75. Wiley. 

Advice on Establishing a Library : Gabriel Naude. 1950. $3.00 University 
of California. 

. A.L.A. Catalogue: 1932-36, $500; 1937-1941, $6.00; 1942-1949, $7.00 

American Library Association. 

A.L.A. Catalogue: 1942-1949. Florence Boochever, ed. 1952. $7.00. 

A.L.A. Cataloguing Rules for Author and Title : Clara Beetle, ed. Chicago. 
A.L.A- 1949. $5.00 

A.L.A. Glossary of Library Terms : Elizabeth H. Thompson. 1943. $3.50 
A.L.A. Chicago. 

A.L.A. Guide to the L.A. Examinations : Association of Asst. Librarians. 
1955. Sh. 4/9. 

A.L.A. Membership Directory: rev. annually. 10 ap. $10.00 A.L.A. 
American Library Association. 

All the Books of My Life : A Bibliography. 1956. Sheila Saye-Smith. 
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American Catalogue : Books in Print and for Sale. July 
and Title Entries, $ 15 00. Subject entries. $12.50. Smith Peter. 

American Catalogue 
each. Smith Peter. 
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1, 1876. Author 

Books recorded. Author and Title Alphabet. $15.00 

American Catalogue of Books Published in the United States : James Kelley, 
1871. $8.00 each. Smith Peter. 

American Library Association, Annual Conference, 78th Proceedings : 1959. 
80th Proceedings 1961. 81st Proceedings 1963. $2.00 each. A.L.A. 

American Library Classification with particular reference to Library of 
Congress Classification : La Montagne, Leo E. 1961. $9'50. Shoe String. 

American Library Directory : 23rd Ed. 1962 ; 24th Ed. 1964. $25.00 each. 
Bowker. Steiner—Prag, Eleanor F. ed. 

American Library History Reader : John D. Marshall, ed. 1961. $9.00 Shoe 

String. 

American Library Pioneers : Emily M. Danton. ed. 1951. $3.50. 

American Library Pioneer Series : American Library Association. 

American Library Resources : A Bibliographical Guide, Supplement 1950- 
1961. Robert B. Downs. $9.00. 1962. 

American Library Resources : Robert B. Downs. $7 00. A.L.A. 

American Numismatic Society Library : Dictionary and Auction Catalogues. 
7 Vols. 1962. $465.00 Hall. 

An Ample Field : Books and Young People. Amelia H. Munson. 1950. 
$ 3.00 A.L.A. 

Aitbfeht Libraries : James W. Thompson, 1940. $4 50. Shoe String. 

Anniversaries and Holidays: A Calendar of Days and How to Observe Them. 
Mary Emogene Hazeltine. 11 2nd Ed. 1944. $6. 

Annotated Bibliography of Bibliographies of Statutory Materials of the 
United States: Lawrence Keitt. 1934. $5.00. Harvard. 

Annotated Bibliography of Selected Chinese Reference Works : rev. Ed. Teng 
Ssu-yu arid Knight Biggerstaff. 1950. $6.50 Harvard. 

Annotated Guide to the Reference Materia! in Human Sciences : 1962. 
A. K. Mukherjee. 


Annual Report of the librarian of Congress: 1949. Library of Congress, 
United Stales. 

Archives and Records : What Are They ? 1960. Purnendu Basu. 

Archives in India : History and Assets. 1963. Sailen Ghose. 

Aslib Directory : A Guide to Sources of Information in Great Britain edited, 
by Miriam Alman (new Ed.) Amendment List No. 1. Q. 61p‘ 1962, Aslib. 



Books on Library Science 


At the Library : Lillian Colonius, $2.50. Melinont. 


Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction 
McGraw Hill. 1949. $6.50. 


N. C. Mckown and A. B. Roberts. 


Audio-Visual Equipment Manual: James D. Finn. N. Y. Dryden-1957. $15. 
Audio-Visual School of Library Service : Margaret I. Rufsvold. 1949. $2.75. 


Author Catalogue of Printed Books in Bengali Language : National Library, 
Calcutta. 


Author Catalogue of Printed Books in European Languages : vols. 1-6. 
National Library, India i.e. Imperial Library. 


Author Catalogue of Printed Books in European Languages: V.8. 1960. 
National Library, India. 


Author Headings for the Official Publications of the State of Washington: 
Lena L. Tucker. 1950. $1.50. Univ. of Washington. 


Background of General Knowledge : 1946. (Personality Development, 10) 
Estelle B. Hunter. 


Bases of Modern Librarianship : C. M. White, ed. $ 6.00. 1964. Macmillan. 
Basic Book-binding : Arthur W. Lewis. 1955. $1.35. Dover. 

Basic Book-binding : A. W. Lewis. London, Batsford. 3952, Sh. 15. 


Basic Book Collection for High Schools : 7th Ed. Eileen Noonan. 1963 
Price and Publication date to be announced. 


Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools : 3rd ed. Margaret V. 
Spengler. 1960. $ 2.00. A.L.A. 


Basic Book List of Paper Bound Books : American Booksellers Association. 
$ 1.50. American Booksellers Association. 


Basic Book Selection for Elementary Grades : 7th ed. Miriam S. Mathes. 
1960. $ 2.00. A.L.A. 


Basic Books for Junior College Libraries: 20,000 Vital Titles. C.L. Trinkner, 
ed. $ 20.00. 1963. Colonial Press. 

Basic Filing Rules for Medium Sized Libraries : Gertrude Moakley N. Y 
William Frederick Pr. 1957. $ 2. 

Basic Reference Sources: Louis Shores. 1954. $6.25. A.L.A. 

Be a Librarian : Clifford Currie. London Lockwood. 1958. Sh. 12/6. 

. T TT Be a Librarian : A Guide to Careers in Modem Librarianship. 1958. 
N. H. Currie. 

Beginnings of Libraries : Earnest C. Richardson 1914. $7,50. Shoe String. 
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Dodd. 


Behind the Scenes at the Library : Edith Busby. 1960. Lib. Bdg. $2.50 

Biblical libraries: Earnest C. Richardson. 1914. $7.50. Shoestring. 

Bibliographic Classification: 4 Vols. Henry E. Bliss. 1953. $15.00 each. 
N. Y. Wilson. 

Bibliographic Organization : Jesse H. Shera and M. E. Egan. Chicago Univ. 
1951. $5. 

Bibliographies, Abstracts and Indexes : Margaret S. Bryant. $5.00. Rutgers. 
Bibliographies: Subject and National, rev. ed. Robert L. Collison. $4.00 

Hafner. 

Bibliography: LouiseN.Malcles.tr. by Theodore C. Hines. 1961. $3.50 
Scare Crow. 

Bibliography and Footnotes : A Style Manual for University and College 
Students. Hurt, Peyton, edited, by Mary L. Hurt Richmond. 1949 University of 
California. 

Bibliography, Documentation, Terminology : 1962. V. 2. UNESCO. 

Bibliography of Russian Literature in English Translation to 1900 (excluding 
Periodicals). 

Bibliography on the Andhra State Bill 1953 : 1953. India. Parliament. 

Bibliography on the Companies Bill 1953 : 1953. India. Parliament. 

Bibliography on the Draft Report of the Planning Commission : 1951. India. 
Parliament. 

Bibliography on the Estate Duty Bill, 1952: 1952. India. Parliament. 

Bibliography on the Fair Wages Bill, 1950 : 1951. India. Parliament. 

Bibliography on the Food Adulteration Bill, 1952: 1953. India. Parliament. 

Bibliography on the Forward Contracts (Regulation) Bill, 1952 : 1952. India. 
Parliament. 

Bibliography on the Fundamental Rights in U.S.A. : 1951. India. 

Parliament. 

Bibliography on the High Court Judges (Conditions of Service) Bill, 1952: 
1954. India. Parliament. 

Bibliography on the Indian Railways (Amendment) Bill, 1953 : 1954. India. 
Parliament. 

Bibliography on the Minimum Wages (Amendment) Bill, 1953: 1953. India. 
Parliament. 

Bibliography on the Patents Bill, 1953 : 1954. India. Parliament. 

Book and Library Plays : for Elementary and High School Use. Edith. M. 
Phelps ed. 2 Vols. 1, 1938. Vol. II, 1941. $2.50 each. Wilson. 
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Elinor Walfer*Ed. Sffll.25°^ ^ Adult B °° kS I>opu!ar wilh Young People. 

Book Binding : J. P. Harthan. 1962. -12.50. British Information Service. 

ec J?ook Binding and the Care of Books : 5th Ed. Douglas Cockerell. 1953. 
55.75. Pitman. 

Book Binding for Librarians : 1957. Eric A. Clough. 

Book Binding Made Easy: rev. Ed. Lee M. Klinefelter. 1960. 53.00. Bruce. 

Book Collecting as a Hobby in a Series of Letters to Everyman : P. H. Muir. 

Book Collection: Policy Case Studies in Public and Academic Libraries. 

(Case Books in Library Administration). Kenneth R. Shaffer. 1961. §4.75. 
Shoe String. 

Book Decorations : Bertman G. Goodnue. 1931. $15.00. Grolier Club. 

Bookman’s Glossary : 4th Ed. 1961. Mary Turner ed. 55.00. Bowker. 

Bookman’s Manual : 9th ed. by Hester R. Hoffman. Bessie Graham. 1960. 
Bowker. 

Bookman’s Manual: Guide to Literature. Hester R. Hoffman ed. N. Y. 
Bowker. 1958. 512. 

Bookmark the Library : Margaret S. Riddle. 1955. 52.50. Exposition. 
Bookmen’s Holiday: Deoch Fulton, Ed. 1943 $2.50 N.Y. P.L. 

Book Numbers : Bertha Barden. 1937.75. 

Book Review Digest, Annuals : 1905-1946. 1947-1961 in prep, sold on 

service basis. Wilson. 

Books About Books : Catalogue of the Library. 1955. National Book 
League, London. 

Books About Children’s Literature: A Book List prepared by the Com of 
the Group and edited by Marcus Crouch. 31 p. 6 S. 1963. Lib. Assn. 

Books and Libraries in the Americas : Pan American Union. 5 2. 1963. 
Pan Am. Union. 

Books and Libraries : Tools of the Academic World. Flora B. Ludington. 
1958. $ 1.25. 5 copies. 

Books and People : Wyer, M.G. 5 8.50. 1964. Old West. 

Book Selection and Collections : A Comparison of American and German 
Libraries. J. Periam Danton. 1963. $ 6.00. Columbia. 

Book Selection Hand Book for Elementary and Secondary Schools : Hannah 
Logasa. 1953. 5 6.00. Faxon. 
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Book Selection Policies : 2nd Ed. Enoch Pratt Free Library. 1961. 10.80 
each. Enoch Pratt. 

Book Selection and Censorship : A Study of School and Public Libraries 
in California. Marjorie Fiske. Berkely, Univ. of California. 1959. $ 3.75. 

Books Are Essential: Sir Norman Birkett. etc. 

Books, Children and Men : 1958. Paul Hazard. 

Books for Asian Children : A Selective List of Publications from World 
Literature suitable for use in Asia, in the original, in translation or in adaptation. 
1956. Shakuntala Bhatawdkar. 

Books for Catholic Colleges : Grace, Melania, Sister and Others. 1948-1949. 
1950. Pap. $1.25. A.L.A. 

Books in My Baggage : Adventures in Reading and Collecting. 1960. Lawrence 
Clark Powell. 

Books in Print : An Index to the Publisher’s Trade List Annual: rev. annually 
Sarah L. Prakken. ed. $ 18.00. Bowker. 

Books, Libraries and You : Boyd, Jessie, and Others, 1949. $3.00. Scribner. 

Books, Libraries, Librarians : John D. Marshall and Others. 1955. $6.00. Shoe 

String. 

Books That Changed the World : Robert B. Downs. 1956- $ 2.25. 

Books : Their Place in a Democracy. R. L. Dufifus. 

A Book to Begin On : Libraries. S. Bartlett, $ 2.50. 1964. Holt. 

Book World Almanac. 6th Ed. 1961. $6.95. Bowker, Wright, Wylls E. 
and Phyllis Steckler, eds. 

Books, Young People and Reading Guidance : 1960. Geneva R. Hanna and 
Mariana K. Mcallister. 


Book World To-day : John Hampden. Lond., Allen & Unwin. 1957. Sh. 21. 
Bowker Annual of Library and Book Trade Information, 1964 : $ 7.50. 


1964. Bowker. 


Branch Libraries: Henry A. Sharp Allen & Unwin, London. 1938 


Rs. 6.80 nP. 


Branch Library Practice : A.G.S. Enser. London, Grafton. 1950. Sh. 21. 
British Book News, 1949 : Illustrated 1951, British Council and the National 


Book League. 


British Libraries : 1948. Lionel R. Mccolvin and James Revie. 
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British Museum : Catalogue of Printed Books. Supplement. 1900-1905. 1950 
lOYols. $ 130.00. Edwards. 

British Museum Library : Arundell Esdaile. London, Unwin. 1948. Sh. 15. 

British Museum Library : A Short History and Survey. Arundell Esdaile. 

British National Bibliography : Annual Publication. A. J. Wells ed. 

British Sources of Reference and Information ; Theodore Besterman. ed. 
London, British Council. 1947. Sh. 6/- 

Brown University Library: Contribution to a Union Catalogue of 
Sixteenth Century [Imprints in Certain New England Libraries: 1953. •? 6.50. 

Brown U. 

Building Plans Institutes, 1955 : Proceedings ed. by Walter W. Wright. 1956. 
$3.25. A. L A. 

Canadian Library Association: 1963 Working Conditions in Canadian 
Public Libraries. $ 1. 1963. The Association. 

Care and Repair of Books : 1946. Harry Miller Lydenberg and John Archer. 

Catalogue Design Progress : Advanced Standards in Visual Communication. 
K. Lonberg-Iiolra and Ladisiav Sutnar. $ 10-00. Arts. 

Catalogue of Avery Memorial Architectural Library: 12 Vols. Columbia 
University. 1958. $ 400.00. Hall. 


Catalogue of Civil Publications : 1948 : Supplement for the year. 1949, 50 
and 51. India. Publication Branch. 


Catalogue of Early French and German Books in Library of C. Fairfax 
Murray : 4 Vols. Hugh W. Davies. $ 280.00. Saifer. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit Books: V.I. 1951. National Library 

India. 

Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts in the Buhar Library : V. 2. 1923. 
Hidayat Husain. 

Catalogue of the Lamont Library, Harvard College : McNiff, Philip James, 
and Others, eds. 1953. $ 7.50. Harvard. 

Catalogue of the Library of Miniature Books : Percy E. Spielmann. 1962. 
$ 20.00 St. Martins. 


Catalogue Use Study : ed : Vaclav Mostecky. 1958. Sidney L. Jackson. 

Cataloguing and Classification : (Vol. I. pt. I). Maurice F. Tauber, bd. with 
Frarey, Carlyle J. Subject Headings (Vol. 1. pt. 2) 1960. $ 8.00. Rutgers. 


Cataloguing, Arrangement and Filing of Special Material in Special Libraries: 
1950. Robert L. Collson. 


Cataloguing : A Text-book for use in Libraries : Henry A. Sharp. 
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Cataloguing in Special Libraries : A Survey of Methods. John L. Thornton. 
Crafton & Co., London. 1938. Rs. 10.15 nP. 

Cataloguing Made Easy : 3rd ed. A. Stan Rescoe. 1962. $5.00 ScareCrow. 

Cataloguing of Persian Works : Including rules of translitration, entry and 
description. Nasser Sharify. 1959. $ 3.50. A.L.A. 

Cataloguing Rules and Principles : A Critique of the A.L.A. Rules for entry 
and a proposed design for their revision. Seymour Lubetzky. 

Cataloguing Rules for Author and Title Entries : ed : Clara. Beetle Ed. 
2, American Library Association. 

Cataloguing Sampler : A Comparative and Interpretaive Guide. Laura C. 
Colvin 1963. $ 10.00. Shoe String, 

Cataloguing Theory and Practice : C.G. Viswanathan, Banaras. B.H.U. 1959 
Rs. 16/-. 

Catalogus Catalogorum : An Alphabetical Register of Sanskrit Works and 
Authors. 2 Vols. 1962. Theeder Aufrecht. 

Catholic Library Association : CLA Handbook and Membership Directory. 
9 Vols. 1953-1963. $ 10.00 each. 

Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United States and 
Canada : 2 Vols. and Index Vol. I. Seymour de Ricci and W. J. Wilson. 1935. Vol. 2. 
1940. 97.50. Kraus. , 

Challenges to Librarianship : L. Shores. $ 1,50. Brown, W.C. 

Chance to Read : Lionel R. McColvin, : London, Phoenix, 1957, Sh. 36. 
Charging Systems : H.T. Geer. Chicago. A.L.A. 1955. $ 3.75. 

Charging Systems : Leila H. Kirkwood. 1961. $8.00. Rutgers 
Check List of Publications on American Railroad before 1841 


Thomas R, 1942. $2 CO. N.Y.P.L. 

Cheltenham Classification : A Library Classification for Schools. 
Fegan and M. Cant. 


Thomson, 
1959. E.S. 


Children’s Book on How to Use Books and Libraries: Carolyn Mott and Leo 
B, Baisden. 1961. $ 2,96. Scribner. 


Children's Books in England : Five Centuries of Social Life. 1958, F. J. 
Harvey Darton. 

Children’s Books Too Good To Miss : rev. Ed. Arbuthnot, May Hill and 
Others. 1963. $1.25. Western Reserve. 

Children’s Service in Public Libraries : Elizabeth Henry Gross and Gene I. 
Mamovicz. 1963. $ 3.00. A.L.A. 
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Chronology of Librarianship : 1941. John L. Thornton. 

Civil Service and Libraries : American Library Association. 1947. $ 0.65. 


Classics of Librarianship : J. L. Thornton. London—Library -Association. 
1957. Sh. 24. 


Classification: 2nd Ed. Margaret M. Herdman. 1947. $ 1.00. A.L.A. 


Classification and Communication: (Delhi University Publications, Library 
Science Series, 3). S. R. Ranginathan. University of Delhi, Delhi. 1951. 


Classification and Indexing in Science: Ed. 2. B.C. Vickery. London, 
Buttcrworth Scientific Publications. 1959. Sh. 30. 
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Classification : An Introductory Manual. 2nd Ed. Margaret M. Herdman. 


1951. 


C lassification : Army Medical Library. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. 


, . Classification : Class Q. Science. Ed. 5th. 1963. Library of Congress, 
Washington. 


Classification for International Law and Relations : 2nd Ed. 1957. $ 3.50 
Oceana - by Kurt Schwerin. 


n Classification for Medical Laterature : 4th Ed. Eileen R. Cunningham and 
Eleanor G. Steinke. 1955. $ 3.25. Vanderbilt. 


Classification : General Works, Polygraphy Class A. 1947. Library of Congress. 
Classification : Military Science Class U. 1952. Library of Congress. 
Classification : Science Class. Q. 1950. Library of Congress. 


p Th ,^ l 5! SS . ifi ’ Cat i'-V. Syste i m r5 : Maurice F. Tauber and Edith Wise. bd. with Donald 
E. Thompsons Gifts and Exchanges, 1961. $8,00 Rutgers. 


w- •3 SS i fica £ 0n Thompson, Donald E. Exchanges, bd. with Gifts and 

Maurice F. Tauber and Edith Wise’s 1961. $8.00. Rutgers. 
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Classified Catalogue : Jesse H. Shera and Margaret E. Egan. 1956. $ 4.00. 


Classified Catalogue Code : S.R. Ranganathan. Madras L.A. 1958. Rs. 20. 


* c nn ^j, ass ’fi e( l List °f Periodicals for the College Library : Even Ira Farber 1957. 
$ 5.00. Faxon. J 


A SS ocMon e i95°8 r “ d Pho "°' rc “ rds: Amwfc*. Library 


Code for Classifiers : William Stetson Merrill. Chicago, A.L.A. 1939. $ 2.50. 


Pap. Sl^OOeacl^Kraljs^'b L ^ mr * es : Vols - M0. 1939-49 S160.00; Pap. $ 140.00; 


nf , C ?U®I e and University Library Accreditation Standards ; Eli M. Oboler and 
Others. 1957 (A.C.R.L. Monograph No. 20) Pap. $ 1.50. A.L.A. 
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College and University Library Surveys: E. Walford. Erickson 1928-1952. 
$3- 25. A.L.A. 

College Library Publicity: Guy R. Lyle. 1935. $2.00. Faxon. 

College Teaching and the College Library : Patricia Knapp. $3.00. A.L.A. 

College, University, and Special Libraries of the Pacific Northwest: Morton 
Kroll, ed. 1961. $6.75. Univ. of Washington. 

Colon Classification : Basic Classification Ed. 6. (Ranganathan Series in 
Library Science, 4). (Madras, Library Association Publication Series, 26). S.R. 
Ranganathan. Madras, M.L.A. 1957. Rs. 15. 

Columbia University-Dictionary Catalogue of the Library of the School of 
Library Service : 7 Vote. 1962. $415.00. Hall. 

Commercial and Technical Libraries : JT.P. Lamb. Allen and Unwih, London. 

1955. Sh. 21. 

Commonsense Cataloguing: A Manual for Schools and Small Public 
Libraries. Esther J, Piercy in prep. Wilson. 

Communication : A Concise Introduction to the History of the Alphabet, 

■ Printing, Books and Libraries. 2nd Ed. E. D. Johnson. 1960. $5.00. Scarecrow. 

Concise Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, 600-1950: 1958. 
George Watson ed. 

Conservation of Books and Documents : W. H. Langwell. London, Pitman. 

1956. Sh. 40. 

Contracts and Agreements for Public Library Service : 1958. $2.75. Public 
Library Reporter No. 6. 

Contribution to Bibliography of Indian Art and Aesthetics: 1951. Haridas 

Mitra. 

Contributions to Mid-West Library History : Eaton, T. ed. $2.95. 1964. 

-Illini. 

Contributions Towards a Special Library Glossary : Linda H. Morley. 2nd 
rev. Ed. 1950. * 1.25. S.L.A. 

Co-operative Cataloguing Manual: Library of Congress. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office. 1944. 

Co-operative Film Services in Public Libraries : Patricia Cory and Violet 
Myer. 1956. $2. A.L.A. 

Costs of Public Library Service in 1959 : American Library Association. 1960. 
$0.75. A.L.A. 

County and Regional Library Development: Gretchen K. Schenk. 1954. 
$5.25. A.L.A. 

County Libraries: E. J. Carnell, Grafton & Co. London. 1936. Sh. 3.76. 

County Library Practice : A Manual for Students. Edgar Osborne and 
F. A. Sharr. 
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Craft of Technical Writing : I960. Daniel Marder. 

The Creed of a Librarian : No Politics, No Religion, No Morals. London, 
The Library Association 1962. Douglas John Foskett. £3-6. 

Critical History of Children’s Literature : Cornelia Meigs etc. 

Cumulated 
§490.00. Hall. 


Magazine Subject Index 1907-1949 : 2 Vols. F. W. Faxon. 


Cumulative Book Index 
Service basis. Wilson. 


7 Vols. 1938-1962 ; 1961-1962 in prep. Sold on 


Library of Congress. Washington, Lib. of 


Current National Bibliographies 
Congress. 1955. 

Current Problems in the World of Archives r Papers etc. 1960. International 
Congress of Archives. Stockholm. Aug. 17-20. 1960. 

Cutting Costs in Acquisitions and Cataloguing: Institute for law Librarians. 
June 1959. 1960. $ 4.50 Rothman. 


Decimal Classification 
with Index, 


Ed. 16. Dewey, Melvil. Forest Press Inc. N.Y. 1958. 


Decimal Classification and Colon Classification in Perspective : 1964. R.S. 

Parkhi. 

Delhi Public Library : An Evaluation Report. Frank M. Gardner. UNESCO, 
Paris 1957. Rs. 5. 

Depth Classification and Reference Service and Reference Material: S. R. 
Ranganathan ed. Delhi. I.L.A. 1953. Rs. 25/-. 

Descriptive List of Professional and Non-professional Duties in Libraries: 
American Library Association. 1948. $1.50. A.L.A. 

Development and Administration of a Special Library: C.H. lomalin. 
Library Association, London. 1951. Sh. 5. 

Development of Public Libraries in Africa : A Seminar—UNESCO. 

UNESCO Paris 1954. Rs. 5/-. 

Development of Reference Service through Academic Traditions, Public 
Library Practice and SpecialLibrarianship: Samuel Rothstain Chicago. A.L.A. 1955. 
$ 2.75. 

Dictionary Catalogue of the Cincinnati Library of the Hebrew Union College : 
Jewish Institution of Religion. 32 Vols. Klau Library. 1963. $1750.00 Hall. 

Dictionary Catalogue of the Library of the School of Library Service: 7 Vols. 
Columbia University. 1962. $415.00. Hall. 

Dictionary Catalogue Code : 1945. S. R. Ranganathan. 

Directory of Libraries and Who’s Who in Library Profession in Delhi. 1964. 
N.K. Goil etc. ed. 

Directory of Reference Works Published in Asia : 1956. P. K. Garde. 
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Directory of Special Libraries : Isabel L. Towner. 1953. $ 5.00. S L.A. 


Directory of Special Libraries and Information Centres : Anthony T. Kruzas 
eel. $25.00. Gale. 


Directory of Special and Research Libraries in India : 1962, Indian Associa¬ 
tion of Special Libraries and Information Centres. Comp. 


Directory of U.S. Libraries, 1963-4, Public and College. Loose leaf. $ 17.50. 
Spencer. Dorothy L. Hurst, ed. 


Discussion Manual Based on Public Library Service : American Library 
Association 1957. $ 3.25. A.L.A. 


Documentation : Ed. 2. S.C. Bradford. London, Lockwood. 1953 Sh. 12-6. 


Documentation and Information Retrieval: J.W. Perry and Allen Kent. 
Cleveland, Western Res. University. 1957. $ 5. 


Documentation and Its Facets : S.R. Ranganathan ed. 1964. Bombay Asia 
Publishing House. 


Documentation and Its Facets: Being a Symposium of Seventy Papers by 
Thirty-two Authors. 1963. S.R. Ranganathan, ed. 

Documentation in Action : Jesse H. Shera etc. N.Y. Reinhold. 1956. $ 10. 

Editing the Small Magazine : 1958. Rowena Ferguson. 

Educational Motion Pictures and Libraries : Gerald D. McDonald. 1>G. 
$ 2.75. A.L.A. 

Education for Leisure: S.R. Ranganathan. Ind. Adult Education. Association 

Delhi. 1948. 


Education for Librarianship : 1949. J. Periam Danton. 


Education for Librarianship : (Papers presented at the Library Conference, 
University of Chicago. August 16-21. 1948). Bernard Berelson, ed. 


Education, Libraries and the Use of Books ; 1957. Library Association, 
London and Home Counties Branch. Sh. 7/6. 


Effective Library Exhibits: Kate Coplan. N.Y. Oceana. 1956. $4.50. 
Eighty Two Annual Conference Proceedings, 1963. $ 2. 1963. A.L.A. 


Elements of Library Classification: (Ranganathan Series in Library Science, 8), 
ed. 3. S. R. Ranganathan. 1959. Sh. 16. 


Sh. 63. 


Encyclopedia of Librarianship : Thomas Landau, ed. London, Bowles. 1958. 


English Library : A Bookman’s Guide 1963. Smith F. Seymour. 

English Library : An Annotated of 1300 Classics, 1944. Smith F. Seymour. 
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English Library Before 1700 : Francis Wormald and C.E. Wright eds. 1958. 
8 5.60. Oxford. 

Every Child Needs a School Library : 1962 edited by Mary Virginia Gaver. 
$1.25. 5 copies. 

Faceted Classification : A Guide to Construction and Use of Special Schemes. 
Brain Campbell Vickery. London, Aslib, 1960. 

Facts and How to Find Them : A Guide to Sources of Information and to 
the Method of Systematic Research. Ed. 5. 1954. (Rep. 1958) Wm. A. Bagley. 

Filing System: Ed. 4. Curtes C.R. London. Pitman 1958. London, Pitman 
1958. Sh. 12/6. 

Filing System : Their Principles and their Application to Modern Office 
Requirements. 1957. Edward A. Cope and C. Ralph Curtis. Sh. 42/6. 

Films and Libraries : Selected by a Sub-Committee of the A.L.A. Audio- 
Visual Committee. 1962. $1.75. 

First Book of Public Libraries : C. R. Graham. 1959. §2’50. Watts. 

First Freedom: Liberty and Justice in the World of Books and Readme. 
Robert B. Downs. 1960. $8'50. 

First Step in Librarianship: 3rd rev. ed. K.C. Harrison. $6.25 British Book. 

Centre. 

Five Laws of Library Science: Ed. 2. S. R. Ranganathan, Madras, A.L.A. 
1957. Rs. 15. 

Five Years Work in Librarianship 1951-1955 : 1958. P.H. Sewell, ed. 

Foreign Affairs Bibliography 1942-1952 : 1955. Henry L. Roberts. 

Foreign Newspapers in South Eastern Libraries : Hoole, W. S. ed. $2 50. 
1963. W.P. Kellam, Umv. of Ga. Libr., Athens, Ga. 

. Forum On The Public Library Inquiry : The Conference at the University of 
Chicago. Graduate Library School, August 13-, 1949-1950. Lester Asheim. ed. $ 375 
Columbia. 


Foundations of the Public Library: Jesse H. Shera. London Grafton. 1938. 

§ 6 . 00 , 

Freedom of Book Selection : 1954. Frederic J. Mosher, ed. 

Freedom of Book Selection : Proceedings of the Second Conference on 
Intellectual Freedom. 1954. $ 350. 

Friends of the Library : Organization and Activities. Sarah L. Wallace, ed. 
1962. $ 2.50. 

From Box to Bookshelf: Darrel M. Meinke. 1962. $ 1*50. Concordia. 

Fundamentals of Communications : Wayne N. Thompson. McGraw Hill 
Book Co. 1957. $ 5 25 
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Fundamentals of Librariansbip : 1949. Duncan Gray. 

Fundamentals of Library Classification : A. J. Wells and Bernard Palmer. 
London, Allen and Unwin. 1951. Sh. 8/6. 

Fundamentals of Practical Cataloguing : M. S. Taylor. London, Allen and 
Unwin. 1954. Sh. 8/6. 

Future of the Research Library : Verner W. Clapp. Urbana : Univ. of Illinois. 
Press. 1964. $ 4.50. 

Gaylord Library Supplies Catalogue : No. 51. Gaylord. First Word. 

General Book Binding : Chris Groneman. 1958. $ 1.60 Taplinger. 

General Catalogue: 1955 (XII Ed.) Oxford University Press. 

General Catalogue of UNESCO Publications and UNESCO Sponsored 
Publications 1946-1959:1952. UNESCO. 

German Source Materials in American Libraries: Fritz. Epstein. $ 0.50. 
Marquette. 

Glossary of Library Terms : American Library Association. 1943. $ 3.50 
A. L. A. 

Golden Chain : Study in History of Libraries. Raymond Irwin. London, 
Lewis & Co. 1958. Sh. 2.6. 

Good Books for Children : A Selection of Outstanding Children’s Books. 
1959. Mary K. Eakin. Comp. 

Good Reading: 1952. Atwood H. Townsend, ed. 

Good Reading : I960. Weber J. Sherwood, ed. 

Good Reading : 20th Anniversary Edition. 1953. Atwood H. Townsend ed. 

Gramophone Library : by T. P. Saxena. Aligarh. 1963. 

Gramophone Record Libraries : Their Organization and Practice. Henry F. J. 
Currall ed. London, Crosby LockWood & Son. 1963. $ 28 00 

Gramophone Record Library : C. D. Overton. Grafton & Co. London, 
1951. Sh. 15. . ... 

Granthalaya: A Monthly Organ of the Hyderabad Library Association. 
K. M. Ujlambker, ed. 

Guide for Research Students Working on Historical Subjects : 1958. G. 
Kitson Clark. 

Guide lines for Library Planners : Proceedings of the Library Buildings and 
Equipment Institute, June 1959. Keith Doms and Howard Rovelstad, eds. 1960. 
$ 3.75. 

Guide to Current Official Statistical Publications, U. P. 1951 : Uttar Pradesh, 
Department of Economics and Statistics. 

Guide to Govt. Libraries : Great Britain Treasury (H.M.) Organization and 
Methods Division. 
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Guide to India Office Library : 1952. S. C. Sutton. 


Guides to Newer Educational Media: Films. Filmstrips, Phono-records, 
Radio, Slides and Television. Margaret J. Ruffsvold and Carolyn Guss. 1961. $ l Jo! 


Guide to Reference Books 7th Ed. 
Constance M. Winchell. Sh. 80. 


Fourth Supplement. 1959-June 1962. 


Guide to Reference Books : Ed. 6. 1936, Isadore Gilbert Mudge. 

Arthur J. Walford. 1959 Supple. 1963. 


* J, G »ide to Reference Material : 
I 12.01), Bowker. 


$ 4 25 A RuSS,an Rcderence antl Language Aids : Rosemary Neiswender 1962. 


Louisvil?e U,dC t0 thC L ' brary : K ' W ' Lewis> 9 °- 75 - I963 - Univ - of Louisville, 


Guide to the Use of Books and Libraries : 1962. Jean Key Gates. 


Guide to Union Catalogues and International Loan Centres: L. Brummel 
andE. Egger. 1961. S 4.50. Heinman. 


Handbook of International Exchange of Publications : UNESCO. Paris, 19 
Avenue Relbcr. 1956. Sh. 44. ’ ’ 


Handbook of Laws and Regulations affecting Public Libraries in New York 
State, hisner, J. Comp. $ 2.50* 1963. Odds & Bookends, I. Be re ns on, Peninsula 
1 ublic Lib., 280 Central Av., Lawrence, N. Y. 


... .„ Handbook of Medical Library Practice, with a Bibliography of the Reference 
Wo^^d H^tories m Medicine and the Allied Sciences : Compiled by a Committee 
ol the Medical Library Association. Edited by Janet Doe and Mary Louise Marshall. 
2nd Ed. 1956. 3 10. 


Handbook of Special Librarianship and Information Work : 1955. Ed. 2 
Wilfred Ashworth ed. London, Aslib. 1955. Sh. 15/-. 


Handbook on International Exchange of Publications : 1950. LJNESCO. 


Harvard University: Author and Subject Catalogues of the Library of the 
Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology. 53 Vols. 1963. $3560.00 Hall. 


Heading and Canons : Comparative Study of Five Catalogue Codes. S. R 
Ranganathan. Madras. Viswanathan. 1955. Rs. 10/-. 


Here Conies the Book Mobile : Dirk Gringbuis, $ 2.00. Whitman. 
Heritage of English Library : Irwin R. % 5.50. 1964. Hafner Pub. 


Viswanathan Scho01 Library: Its Organization and Administration. 1957. C.G. 


Ye>ir* :u , ld a Bibliography of the Books printed during Thirty 

Ind Simon 6 p /f& , War f W* ^ S D - W , ard Ritchic P«a» *"d Anderson, Ritchie 
ana bimon. *8 6.00 Limited ed. $ 7.50. Ritchie. 
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History of Cataloguing and Cataloguing Methods, 1100-1850: With an 
Introductory Survey of Ancient Times, Dorothy May Norris. 

History of Libraries : tr. by Rueben Peiss, 1955. $ 3.50. Scarecrow. Hessel, 

Alfred. 

History of Libraries in Great Britain and North America : Albert Predeek; 
translated from the German by Lawrence S. Thompson. 1947. $ 25.00. 

History of Science and Its Relations with Philosophy and Religion: Dampier, 
William Cecil. 

History of the Book : Svend Dahl. Scarecrow, N. Y. 1958. Rs. 33/-. 

History of the School of Library Service: Columbia University. R. L. 
Trautman. 1954. Sf 2.00. Columbia. 

Hospital Libraries and Work with the Disabled : London. Library Associa¬ 
tion. 1963. Mona E. Going, Comp. 8 ed. $ 44.00. 

How and Where to Find Facts : William Sunners. 1963. $ 7.50. Arco. 

How and Where to Look it Up: A Guide to Standard Sources of Information. 
1958. Robert W. Murphey. N Y. McGrawhill. 1958. $ 15.00 

How to Build a Church Library : Christine Buder. 1955. $ 1.00. Bethany. 

How to Catalogue a Rare Book : Paul Shatter Dunkin. 1951. $ 1.75. 

How to Conduct a Reading Survey : 1958. A. E. Fieldhouse. 

How-to-do-it Books : A Selected Guide Ed. 2. 1954. Robert E. Kingery. 

How to Find Out: A Guide to Sources of Information for All arranged by 
the Dewey Decimal Classification. 1963. G. Chandler. 

How to Find Out About the United Nations : N. P, United Nations. 

How to Locate Educational Information and Data: 4th Ed. Alexander, 
Carter, and Arvid J. Burke- 1958.1 6.25. T. C. 

How to Organize Your Church Library : Alice Straughan. 1962. ?1.00. Revel!. 

How to Plan a Library Building for Library Work : C. C. Soul. 1912. •? 4.00 

faxon. 

How to Use the Library: Santa, Beanes, and Lois Lynn Hardy. 1955. 8 2.00; 
Pap. 1.00 Pacific Books. 

How to Write a Book : 1952. Cecil Hunt. 

How to Write Scientific and Technical Papers : 1958. Sam F. Trelease. 

Humanities and the Library : Problems in the Interpretation, Evaluation and 
Use of Library Materials. Asheim, Lester, and others. 1957. $ 5.00. A.L A. 

Hyderabad Public Libraries Act 1955 and Its Salient Features : K. M. 
Ut tambkar. 
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Impex Reference Catalogue of Indian Books: The List, of All Important 
Books in English in Print etc. Karolbagh, New Delhi Rs. 50/- 

Indexes and Indexing : Coilison (Robert L). London, Ernest Benn Ltd 1959. 


Sh. 21/- 


Index to the Classed Catalogue : Boston Univ. Library. 1960. -? 49 50. Hall. 

Index Translationum: International Biography of Translations: 1964. 

UNECSO. 

Indian Library Directory : S R. Ranganathan etc. 

Indian National Bibliography : National Library Calcutta- Calcutta, Central 
Ref. Library. 1959. 

Indian Scientific and Technical Publications Exhibition : A Bibliography. I960- 
National Library, Calcutta. 

Indian Standard Code of Practice Relating to Primary Elements in the Design 
of Library Buildings : 1960. Indian Standards Institution. 

Indian Standards Institution, New Delhi: Indian Standard Specification for 
Library Furniture and Fittings. 1961. 

Indian Standard Specification for Librachine (Mobile Library): 1964. 

India’s National Library : 1961, B. S. Kesavan. 

Information Film : 1953. Gloria Waldron. $ 4.25. Columbia. 

Information Indexing and Subject Cataloguing : Alphabetical, Classified, 
Co-ordinated, Mechanical. 1957. John Metcalfe. Scarecrow- IN. Y. Rs. 7.12 nP. 


Rs 


Information Service in Libraries 
10.80 nP. 


D J. Foskett. Lock Wood, London. 1958. 


Information Service in Libraries : (Crosby Lockwood’s Librarianship Series, 
edited by Robert L. Coilison, 4) 


Insurance of Libraries : Dorothea M. Singer. III. A. L.A. 1946. 

Integrating Library Instruction with Class-room Teaching at Plainffew Junior 
High School. Elsa R. Berner. 1958. $ 2.75. 

Intellectual Life in Colonial New England. Samuel. E. Morrison. 1956. $4.95 
N. Y. U. 

International Aspects of Librarianship -University °f Chicago, 

Library School, Conference !8th edited by Leon Carnovshy. 19-4. 8 4.00. univ. c t 

Chicago. 

International Bibliography of Translations : United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation. 


International Directory of Agricultural Libraries and of Libraries Specialized 
in Subjects Related to Agriculture. 1939. International Institute ol Agriculture. 

International Study Conference on Classification for information Retrieval. 
Aslib Proceedings, 1957. $ 5.00. Pergaman. 
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Introduction to Bibliography for Literary Students : R.B. McKerrow. 1927. 
$4.80. Oxford U P. 


Introduction to Cataloguing and Classification of Books : Margaret Mann. 
Ill. A.L.A 1943. S 3.25. 


Introduction to County Library Practice : Caldwell, W. 12 S. 1964. Assn, 
of Assistant Librarians. 


Introduction to Librarianship : Edmund V. Corbett. 45 S. 1963. Clarke, J. 

Ed. 9. W.C. Berwick Sayers. 


Introduction to Library Classification 
London, Grafton. 1958. Sh.18. 


1933. 


Introduction to Library Science: Pierce Butler Chicago, University Press 
S 1.25. 


Introduction to Public Librarianship : 2nd Ed. 1952. Edmund V. Corbett. 


Introduction to Public Library Organization. 2nd ed. Viswan 
(Asia Pub.) Taplinger. 


Introduction to Reference Books: 1952. A.D. Roberts. 

Introduction to Reference Work : Margaret Hutchins. 1944. $ 3.50. A.L.A. 


Introduction to the Cataloguing and the Classification of Books : Ed. 2. 
Margaret Mann. 


Issues of Freedom in American Libraries : A.L.A. Bulletin. $ 1.75. 1964 A.L.A. 
I Want to be a Librarian : Carta Greene. $ 2.00. Children. 1964. Chambers. 

1955. Jagdish Saran 


Jawahar Lai Nehru : A Descriptive Bibliography 
Shanna. 


Key to a Successful. Church Library: Erwin E. John. 1959. $ 1.00 
Augsburg. 


Know-How Books : 1956. F. Seymour Smith. 


Ed. 


Languages of the Foreign Book Trade : Abbreviations, Terms, Phrases. 2nd 
Jcrrod Ome. 1962. if 5.50. 


Law of Public Libraries in India : 1962. K. Bala.Satyanarayana. 

2. A.R. Hewitt. Eyre 


Law Relating to Public Libraries : Ed 
Spottiswoods, London. 1947. Sh. 18. 


and 


Let’s Read Together : Books for Family Enjoyment. Special Committee of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers and A.L.A. Children’s Services 
Division. 1960. $ 1.50. 


Let’s Go to the Library : Naomi Buchheimer 1956. $ 1.86. Putnam. 

F.M. Gardner. James Clark & Co., 


Letters to a Younger Librarian 
London. 1951. Sh. 12/6. 
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Librarian and Assistant Librarian : David R, Turne. 1955. § 4.00 Arco. 
Librarian and flis Committee : 1942. Ernest A, Sarage 


Librarian and the Teacher in General Education : American Library Asso¬ 
ciation Chicago, A.L.A. 1948. $ 2. 


Librarian Looks at Readers : E.A.' Savage. London, Library Association. 

1. / 3U* 5)ill I 3 1 ** • 


Librarians Conference of 1853 : A Chapter in American Library History. 
George B. Utely. G.H. Doane, ed. 1951. $ 3. 


Librarian’s Glossary: Terms Used in Librarianship and the Book Crafts. 
1959. L. M. Harrad. 


Librarianship : Raymond Irwin. 


Librarianship and Publishing: Carl H. Melinate. ed. 1963. % 1.50. 

Syracuse. 


Librarianship : As a Career. 1963. William Myson. 

Librarianship : Target for Career. 1963. Target Books. Norman Tomlinson. 


_ , ™ Librarians Wanted : Careers in Library Service. Adrian A. Paradis. 1959. 
$ 4.50. Mckay. 


_ Libraries and Bibliographic Centres in the Soviet Union : Paul L. Horecky. 
9 6 00; pap. 4.00. Indiana. 


, . „ Libraries and Librarians of the pacific Northwest: Morton Kroll ed. 1960. 
9 6.00. Univ. of Washington. 


1944. 


Libraries and Lotteries : A History of the Louisville Free Public Library. 


Libraries and Readers in the State of New York : Waples, Douglas, and 
Leon Carnovsky. 1939. $ 3.00. Univ. of Chicago. 


Libraries and Reading: Hunt, D.H. ed. $ 1 . 1964. Drexel Book Store. 
Drexel Inst, of Technology, Philadelphia 4. 


Lo n don““h an |' i 2.6d Ma ‘ erialS 0f L ° Ca ‘ His, ° ry : J ' L Hobbs - Graft “" * Co., 


Libraries for Children : Lionel R. McColvin. 1961. $ 4.00. Bowker. 


•*. imT4.S' Afc,a - andHarris F - FlKd >“. 


UNESCO 51 a i951 ^hlff and Fundamental Education : Cyril O. Houle. Paris, 


Libraries in India, 1951, India : Ministry of Education. 

Libraries in Scandinavia : K. C. Harrison. $ 10.50. Int. Pub. Service. 
Libraries in Schools : Eric, Leyland, London, Oldbourne 1961. Sh. 15/- 
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Libraries of the South-East: 1949. Louis R. Wilson and Marian A. 
Milczewski. eds. $ 2.50. Univ. of N. C. 

Library Administration : 1961. B. S. Gujrati. 

Library Administration, 1961 : Reginald Northwood Lock. 1961. Sh. 15/-. 

Library Administration : Ed. 2. S. R. Ranganathan. Asia Publishing 
House, Bombay. 1959. Rs. 24. 

Library Adult Education : Margaret E. Monroe. 1963. $ 12.50. Scarecrow. 
Library Adult Education in Action : Eleanor H. Phinney. 1956. $ 4.00 A.L.A. 
Library Assignments : M. Howard. London, Arnold. 1961. Sh. ->-6. 

Library Assistance to Readers: rev. Edn. 2. 1956. (Rep. 1960). Robert L. 
Collison. 

Library Binding Manual: Louis Feipel and Earl Browning. 1951. $ 1.50. 

Library Book Selection (Indian Library Association English Series, 5). S. R. 
Ranganathan. 

Library Building: Ed. 4. American Library Association. Cam!., H.U.P. 

1934. 




Library Buildings and Equipment Institute 1961: Wanning Library Buildings 
for Service, Proceedings, edited by Harold L. Roth. In prep. A.L. > 

1 ;i„u„, D„;i r ii„™ of Britain and Europe : An International Study, with 
examples mam I y from Britain and some from Europe and Overseas. 1963. Anthony 
Thompson. $21 (5.5 s). Butterworth & Co. 

Library Catalogue Fundamentals and Procedure. 1950. S.R. Ranganathan. 
(Madras Lib. Assn. Publication Series, 15). 

Library Catalogues of the English Renaissance : Jayne, Sears. 1500 - 1640. 
1956. $ 5.00. Univ. of Calif. 

Library Classification and the Field of Knowledge : D. J. Foskett. London, 
Library Association. 1958. Sh. 1. 

Library Classification Theory and Practice : 1962. D. N. Dutta. 

Library Catalogue, India : Ministry of Labour. 


Library Co-operation : John A. Humphry and Lucille Wickersham. 1963. 
$5.00. Brown U. 


Library Co-operation in the British Isles : A. C. R. L. Monograph No. 12. 
Ralph T. Esterquest. 1955. $0.70. A.L.A. 

Library Development Plan : Thirty-Year Programme for India. S. R. Ran¬ 
ganathan. Univ. of Delhi, Delhi. 

Library Display : Stephanie Borgwardt. 1961. $5 00. Dufour. 

Library Evaluation : Wayne S. Yenawine 1959- $1.50. Syracuse. 
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Library Furniture and Equipment: 1963. Thomas Landau. 



Library Guidance for Teachers : Margaret K. Walraven and A. L. Hall 
Quest. 1941. % 6.25. Wiley. 


Libraries in Adult and Fundamental Education : The Report of the Malmo 
Seminar. (UNESCO Public Library Manuals, 4) Cyril O. Houle. 1951. 


Library in Education, 1949 : R. G. Ralph. 


c . . Library in Education with Special Reference to School Libraries : Bahvant 
Singh Gujrati, Jullundur, Manjit Publishing. 1954. Rs. 3. 


Library in General Education : Louis Round Wilson. 
Book pt. 2. 1943. $ 2.25. Univ. of Chicago. 


NSSE, 42nd year. 


British SnS in W7 C °Sh 1 “" ity: Edward Sydney & Robert F. Ashby. London, 


Library in the School: 4th Ed. Lucile F. Fargo 1947. § 4.00. A.L.A. 


tntr . Library Legislation; S. R. Ranganathan: Madras Library Association. 
1953. Rs. 10/-. 


Library Literature: D.E. Cole. Ed. 
Rs. 75.60. 


Library Local Collections : W. C. B. 
1939. $23.60. 


New York, Wilson 1952, 1955 & 1957. 
Sayers. Allen and Unwin, London. 


, , _, Library Manual: A Study work Manual on the Use of Books and Libraries. 
5th Ed. Marie A. Toser. 1955. $0.70. Wilson. 


\\r i Library Manual : For Library Authorities, Librarians and Honorary Library 
Workers. Ed. 2. (Ranganathan Series in Library Science, 6) (Madras Library 
Association Series, 25). S. R. Ranganathan. Asia Pub. House. 1960. Rs. 16/. 


n xr M b m Movement in India : (Delhi Library Association, English Series, 2). 
P N. Kaula, ed. Delhi Lib. Assn. 1958. Rs. 10/-. 


Vols ofPri "' cdc «*- United States Entries. 4 


$ 420.00 i id^rd f s GOngreSS : National Union Catalogue, 1952-1955. 30 Vols. 1960. 


Sh. 15 


Library of Literary Criticism : 3rd Ed. Nyren, D. ed. % 12.50 Ungar. 
Library of Science : lOv. $46.50. 1963. Am. Pubs. Corp. 

Library of the Future : 1936. B. M. Headicar. 

Library of To-morrow : M. Emily Danton ed: 1939. $2.50. A.L.A 
Library Publicity and Service: C. A Elliott. Grafton & Co., London 1951. 


90 p. 


Library Resources in the West Midlands : edited by Brian G. Staples. 2d. Ed. 
Z5 b. 1963. Lib. Assn. 
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Library Science in India: 1953. K. Chandrasekharan ed. 

Library Seminar on Research in the Social Sciences, New Delhi. 1959. 
Social Science Research and Libraries: Papers and Summary Procee dings edted 
by S. R. Ranganathan and Girya Kumar. 

Library Service for Raleigh and Wake County, North Carolina. R. Russell 
Munn and Geraldine LeMay. I960. § 2.50. A.L.A. 

Library Service to an Aging Population. Ruth M. White, ed, 1960. $1.75. 

Library Service to Business: Marian C. Manley. Chicago. A.L.A. 1946. $1.25. 

Library Service to Children : International Federation of Lib. Associations. 
Committee on Lib. Work with Children. $2. (963. Univ. Lih. Leiden, Netherlands. 

Library Service to Labour: D. K. Oko and B. F. Bowney, 1963. $6.50. 
Scarecrow. 

Library Sponsored Discussion Group: 1957. Robert Lee. 

Library’s Public : A Report of the Public Inquiry: Bernard Berelson. N.Y. 
Columbia. 1950, $ 3. 

Library Staff: Lionel R. McColvin. London Unwin-1939. Sh. 8-6. 

Library (Student) Aid. (Civil Service Tests) 1963. $ 3.50. paper $ 2.50. 
Pergande. 

Library Survey Problems and Methods : 1940. E. V. McDiarmid. 

Library (Teacher’s License Examination Scries) Junior and Senior High 
School. $ 3. 95 Giant Ed. $5. 95. ^College pub. 

Library Technique: Charles A. Elliott. London Grafton 1954. Sh. 25. 

Library Technology Project: Development of Performance Standards for 
Library Building. Phase i. 1961. $100. American Library Association. 

Library Technology Project: Study of Circulation Control Systems. 1961. 
$ 2.50 American Library Association. 

Library Trustee: Young, V. G. ed. $7 50. 1964. Bowker. 

List of Publications (Periodical or ad hoc) issued by various Ministries of the 
Government of India: Edn.-2. 1952. India. Parliament. 

List of Publications upto 31st May 1954: 1954. Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun. 

List of Publications issued by Various Ministries of Govt, of India: India. 
Lok Sabha Secretariat, New Delhi. Lok Sabha. 1958. Rs. 2.50. 

List of subject Heading: Ed. 4. Library of Congress. 
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Literature for Newly-literates in India : Research. Training and Production 
Centre, Jamia Milia. 1959. Rs. 7/-. 

Literature of Book Binding: 1954. A.R.A. Hobson. 

Living Library : Report of a Symposium on Library Architecture and Planning 
Problems. Martha Boaz, ed. § 2.25. U. S. C. 

Living with Books: The Art of Book Selection. Ed. 2. (Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Studies in Library Service, 2). Helen E. Haines. N.Y. C.U.P. 1957. $ 6. 

Local History and the Library : J. L. Hobbs. $12, 50. Int. Pub. Service. 

Local Indexes in American Libraries : O. Norma Ireland 1947. $ 5.00. Faxon. 

Local Records, Their Nature and Care : L, J, Redstone and F.W. Steers eds. 
London, G. Bell & Sons. 1953. Sh. 25. 

Londoner and His Library : Groombridge, B. 15 s. 1964. Res. Inst, for Con¬ 
sumer Affairs. 

London and Home Counties Branch : Looking Both Ways. Library Associa¬ 
tion. Sh. 8.6d. 1963. Lib. Assn. 

London University : Library Catalogue of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies. 26 Vols. 1963. $ 1600.00 Hall. 

London University: Library Catalogue of the Warburg Institute. Vols. 2, 
$280.00. Hall. 

Major Problems in the Education of Librarians : Robert D. Leigh. Ed. N.Y. 
C.U.P. 1954. $ 2.50. 

Mahatma Gandhi: A Descriptive Bibliography. 1955. Jagdish Saran 
Sharma. 

Making an Index : Ed. 2. 1951. G.V. Carey (Cambridge Authors’ and Printers 
Guides, 3). 

Making of Books : Sean Jennett. London, Faber and Faber. 1951. Sh. 52-6. 
Making the Most of Your Public Library : A Concise Guide. 1948. William 

McGill. 

Manual for Hospital Librarians: C.E.A. Bedwell. ed Library Assn,, London, 
1942. Sh.10. 

Manual for the Administration of the Federal Documents Collection in 
Libraries : A.L.A. Committee on Public Documents by Ellen Jackson, 1955. $ 3. 

Manual of Book Classification and Display: Ernest A. Savage. London, 
Unwin 1949- Sh. 12-6. 

Manual of Classification : W.C. Berwick Sayers. London, Grafton. 1959. 

Sh. 42. 
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Manual of Library Economy : James Duff Brown. 

Manual of Library Economy : Ed. 7. 1961. R. Northwood Lock. 


<SL 


Manual of Library : edited by W. C. Berwick Sayers. Ed. 6. 1950. James 
Duff Brown. 


Bonny. 


Manual of Practical Book Selection for Public Libraries : 1939. Harold \. 


Manual of Reference Work : 1957. Ajit Kumar Mukerjee. 

Manual of Technique in Library Organization : 1953. Ruby E. Caundiff. 
Manual On Document Reproduction and Selection : International Federation 


for Documentation. Hague, F.l.D. 1953. 

Mckinley Bibliographies : 3 Vols. Hannah Logasa. 1963. $ 12. McKinley Pub. 

Medieval Libraries : James W. Thompson 1963. $12.50 Hafner. 


Membership Directory with Lists of National, State 
Library Associations, Agencies; Supervisors, Periodicals . American Library Asso 

tion. 110. 1964. 


Mending Book in Fun : 1957. Brooke Byrne. 

Mental Hospital Library : K. M. Allsop. Library Assn., London. 1951. Sh.5. 
Mirror for Librarians : 1948. John L. 1 horn ton. 

Miss Terry at the Library Jene Barr. $1.50. Whitacan. 

Mnemonic Classification for Law Libraries : Thomas S. Dabagh. 1936. $ LOO. 
Pacific Bk. Supply. 

Modern Archives s : Principles and Techniques. 1956. 1. R. Schellenberg. 


Modern Outline of Library Classification : J. Mills. London, Chapman & Hall 
I960.- Sh. 367- 


Modern Public Libraries : E. H. Ashburner. London, Grafton. 1946. Sh. 25. 
Modern Trends in Documentation : Martha Boaz. ed. London, Pergamon 


1961. Sh. 35/- 


Monthly Lists of Selected Articles from Journals and Periodicals received in 
Parliament Library : 1952, 1953, 1954. India. Parliament. 


1960. 


Music Division in the Library of Congress: Washington, Library of Congress. 


Music Librarianship : Eric T. Bryant. 1959. $ 6.50. Hafner. 


National Bibliographical Services; Knud Larsen. Paris, UNESCO. 1954. 
Rs. 6. 70. 



National Bibliography of Indian Literature 1901-1953 ; 1962. B. S. Kesavan 
V.Y. Kulkarni, eds. V.I. Assamese, Bengali, English and Gujarati. 


National Development and International Planning of Bibliographical Service : 
V.2. 1950. UNESCO/Library of Congress Bibliographical Survey. 

National Libraries of the World : Ed. 2 rev. by F. J. Hill. Esdaile, Arundell, 
London, L.A. 1957. Sh. 44. 

National Libraries: Their Problems and Prospects. 1960. UNESCO. 
Symposium on National Libraries in Europe. 

National Plan for Public Library Service: Carleton B. Joeckel and Amy 
Winslow. Chicago. A.L.A. 1948. $3. 

National Union Catalogue, A Cumulative Author List: 2 Vols. Vol 1.28 
Vols. 1953-1957 ; §250. 00. Vols. 27 and 28 available separately S 18.50 each: Vol. 2. 
5 Vols. 1958. § 187. 50. Cooper. 

Newberry Library.(Chicago) : Dictionary Catalogue of the Edward E. Ayer 
Collection of Americana and American Indians. 16 Vols. 650.00. Hall. 

Newberry Library Dictionary Catalogue of the History of Printing from the 
John M. Wing Foundation : 6 vols. 1962. 450.00. Hall. 

New Directions in Public Library Development: Lester Asheim ed. 111. 
Univ. of Chicago. 1957. $ 3.75. 

New India Directory of Libraries and Educational Institutions : New. 
First Word. 

New Library Key : M. G. Cook. N.Y. Wilson. 1956. $1.0. 

Newspaper Libraries: J. Lewis. London. Library Association. 1952. 

Sh.7. 

New York Public Library : Dictionary Catalogue of the Schomburg Collection 
of Negro Literature and History. 9 Vols. 1962. 605.00. Hall. 

New York Public Library: Dictionary Catalogue of the Slavonic Collection 
of the New York Public Library. 26 Vols. 1959. 910.00. Hall. 

Nifor Guide to Indian Periodicals : 1955. 

Notable Books of 1962 : A.L.A. Adult Services Division. 1963. 50 Copies. 

? 3.50. 

Notes and References : 1952. P. G. Burbidge. (Cambridge Author’s and 
Printer’s Guide, 4). 

Notes on subject Bibliography • Ronald Staveley. 1962. 

Notes Used on Catalogue Cards : rev. ed. Olive B. Swain. 1963. $ 1.75. 

Of, By and For Librarians : John D. Marshall ed. 1960. $7.00. Shoe 

String. 

On Retrieval System Theory : 1961. B. C. Vickery. 
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Organization and Philosophy of the Children’s Department in One Library : 
Louise P. Latimer. 1935. $ 2.00. Faxon. 

Organization of Knowledge in Libraries and the Subject Approach to Books. 
Ed. 2. Henry Evelyn Bliss. N.Y. Wilson. 1939. Sh.30. 

Organization of Libraries : 3rd Ed. London. Oxford University Press, 1963. 
Shiyali Ramamrita Ranganathan. (Teaching in India Series, No. 14). Rs. 3.75. 

Organization of the Small Public Library : UNESCO Ingcborg Heintze. 
$ 1.25. Int. Doc. Service Columbia. 

Origins of American Library School: Carl White. 1961. $ 5.00. Scarecrow. 

Origin of the English Library : 1958. Raymond Irwin. 

Outline for the Courses in Problems in Cataloguing and Classification : B.M. 
Frick. N.Y. School of Library Service. Col. University. 1958, $ 2. 

Pacific North West Library Association : Public Libraries of the Pacific 
Northwest, edited by Morton Kroll. 1960. $ 7.50. University of Washington. 

Paperbound Book in America : Frank L. Schick. 1958. 9 7.50. Bowker. 

Paperbound Books in America : Freeman Lewis. 1953 $ 0.25. N.Y. P.L. 

Parent’s Guide to Children’s Reading : 1958. Nancy Larrick. 

Parish Library Manual : Catholic Library Association. 1959. $ 1.00 Catholic 
Lib. Assn. 

Passion for Books : 1958. Lawrence Clarke Powell. 

Patrick Visits the Library Maureen Dauely: 1961. $2.50. Dodd. 

Patrons Are People: 2nd Ed. Wallace, Sarah Leslie. 1956. $ 0.80. each. 

A.L.A. 

Peabody Institute of Baltimore: Library Catalogue of the Peabody Institute, 
1883-1905. 13 Vols. 412.00. Hall. 

Penny Rate : Aspects of British Public Library History, 1850-1950. W.A. 
Munford. London-L.A. 1951. Sh. 21/-. 

Performing Arts Collections : George F. Veinstein. $ 12.50. Theatre Arts. 

Periodicals s A Manual of Practice for Librarians, rev. Ed. D. E. Davinson. 
30 s. 1964. Grafton & Co. 

Periodicals and Serials : Their Treatment in Special Libraries. 1953. David 
Grenfell. 

Permanency and Durability of Library Catalogue Cards : W.J. Barrow. 1960. 
$ 1.00. A.L.A. 

Persistent Issues in American Librarianship: edited by Lester Asheim, Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago, Graduate Library School Conference, 25th. 1961. $ 3.75. University 
of Chicago. 
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Personal Library : 1953. Lionel McColvin. 

Personnel Administration for Libraries : A Bibliographic Essay. 1953. 
Mccoy. 



Ralph 


Personnel Administration in Libraries: Kathleen B. Stebbins. Scarecrow 
N.Y. 1958. Rs.33. ’ 


$2.25. 


Personnel Administration in Public Libraries: Clara D. Herbert. 1939. 


Pesonnel Organization and Procedure : A Manual suggested for use in 
College and University Libraries. American Library Association. 1952. $ 1.00 A.L.A. 

Philadelphia Bibliographical Centre and Union Library Catalogue : Union 
List of Micro-films Cumulation 1949-1959. 2 Vols. 1961. $ 35.00. Edwards. 

Philosophy of Classification : 1946. A. Broadfield. 

Philosophy of Librarianship : A. Bradfield. London, Grafton. 1949. Sh. 12.6. 

Philosophy of Librarianship : Ganapathy, K.P. Nagpur University. 1963. 

Philosophy of Library Classification (Library Research Monographs, 2). 
S.R. Ranganathan. 

Photo-Charging : Its Operation and Installation in a British Public Library, 
1957, Edmund V. Corbett. 

Photocopying from Bound Volumes : A Study of Machines, Methods, and 
Materials. William R. Hawken. 1962. $ 5. 


Pictorial Manual for Book Binding : M. Banister. 1958. $ 4.00. Ronald. 

Picture File in School, College and Public Libraries : Norma O. Ireland. 1952. 
$ 4.50. Faxon. 


Pioneering Leaders in Librarianship (First Series) : Emily Miller Danton, ed. 
1953. $4.25. A.L.A. 

Place of a Research Library in a Liberal Arts College : § 2. 1963. Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me. 

Planning a Library Building : American Library Association. 1950. $3.00. 

A.L.A. 


„ * Planning a Library Building r The Major Steps. Hoyt. R. Galvin and 
Kathryn A. Devereaux, eds. 1955. $. 3. 


Planning Guide for the High School Library Programme : Frances Henne. 
Ruth Ersted and Alice Lohrer. 1951. $ 2. 


Planning School Library Development: A Report of the School Library 
Development Project. Mary Frances Kennon and Leila Doyle. 1962. $ 1. 

Planning School Libraiyr Quarters : A Functional Approach. American 
Library Association. 1950. g 1.50. A.L.A. 
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Planning the University Library Building: American Library Association. 
1953. $ 3.00. A.L.A. 


Planning the University Library Building : A Summary of the Discussions by 
. * v.. r-.- T ~»~ * 3 , Burchard. etc. eds. 


Librarians, Architects and Engineers. 1949. John E. 


Pointers for Public Library Building Planners : Russell J. Schunk. 1945. 
| 1.25. A.L.A. 


Position Classification and Salary Administration in Libraries: Committee, 
A.L.A. Board on Personnel Administration. 1951. $ 1.25. 


Post-war Reconstruction of Libraries in India: A Scheme. 1944. S. R. 
Ranganathan. 


Practical Administration of Public Libraries : Joseph L. Wheeler and Herbert 
Goldhor. 1962. $ 7.50. Harper. 


Practical Guide to the Library Procedure : 1956. Bimal Kumar Datta. $ 3.25. 
(Asia Pub.) Taplinger. 


Faxon. 


Practical Printing and Binding : Whetton, Harry, ed. $ 7.25. Transatlantic. 
Practical Use of Books and Libraries : 5th Ed. Gilbert O. Ward. 1933.$ 2.50. 


Preface to Library Science: University of Delhi, [Delhi 1948. S. R. 
Ranganathan. 


Preparation of Manuscripts and Correction of Proofs: 1951 (Cambridge 
Authors’ and Printers’ Guides, 2). 


President, the Professor and the College Library : Guy R. Lyle. 1963. $2.50; 
10 or more $ 1.85. each. Wilson. 


Primary School Library and Its Service : 1961. Mary Peacock Douglas. 
Primer of Bibliography : 1954. Kenneth A. Mallabar. 


Primer of Book Classification : W.H. Phillips. London, Association of Asstt. 
Librarians. 1955. Sh. 10. 

Primer of Cataloguing: D. Norris. London, Association of Asstt. Librarians. 
1952. sh. 9 . 

Primitive Classification : tr. by Rodney Needham. Durkheim, Emile, and 
Marcel Mauss. 1963. $ 3.00. Univ. of Chicago 


Principles of Bibliographic Description : Fredson Bowers. $ 15.00. Russell. 

Principles of Cataloguing : Jolley, L. London. Grosby Lockwood. 1960. 
Rs. 12/- 

Prison Libraries : R. F. Watson. Library Association, London. 1951. Sh. 5. 

Private Libraries in Creole Saint Louis : John Francis McDermott. 1938. 
$ 3.00. John Hopkins. 

Problems in planning Library Facilities: Library Building Institute, 1963. 
$4.25. 1964.A.L.A. 
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Profitable Leisure : How and What to Study. Stanley Townsend. 
Prolegomena to Library Classification : S.R. Ranganathan. London, L.A. 
1957. Sh. 45. 

Promotion Ideas for Public Libraries: Sarah Leslie Wallace. Chicago, A.L.A. 
1953. $1.50. 

Prospects in Librarianship : A Guide to Careers in Modern Librarianship. 
2nd Ed. Clifford Currie. 1963. Rs. 15/-. (New Librarianship Series). 

Public Librarian : A. I. Byran.,1952. $6.00. Columbia. 

Public Libraries: 1951. Amian L. Champneys. 

Public Libraries Committee : E.V. Corbett. Assn, of Asstt. Librarians. 1953. 
Sh. 2.9. 


Public Libraries Division, Friends of Public Libraries: How JThcy Work. 
American Library Association 1955. $1.75. A.L.A. 

Public Libraries Division : Contracts and Agreements for Public Library 
Service. American Library Association 1958. $ 2.75. A.L.A. 

Public Libraries for Asia UNESCO: UNESCO, Paris 1956. Rs. 5/-. 

Public Libraries for Everyone : Hawthorne Daniel. Rs. 3.95. Doubleday. 

Public Libraries in the Life of Nation : Beatrice Sawyer Rossell. Chicago, 
A.L.A. 1943. $ 1.50. 

Public Library Administration : International City Manager’s Association. 
1963. $ 7.50. International City Managers Association. 

Public Library Building : W. Meivissen. 1958. $ 12.50. Heinman. 

Public Library Buildings : Their Financing, Design, Construction, Equip¬ 
ment and Operation. Dana Quick Maccomb. 

Public Library comes of Age : Jam :s Howard Wellard. 

Public Library Extension: UNESCO Public Library Manuals, 2 Lionel 
R. McColvin. 

Public Library Finance and Accounting: Edward A Wight. 1943. $ 2.75. 

A.L.A. 

Public Library in American Life : E. Rose. 1953. $ 4.00. Columbia. 

Public Library in the Political Process: Oliver Garccan. N.Y., Columbia. 
1956. $ 3.75. 


Public Library in the United States : General Report of the Public Library 
Inquiry. 1950. Robert Leigh. 

Public Library in the U.S.: R. D. Leigh. N.Y, Columbia. 1956. $ 4.75. 

Public Library : Its Origin, Purpose, and Significance as a Social Institution. 
W. J. Murison. London, Harrap. 1955. Sh. 10.6. 
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Public Library Operations and Services : C.G. Viswanathan. Bombay, Asia 
Publishing. 1961. Rs. 2/-. 

Public Library Pattern in Andhra Pradesh : 1956. Saifuddin. 

Public Library Policies: General and Specific (Public Library Reporter No. 9) 
RuthM. White, erf. 1960. $2.50. A.L.A. 

Public Library Provision and Documentation Problems : S. R. Ranganathan 
ed. Indian Library Assn. Delhi. 1951. Rs. 8.00. 

Public Library Reporter : American Library Association. 

Public Library Service : A Guide to Evaluation, with Minimum Standards. 

1956. $ 1.50. 

Public Library Service for Children : L.R. McCoIvin. UNESCO, Paris. 

1957. Rs.5.33 np. 

Public Library Statistics, 1962-63 : Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants. 10s 6d. 1964. The Institute. 

Publisher’s Trade List Annual: 3 Vols. rev. Annually. Muriel Pollock Comp. 
$8.50. Bowker. 

Pupil Assistant in the School Library : Mary Peacock Douglas. 1957. 

$1.25. 

Purdue University Libraries Attitude Survey, 1959-1960: Purdue University 
Libraries. Staff Association. 1964. The Association. 

Reaching Readers t Technique of Extending Library Services. Car leton B. 
Joeckel. ed. 1951. $ 2.75. Univ. of Calif. 

Reader’s Adviser and Bookman’s Manual: 9th Ed. 1960. Hester R. Hofi'man. 
10th Ed. 1963. $ 17.60. Bowker. 

Reader’s Guide to Everyman’s Library : rev. Ed. A. J. Hoppe. Comp. 1961. 
$1.95. Dutton. 

Readership Surveys: A Comparative Study. 1954. Market Research Society, 
London. 

Reading for Pleasure: India. First National Conference on Reading, 
New Delhi. 1958. 

Reading improvement for Adults : 1956. Paul D. Leedy. 

Reading Materials of Juvenile Readers in Hindi: A Study made at the Delhi 
Public Library. I960. M.M.L. Tandon. 

Readings in Special Librarianship: H. S. Sharp. 1963. in Prep. Scarecrow. 

Recommended Reference Books for the Elementary School Library : Ed.2. 
1951. Ruby Ethel Cundiff. 

Recording in Public Library : Mary D. Pearson. 1963. $ 4. 

Records and Research in Engineering and Industrial Science: Ed. 3. J. 
Edwin Holmstrom. London, Chapman. 1956. $ 3. 
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Recrutin® Library Personnel: Automation in the Library: A.C.R.L. 
Monograph No. 17. 1956. pap. $ 1.25. American Library Association. 


Pratt. 


Reference Books: Mary N. Barton and Marion V. Bell. 1962, $1.25. Enoch 


Reference Cataloguer of Current Literature : 2 V. 1961. J. Whitaker. 
Reference Function of the Library : 1944. Pierce Butler, ed. 

Reference Librarian : 1951. James D. Stewart, ed. 


Reference Librarian : C.H. Bushnell and Others Grafton & Co. London. 
1951. Sh. 25. 


Reference Library Stock: An Informal Guide. L. R. McColvin Grafton & 
Co- London. 1952. Rs- 24.37 nP. 


Reference Service: (Ranganathan Series in Library Science, 8). S. R. 
Ranganathan. 

Reference Service and Bibliography : 4 Pts. Theory. S. R. Ranganathan and 
C. Sundaram. (Madras Lib. Assn. Publication Series, 9). 

Reference Services : Rowland A. R. ed. $6.00 1964. Shoe String. 


Regional Central Library at Enugu : Eastern Nigeria. 1961. Stanley 
H. Horrocks. 


Regional Library Systems : Ed. 2. P. H. Sewell. Library Assn., London. 
1958. Sh. 7. 


Report of Advisory Committee for Libraries : Ministry of Education, India. 
Delhi, Manager of Publication. 1959. Rs. 4.50. 

Research Manual : For College Studies and Papers. 3rd. Ed. Williams, Cecil 
B. and Allan H. Stevenson. 1963 in Prep. Harper. 

Research Paper: 3rd Ed. Hook, Lucyle, and Mary Gaver. 1962. $1.95 
Prentice Hall. 

Resources and Technical Services Division : The Literature of Library 
TechnicafServices f rev. Ed. $ 1.00 1963 Univ. of Ill. American Library Associa- 

tl0n Reviews in Library Book Selection : L. C. Merritt etc. Detroit, Wayne State 
Uni. Pre. 1958. $2.50. 

Revision of the Stock of a Public Library : W.C.B. Sayers. Grafton & Co. 
London 1929. Sh.5. 

Richer by Asia: Bibliography of Books and O t ^ r n N f‘ l ^ ria ' , fo 2 r 5 ‘ American 
West East Understanding. American Library Association 1959. $1.-.A icar 

Library Association. 

Rich the Treasure : Public Library Service to Children. Harriet G. Long. 
1953. $2. 

Rightway to Run a Library Business: Thomas Joy. 

Rise of Current Complete National Bibliographies : Le Roy H. Linder, 1959. 
$6.50- Scarecrow. 
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Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue fid.4. (U.S. Bureau of Education, Special 
Report on Public Libraries, 2). Charles A. Cutter. 

Rules for Compiling the Catalogues : rev. Ed. British Museum. London, 
British Museum. 1936. Sh. 3. 

Rules for Descriptive Cataloguing: Library of Congress. Washington, 
Library of Congress. 1949. 

Rules for Descriptive Cataloguing in the L C., Motion Picture & Filmstrips : 
2nd Ed. Library of Congress. Washington, Library of Congress. 1953. 

Rules for the Catalogue of Printed Books : tr. from the second Ed. by 
Thomas J. Shanahan etc. and edited by Wyllis E. Wright 1948. Vatican Library. 

Russian and East European Publications in the Libraries of the United States : 
Melville J. Ruggles and Vaclav Mostecky. 1960. $10.00. Columbia. 

Sample Catalogue Cards : Robert B. Slocum. 1962. $4.50. Scarecrow. 

School and College Libraries: (Madras Library Association Publication 
Series, 11). S R. Ranganathan. 

School Housed Public Library : M. Ruth White ed. 1963. $ 1.75. A.L.A. 

School Libraries : A Short Manual. 2nd Ed. C.A. Stott. Lond., Cambridge 
Uni. Press. 1955. Sh. 30. 

School of Librarianship and Archives : Ronald Staveley. 

School Library: 1952. Great Britain. Ministry of Education. 

Science, Humanism and Libraries : Fosketl, D. J. 26 s. 1964. Lockwood C. 

Scientific Medical and Technical Books published in the United States of 
America: V. ! 1930-44, V. 2 1945-1948. R. R. Hawkins ed. 

Sears List of Subject Headings : M.M. Frick. N Y. Wilson. 1959. Sh. 37.6. 

m-, £ e . con ^ Kind of Knowledge : Snyder, L. $ 2. 1964. Syracuse Univ. School 
of Lib. Science. 

Selected Bibliography : 1952. UNESCO. 

Select List of Books on Civilization of the Orient: 1955. W.A. C.H. Dobson. 

Select List of Standard British Scientific and Technical Books : 1957. L.J. 
Anthony, ed. 

Seminar on the Acquisition of Latin American Library Materials: Final 
Report and Working Papers. V.F. $ 2. 1964. Pan Am. Union. 

Seminar on the Rendering offndic Names (Calcutta) (1960-61) 1961. Indie 
Names. (Iaslic Special Publication No. 2.) 

Serial Publications : T heir Place and Treatment in Libraries. Andrew D. 
Osborn. 

„. Seven Questions About the Profession of Librarianship: University of 
Chicago, Graduate Library School, Conference 26th. edited by Philip H. Ennis and 
Howard W. Winger 1962. $ 3.75. Univ of Chicago. 

Shape of Books to Come : Donald J. Adams. N.R. Viking Pr. 1948. $ 3. 
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SheJf Work in Libraries : William H. Jesse. 1952. $ 1.25. 

Simple Library Cataloguing : S.G. Akers. 4th Ed. Chicago. A.L.A. 1954. $ 5. 

Sixty Years of Best Sellers 1895-1955 : 1956. Allice Payne Hackett. 

Small College Library : Sheehan, Helen, Sister. 1963. 4 3.50. Newman. 

Small Public Library Building: Hoyt R. Galvin and M. Van Buren. Paris, 
UNESCO. 1959. 9 2. 

Social Bibliography or Physical Bibliography for Librarians: (Delhi University, 
Library Science Series, 4). S. R. Ranganathan. Univ. of Delhi, Delhi. 1952. 

Social Education Literature etc : S. R. Ranganathan. Ind. Adult Education 
Assn., Delhi. 1952. Rs. 10.50 nP. 

Social Functions of Libraries : B. Landheer, Scarecrow, N.Y. 1958. Rs. 33/-. 


Some Old Egyptian Librarians: E.C. Richardson, 8 2.25. 1964. Peacock 

Press. 

Sources of Business Information : Edwin T. Coman. 1949. S> 5.95. Prentice 

Hall. 

Southwest Missouri Library Service Inc: A Study in Co-operative, Centralized 
Technical Services. Frances Dukes Carhart. 1962. 88p. 9 2. 

Soviet Libraries and Librarianship : Report of the Visit of the Delegation of 
U.S. Librarians to the Soviet Union May-June, 1961, under the U. S. Soviet Cultural 
Exchange Agreement. Melville J. Ruggles and Rynard C. Swank. 1962. 8. 4. 

So You Want To Be A Librarian : Sarah L. Wallace. 1963. $ 3.50. Harper. 


Special Libraries Association, Personnel Survey, 1959 : 1960. $ LOO. 

Special Libraries : How to Plan and Equip them. C. M. Lewis. § 5.55. 40. s. 
Aslib. 1963. Special Libs. Assn. 


Special Libraries of Greater New York; 1963. Special Libraries Association. 
$ 12.50. N.Y. 


Special Library Association, S.L.A. Directory of Members: I960. $ 5.00. 
1962. $ 6.00. 


Special Library Methods : An Introduction to Special Ljbrarianship. John 
L. Thornton. London, Grafton, 1940. Sh. 12.6. 

Specifications Coving Furniture and Equipment for the Library : J.E. Burk, 
1963. E. Tex. State College. Dept, of Lib. Science, Commerce, Tex. 

Standard Catalogue for High School Libraries: 8th Ed. 1962. $ 15.00 Wilson. 

Standard Catalogue for Public Libraries 1949 Ed. : An Annotated List of 12, 
300 Titles with a Full Analytical Index. 1950. Dorothy E. Cook and Dorothy 
Herbert West. Comp. 

Standards for Library Functions at the State Level : American Association of 
State Libraries. Survey and Standards Committee. $ 1.50. 1963. A.L.A. 

Standards for School Library Programmes. American Association of School 
Librarians. 1960. § 2.50. 
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State of the Library Art: Ralph. R Shaw. Rutgers University Press 
Catalogue. 

Status of American College and University Librarians : Robert B. Downs, ed. 
A.C.R.L. Monograph No. 22. 1958. pap. $ 3.50. A.L.A. 

Storage Ware Houses: Ellsworth, Raiph E. Buildings bd, with Louis koptlan 
Sheluing and Terroldornes 1960. 5.50. Rutgers. 

Strengthening and Co-ordinating Reference and Research. Library Resour¬ 
ces in New York State. 1963. Nelson Associates. 

Students’ Handbook 1964-64 : 1964. London. Library Association. 

Students’ Manual of Bibliography : Ed. 3. (Library Association Series of 
Library Manuals, 1). Esdaile, Arundell. London, Allen & Unwin. 1958. Sh. 25/-. 

Student Use of Libraries : American Library Association . $ 3. 1964. The 
Association. 

Studies in Bibliographies : Fredson Bowers ed. 16 Vols. $ 10.00 Univ. of Va. 
Association. 

Studies in Library Administrative Problems : Keyes D. Metcalf, ed. 1961. 
500 Rutgers. 

Studying the Community : A Basis for Planning Library Adult Education 
Services. 1960. $ 2.50. 

Study of Circulation Control Systems : American Library Association, Library 
Technology Project. 1961. f. 0. 75 each. A.L.A. 

Study of Factors Influencing College Students to Become Librarians : Agnes 
Lytton Reagon 1958. $ 2.75. 

Subject and Title Index to Short Stories for Children : 1955.8 5.00 American 
Library Association. 

Subject Classification : Ed. 3. J. D. Brown 

n ™ i Subject Classification & Indexing of Libraries and Literature • London, Angus 
& Robertson. 1959. $ 2-2 Sh. John Metcalfe. 

„. . Subject Collections : A Guide to Special Book Collections in Libraries. 2nd 

Ed. Lee Ash, ed. 1961. $ 17.00. Bowker. 

Subject Guide to Books in Print: An index to the Publishers’ Trade List 
Annual 1957, ed by Herbert B. Ansett and Sarah L. Prakkan. 1957. $ 17.50 
Bowker. 

, ., Subject Headings : A Practical Guide. David Judson Haykin. Washington, 
Library of Congress. 1951. 

SubNt Headings for Children’s Materials : Rue, Eloise, and Effie Laplante 
1952. $ 4 (X). A L.A. 

« Subject Headings for the Information File: 8th Ed. M.O. Ball Comp. 
WAR Holmes 1956. Sh. 22.6. 

Subject Headings : The History and Theory of the Alphabetical Subject 
Approach to Books. Julia Petee. 
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Subject Heading Used in the Catalogue of the U.S.A. E.C : U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. Washington, Lib. of Congress 1950. 

Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades : 3rd Ed Mary K. Eakin. 1963 

$ 7.50. 

Subject Index to Periodicals: edited by Peter Ferriday etc, 1961. London 
Library Association. 

Subject Tndex to Poetry for Children and Young People: Sell, Violet, and 
Others 1957. $9.00. A.L.A. 

Subject List of UNESCO Documents : 1 January—31 Dec. 1950. Subject. 
First Word. 

Suggestive outlines and Methods for Teaching the Use of Library : Gilbert 
O. Ward. 1919. $2 00. Faxon. 

Summary of Pubic Library Law : Ed. 3 A.R. Hewitt. Assn, of Asst. 
Librarians. 1955. Sh. 13. 

Survey of Micro-Film Use. 1951 : 1952. UNESCO. 

Survey of Reading Material for Neo-Literates in India : Mushtaq Ahmed. 
Ind. Adult Education Assn., Delhi. 1957. Rs. 5/-. 

Symposium on the Development of Libraries in India under the Third Five 
Year Plan, with particular reference to Special Libraries : Calcutta 3, Iaslic Confere¬ 
nce, Jan. 23-25, 1960. (Isalic Special Publication. No. 1) 

Tabulation of Librarianship : J. D. Stewart Grafton & Co., London. 1947, 

Sh. 35. 

Talks on Book Collecting : P. H. Muir etc. 1952. 

Task and Training of Librarians : 1950. Ernest J. Reeca. 

Teacher Librarian’s Handbook : Mary.P. Douglas. 2nd Ed. 1949. $. 2.75. 

A.L.A. 

Teach Yourself Librarianship : Kyle, B.R.F. 7s. 6d. 1964. English Univ. 

Technical Libraries : Their Organization and Management: Lucille Jackson, 
ed. New York, Special Libraries Association 1951. $6. 

Technical Services in Libraries: Acquisitions, Cataloguing, Classification, Bind¬ 
ing, photographic Reproduction and Circulation Operations. Maurice F. Tuaber. N.Y. 
Columbia. 1958. $ 7.50. 

Text-Book on Bibliography : David B. Boswell. 

Theory and History of Bibliography : George Schneider tr. by Ralph Shaw. 
1934. $ 7.50. Scarecrow. 

Theory of Library Catalogue : 1938. S. R. Ranganathan. 

Thesaurus of Book Digests : Hiram Hay and Edmund Fuller, eds. 

Three Figure Author Table : C. A. Cutter. Springfield Mausachusetts. $5.00 

Three Thousand Books for a Public Library : 1939. M.A. Munford. Comp. 
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Timeless Fellowship : Annual Volume of Essays on Librarianship. 1964. 
Karnatak University Library, School of Library Science. 


Towards a Better Cataloguing Code : edited by Ruth F. Strout. University, 
of Chicago, Graduate Library School, Conference 21.1956. $ 3.75. Univ. ol Chicago 


Training for Librarianship Before 1923 : Education for Librarianship Prior 
to the Publication of Williamson’s Report on Training for Library Service, Sarah K. 
Vann. 1961. $7. 


Training Laymen in Use of the Library bd with Margaret S. Bryants. 
Bibliographies, Abstracts and Indexes. George S. Bonn. I960. $ 5.00. Rutgers. 


Training Needs of Librarians Doing Adult Education Work: A Report. 1955. 
Lester Asheim. 


Treasure for the Taking : 1957, Anne Thaxter Eaton. 


Treatment of Special Materials in Libraries : Collison (Robert L). 

Twenty-five Cases in Executive Trustee Relationships in Public Libraries 
(Case Book in Lib. Adm. bk. 2). Kenneth R. Shaffer 1960. $ 4.50. Shoe String. 

UNESCO Project on Reading Interests of the New Reading Public: Report- 
1958. M.M.L. Tandon. 

Union Catalogue of Learned Periodical Publications in South Asia : V.L S.R. 
Ranganathan, etc. Comp. Cal, Indian Lib. Association. 1953. Rs. 15. 

Union Catalogue of Learned Periodical Publication in South Asia : Physical 
and Biological Sciences. VII. 1953, S. R. Ranganathan. 

Union Catalogue of Medical Periodicals in Indian Libraries : edited by S. 
Chitale. India. Directorate General of Health Services. 

Union Catalogue of Phillipinc Materials of Sixty-Four Govt. Agency 
Libraries of the PhiUipines : Quezon, Phillipines. Uni. of Phillipmes. Inter Depart¬ 
mental Reference Service. $ 15. 1962. Hutchins. 

Union Catalogues : Their Problems & Organization. L. Brummel. Paris- 
UNESCO. 1956. 

Union List of Printed Indie Texts and translations in American -Libraries: 
1935 M.B. EMENEAU. Comp. American Oriental Series edited by W. Norman 
Brown, 7, 


Union List of Scientific and Technical Periodicals in Northern Libraries : 2nd 
Ed. T. I). Wilson and A. Wallace 20 s. 1963. Lib. Assn. 


United States Reference Publications: Jerome K. Wilcox 1931. $2.00. Supple¬ 
ment 1932. $ 2.50. Faxon. 

Universal Decimal Classification (B. S. 1000. A : 1957 F. I. D. No. 289 
Abridged English Edition). Ed. 2. British Standards Instituitions. 

University Librarianship : Bushnell (George Herbert). 

University Library : 2nd : Ed. Louis R. Wilson and M. F. Tauter 1949. $9X0. 
Columbia. 
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University Library : The Organization, Administration and Functions of 
Academic Libraries. Ed. 2. (Columbia University Studies in Library Service, 8) 
Louis Round Wilson and Maurice F. Tauber. 

University of California Library : Author Title Catalogue 120 Vols. 1963. 
70.00 each. Hall. 

University of California Library : Dictionary Catalog : 131 Vols. 1963. 70.00 
each set. 9170.00 Hall. 

University of Chicago, Graduate Library School Conference 22nd : New' 
Directions in Public Library Development, edited by Lester Asheim. 1957. $3.75. 
Univ. of Chicago. 

University of Chicago Graduate Library School, Conference, 27th Medium 
Sized Public Library : Its Status and Future, edited by Leon Carnovsky and Howard 
W.Winger. 1963. $ 3.75. Univ. of Chicago. 

University of Hawaii : Dictionary Catalogue of the Hawaiin Collection. 4 
Vols. Pre-publication price, 175.00. Hall. 

Unreluctant Years : A Critical Approach to Children’s Literature. Lillian H. 
Smith. 1953. $4.50. 

Use of Books and Libraries : Edn. 9. 1958. Harold G. Russell etc. 

Uses of Bibliography : Enwin E. Willoughby. 1957. $ 3.00. Shoe String. 

Using Books and Libraries : Ed. 4. 1962. Ella V. Aldrich. 

Use of Books and Libraries : 1 0th rev. Ed. Shove, Raymond, and Other 

1963. $1.75. Univ. of Minn. 

Using Libraries: 2nd Ed. Whittaker, K. $ 6. 1963. Philosophical 

Library. 

U, S. National Bibliography and the Copyright Law : Joseph W. Rogers. 

$ 5.00 Bowker. 

Utley’s George B. Librarians Conference of 1853. edited by Gilbert H. Doane. 
1951. $ 3.00 A.L.A. ■ ' 

Varieties of Experience : An Introduction to Philosophy. A. W. Levi. 

Vatican Library : Rules for the Catalogue of Printed Books. American Library 
Association, Chicago. A.L.A. 1948. I 18. 

Vinoba and Bhoodan : A Selected Descriptive Bibliography of Bhoodan in 
Hindi, English and other Indian Languages. 1956. Jagdish Saran Sharma. 

Vitalizing a College Library: B. Lamar Johnson. 1939. $2. 

Vocation in Biography and Fiction : An Annotated List of Books for Young 
People. Kathryn A. Haebich. 1962. $ 1.75. 

Vocabularium Bibliothecarii: rev. by Anthony Thompson^ 1953. Henry 
Lemaitre. 

What Does a Librarian Do ? Edith Busby 1963. $ 2.57 Dodd. 
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What is Good Library Service : 1957. Pap. $ 0.75. 

What Shall I Read Next? A Personal Selection of 20th Century English Books 
1953. F. Seymour Smith. 

Whitaker’s Cumulative Book List: Annual Publication. 

Whitaker’s Reference Catalogue of Current Literature : 2 Vols. 1961. ed. 
Bowker. 

William Frederick Poole and the Library Movement: William Landram 
Williamson, New York and London. Columbia University Press. 1963. $ 6.00- 

Williamson, William L. William Frederick Poole and the Modern Librar> 
Movement: 1963. $ 6.00. Columbia. 

Winder Public Library : 1939. Eric Leyland. 

With a High Heart: Adele De Leeuw. 1945. $ 3.00. Macmillan. 

Wonderful World of Books : 1953. Alfred Stefferud. ed. 

Work with Children in Public Libraries : 1943. Effie L. Power. 

World of Books in Classical Antiquity : 2nd Ed. H. L. Pinner 1958. $ 2.75. 
Oceana. 

World’s Best Books: Homer to Hemingway. Asa Don Dickinson 1953. 
$ 6.00. Wilson. 

Yale University Dictionary Catalogue of the Yale Forestry Library : 12 Vols. 
1962. 765.00. Hall. 

Your Future as a Librarian : John D. Clarke. $ 2.95. Richards Rosen. 

Your Library : R. J. Hurley. 1956. $ 1.00. Catholic Univ. of Am. Pr. 

Young Adult Services in the Public Library : American Library Association. 
1960. $ 1.50. A.L.A. 

Young Writers. Young Readers : An Anthology of Children’s Reading and 
Writing. I960. Boris Ford ed. 

Youth, Communication and Libraries : Henne, Frances and Others. 1949. 
$3.50. A.L.A. 




LIST OF OF LIBRARY JOURNALS PUBLISHED IN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 


Adyar Library Bulletin: 1937. Quarterly. Adyar Library and Research 
Centre, Adyar, Madras 20, India. Cum. Index every 5-years. Rs. 8.00 (J 3).00 

Ahil Quarterly. (Supersedes: Hospital and Institution Book Guide). 50. E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11, U. S. A. 

_ Alabama Librarian (Alabama Library Association): 1949. Quarterly. Mrs. 
Lucile D. Ridings, ed. $ 1.50. Montgomery, Albania, U. S. A. 

A.L.A. Bulletin (American Library Association) 1907 ■: Bi-monthly. Samray 
Smith ed. 50. E. Huron St., Chicago 11, U.S.A. 

Alphabet: (Alpha Beta Alpha, National Undergraduate Library Science 
Fraternity). 3 times a year. Stephen Johnson, ed. C.25. Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, U. S. A. 

American Documentation : A Review of Ideas, Techniques, Problems and 
Achievement in Documentation. American Documentation Institute; School of Lib. 
Sci. Western Reserve University. Quarterly. 

American Library Association: Library Periodicals. Round Table. 1954. 
"regular- Alice Norton; ed. $1.00 Public Relations Office, Denver Public Library, 
1357 Broadway, Denver 3. 


$ 2 . 00 . 


A T mon g Ffiends : 1955. Quarterly. Friends of the Detroit Public Library. 
Inc. 5201 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich., U. S.A. 


Annals of Library Science : (Indian National Scientific Documentation Centre) 
1954. Quarterly. Rs. 10.(* 3.00). Dr. S.R. Ranganathan, ed. INSDOC, National 
Physical Laboratory, New Delhi 12, India. 
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APLA Bulletin (Formerly : M.L.A. Bulletin) (Atlantic Provinces Library 
Association) 1936. Quarterly. Shirley Coulter, ed. i. Abernethey, Glace Bay 
Public Library, Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, Canada. 

Archives and Manuscripts: 1955. 20s. (12.25). Robert C. Sharman ed. 
Archives Section, Library Association of Australia. C/o Public Library of Queensland, 
Brisbane, Australia. 

Arizona Librarian (Arizona State Library Association) : 1944. Quarterly. 
52.00. Enalee E. Philpott, ed. Salford, Arizona. 

Arkansas Libraries : 1945. Quarterly. Mrs. Karl Neal, ed. in Chief. 

Arkansas Library Commission and Arkansas Library Association, 506| Center 
St., Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Aslib Proceedings Incorporating Aslib Information : 1949. Monthly. 60s. 
Aslib. ed. 3 Belgrave Square, London S. W. i. England. 

A.S.L.P. (Association of Special Libraries of Philippines): 1954. Quarterly. 
I 3.00. IPA.Library, Rizal Hall, Padre Faura, Manila. 

Assistant Librarian : (Association of Assistant Librarians) 1898. Monthly. 
21s (53.00). Peter Labdon, ed. Central Library, Southgate, Stevenage. 

Australian Library Journal: 1951. Quarterly. 20s (52.25). Jean P. Whyte, 
ed. Index every five years. Library Association of Australia, c/o Public Library of 
N.S.W. Macquarie St., Sydney, Australia. 

Bancroftiana : 1954. Irregular. George P. Hammond, ed. Univ. of 
California. Friends of Bencroft Library, University of California, Berkeley 4, 
California. 

Bay State Librarian : 1911. Quarterly. §2.00. John N.Berry. III. ed. Boston. 
Thomas J. Calvin, Treas., Simmons College Library. 300 The Fenway, Boston 15, 
Mass., U.S.A. 

Bodleian Library Record : 1938. 3s. 6d. Bodleian Library, Oxford. {England. 

Book Mark : 1948. Quarterly. Lee Zimmerman, ed. Library, Univ. of 
Idano, Moscow. Cum. Index every 5*10 years. Idaho. 

Book Mark for the Friends of the University of North Carolina Library : 1944. 
Irregular. Dr. Harry Berghdlz. ed. Library of the Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, New York. 


Book Mark : News about Books and (Library Services. 1940. Monthly. SI.00. 
New York State Library. Albany 1. British Columbia. 

British Columbia Library Quarterly. 1937 : Quarterly. M.P. Jordan, ed. 
British Columbia Lib. Association. Vancouver Public Library, Vancuover, B.C., 
Canada. 
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California Librarian: 1939. Quarterly. S 5.00 Wm. R. Eshelman, ed. 
California Library Association. 829 Coventry Rd.. Berkeley 7, California U. S. A. 


Canadian Library: Canada’s National Library Journal. 1944. 6 times a 
year. $3.00. Elizabeth H. Morton, ed. Canadian Lib. Association. 63 Sparks St., 
Ottawa, Canada. 


46, Fla 


Carrell: (Friends of the Uni. of Miami Library). 1960. $2.00. Coral Gables 


Catholic Library World : (Catholic Library Association). 1929. Monthly. 
$6.00 M. Richard Wilt. ed. Villanova University, Villanova 


Centre for Children’s Books : Bulletin (University of Chicago, Graduate 
Library School). Monthly. University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 
37, U. S. A. 


Chronicle: 1929. 3 times a year. Free. ed. Anlje B. Lemke, School of 
Library Science, Syracuse University, N Y. 


Church Library Magazine : i960. Quarterly. $ 2 00 Wayne E. 1 odd, ed- 
Sunday School Board, Southeren Baptist Convention, 127 Ninth Ave., N. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Cleveland Medical Library Bulletin. Quarterly, Cleveland Medical Library 
Association, 11,000 Euclid Ave., Cleve land Six, Ohio. 


Colby Library Quarterly: 1943. Quarterly. $ 2. Richard Cary. Ed. Colby 
College Library, Waterville, Me. 


College and Research Libraries : (Association of College and Research Libra¬ 
ries) 1939. Bi-monthly. $ 5.00. Richard Harwell, ed. Publication Officer: American 
Library Association, 50 E. Burton St., Chicago II. 


Columbia Library Columns : 1951. 3 times a year. $ 3.00 ed. Dr. Dallas Pratt. 
Columbia Univ, New York. Friends of Columbia Library, Butler Library. Columbia 
University N.Y. 27, U. S. A. 


Congregational Library : Bulletin (American Congregational Association) 
1949. 3 times a year. John A. Harrer, ed. Congregational Library, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston 8, Mass., U S.A. 


Dartmouth College Library Bulletin : 1957. 3 times a year. Alexander 
Laing, ed. Hanover, N.H. 


D. C. Libraries: 1929. Quarterly $2.50. KanardV L.Taylor, ed. District 
of Columbia Library Association. 2104 Cascade Rd., Silver Spring, Md. 
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Education Libraries Bulletin : 1958. 3 times a year. 10s. 6d. Margaret 
Couch, ed. Institute of Education, TJniv. of London. Malet St., London. W .C. I. . 
England. 

Florida Libraries : (Florida Library Association) 1949. Quarterly 12.00. 
12,000 S. W. 138th Terrace, Miami 57, Fla. 

Hawaii Library Association : Journal. 1949. S- $3.00. Catherine Colegrove, 
ed. Box 3941, Honlulu 12, Hawaii. 


Huntington Library Quarterly : A Journal for the History and Interpretation 
of English and American Civilization. 1937. Quarterly. $ 6.00. Robert R. Work, ed. 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, California, jjU.S.A. 

IASL1C Bulletin (Indian Association of Special Libraries and Information 
Centres). 1956. Quarterly Rs. 15/- (•? 3.50). C/o Mr. G.B. Ghosh, Geological Survey 
of India Library, 21 Chowringhee Rd., Calcutta 16, India. 

Tdaho Librarian (Idaho State Library) 1945. Quarterly. Henry T. Drcamaned. 
Boise, Idaho. ■ 

Illinois Libraries: 1919. Monthly. Free. Paul Spence, ed. Illinois State 
Library, Springfield. Illinois. 

Indexer : (Society of Indexers). 1959. S - a. 10 s. 6d. $ 1.50. John L. Ihorn- 
ton, ed. 120 Grasmere Ave., Wembloy, Middlesex, England. 

Indiana University Bookman : For Bookmen of Indian and for Friends of the 
University, irregular, Indian Uni. Library, Bloomington. 

Indian Librarian : 1945. Quarterly. Rs. 10 ($ 4.50). Sant Ram Bhatia, editor, 
233 Model Town, Jullundcr City, India. 

Indian Library Association Journal. 1955. Irregular. B. Majumdar, Secretary, 
Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta 29, India. 




International Association of Agricultural Librarians and Documentalists : 
Quarterly Bulletin. 1956, Quarterly. S 12.50 D.H. Boalch Ih. P. Loosjes, ed. 
Twcntsche Bank, Wageningen, Netherlands. 


Jowa Library Quarterly : 1901. Quarterly. 
Historical Building., Dcs Moines 19, Iowa. 


Iowa State Travelling Library. 


John Rviands Library : Bulletin. 1903. S - D, 21s. Em. Prof. Edward Robert¬ 
son, ed. John Rylands Library, and Manchester Umv. Press, 316 Oxford Rd., 
Manchester 13, England. 
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al of Chemical Documentation : S-a. American Chemical Society, 1155 
Sixteenth St., N. W. Washington 6 D. C. 

Journal of Documentation : Devoted to the Recording, Organization and 
Dissemination of Specialized Knowledge. Quarterly. Aslib, 3 Bclgrave Square 
London S.W. I. England. 

Journal of Education for Librarianship: I960. Quarterly. S 5.00 Harold 
Lancour, ed. Association of American Library Schools. 331 Library, Utiiv. of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois, U. S. A. 

Kansas Library Bulletin : 1932. Quarterly. Zelia J. French, ed. Kansas 
Travelling Libraries Commission. Topeke, Kansas. 

Leabhariann (Librarian Association of Ireland) 1930: 4 times a Year. 2s. 6d. 
Desmond Clarke, ed. 46 Grafton St., Dublin, Ireland. 

Librarian and Book World : The Independent Professional Journal : 1910. 
15 s. A. Douglas Millard, ed. James Clarke and Co. Ltd., 33 Store St., London 
W.C. I. England. 

Librarium for Friends of Boston College Library : 1961. Irregular. Father 
Brendam Connolly, ed. S. J. Chestnut Hill, Mass., U. S. A. 

Library Association Record : 1899. Monthly. 105 s. J. D. Reynolds, ed. 
Chaucer House, Malet Place, London W.C. I. England. 

Library Careers : Logsdon, Irene K. Richard H. eds. 1963. $ 3.50. Walck. 

Library Chronicle : 1944. Irregular. Oscar Maurer, ed. Library, Univ. of 
Texas, Austin 12, Texas, U.S.A. 

Library Chronicle: (Friends of the Univ. of Pennsylvania. Library) 1933. S-a, 
$ 3.00 Dr. Merrill G. Berthrong, ed. Univ. of Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia 4, 
U. S. A. 

Library Herald : 1958. Quarterly. Rs. 10/-(*.4.50)'N. K. Goil, ed. Delhi Lib. 
Association. Post Box 1270, C/o Hardinge Public Library, Queen’s Garden, Delm-6, 
India. 

Library Journal : 1876. S-m. $ 10.00 Eric Moon, ed. R. R. Bowker Co. 1180 
Sixth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 

Library Literature : 8 Vols. 1936-1960. Sold on Service Basis. Wilson. 

Library Literature : An Author and Subject Index to Selected Material on 
Library Science and Librarianship. Four times a year. H.W. Wilson Co., 950 univ. 
Ave., New York 52, N.Y. 

Library News Bulletin : 1932. Quarterly. Mrs. Alta M. Grim, ed. Washington 
State Library. Olympia, Washington, U. S. A. 
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Library Notes: Issued for Friends of Duke University Library. 1936. 
Irregular. Duke Univ. Library, Burham. 


Library Occurent : 1946. Quarterly. Lila Brady, ed. Indiana State Library. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Library of Congress : Information Bulletin. 1958. $2. Helen Anne Hilker, ed. 
Card Division, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C., U. S. A. 


Library of Congress Quarterly : Journal of Current Acquisitions : 1943. 
Quarterly $ 2.00 Vincent L. Eaton, ed. Supt. of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C., U.S.A. 


Library Quarterly : A Journal of Investigation and Discussion in the Field ol 
Library. Science/ 1930. Quarterly. 8 6.00. Howard Winger, ed Univ. ol Chicago 
Press. 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, U. S. A. 


Library Research in Progress: 1959. 3-4 Nos. per year. John Carson 
Rather, ed. 


Library Service Branch, Office of Education, U.S. Dept, of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D C., U. S. A. 


Library Resources and Technical Services : (Resources and Technical Service 
Division, American Library Association) 1957. Quarterly. § 5. Esther J. 1 leicy ed. 
50 E. Hurton St., Chicago II, U. S. A. 


Library Review: A Magazine on Libraries and Literature 1927. Quarteily. 
16s. (5 21.00). 3 Dunlop St., Glasgow C. I., Scotland. 


Library Science Abstracts : 1950. Quarterly. 20s. H A. Whatley, ed. 

Library Association, Chaucer House, Malet Place, London W • C. 1. England. 


L'brary Service to Labour: News Letter. 1948. Quarterly. Bernard F. Bowney, 
ed. Joint Committee on Library Service to Labour Groups. Adult Service Division, 
American Library Association, 50 h. Hurton St., Chicago 11, U.S.A. 


Library Trends : 1952. Quarterly. $5.00 Harold Lancour, ed. Univ. of Illinois 
Library School. Urbana, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Library World : 1898. Monthly. 24 s. Grafton and Co. Grafton and Co. 
Great Russell St., London W.C.I. England. 


Library World : (Alam at Maktabat) (Arab Book Annual) 1958. Bi-monthly. 
Habib Salama, ed. Box 1509, Cairo, Egypt, U. A. R. 


Libri: International Library Review. 1950. Quarterly. $11.20. Palle 
Munksgaard Ltd., 6 Nrregade, Copenhagen K, Denmark. Birkelund Ed. 
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Liverpool Bulletin : (Libraries, Museums of Art Committees). 1951. 3 times a 
year. Liverpool Corporation. Liverpool, England. 

London Librarian; 1955. Fortnightly. 10s. G.A. Vesay, ed. County Branch 
Library, Clay Hill, Bushey, Herts, England. 

Louisiana Library Association : Bulletin. 1937. Quarterly. $2.00 John M. 
Goudean, ed. L. S. L). No, New Orleans. 

Manchester Review : 1936. Quarterly. British Libraries. 5s. U.S. Libraries. 
$1.00 Index every three years. Libraries Committee, Manchester, England. 

Maryland Libraries: (Maryland Lib. Association: Association of School 
Librarians of Maryland). 1955. Quarterly. Mae Graham, ed. Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore I, Md. 

Michigan Librarian : (Michigan Library Association) 1935. 4 times a year. 
$.2.00 Mrs. Evelyn Tintera, ed. E. M. Daniel, 2555 Covington Place, Birmingham, 
Michigan. 

Q . . t Michigan Library News : 1942. Quarterly. Free. Louise F. Rees ed. Michigan 
State Library, Lansing 13, Michigan. 

c .. ( . Microcard Bulletin : 1948. Irregular. Free. Albert James Dizz, ed Microcard 
Editions, Inc. 901, 26th St. N. W., Washington 7, D.C., U. S. A 

Minnesota Libraries : 1904. Quarterly. Hannis S. Smith, ed. Library Division 
Minnesota; U SA Pt ° f Education ’ 117 University Aye., St. Pad £ 

A .. . Mississippi Library News: 1937 Quarterly. $ 2.00 Mrs. C.C. Clarke, ed 

l°A. Mississipp t Library Assodatio "' State ° ffl “ 

CarlH.Sweb2 l U S erly SL < S U UdPS. ry Associa,ion) »39. Quarterly. #2.50. 

„ t Library. Quarterly: (Montana State Lib. Association). 1955. 

Quarterly. $ 2.00 Lesley M. Heathcote, ed. 


Montana State College Library, Bozeman, Montana. 

Montana Libraries. Quarterly, Montana State Library Commission, South 
Ave; & Middle Sex, Missoula, Montana. 

Mountain-plains Library Quarterly: (Mountain-Plains Lib. Association). 
1956. Quarterly. $ 2.00 Ford. A. Rockwell, ed. Wichita City Libary, Wirchita 2, Kan. 
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Mousaion; Books and Libraries: 1955. Irregular. Prof. Dr. H. J. de 
Vleeschauwer. ed. Uni. of South Africa. 808 George Ave., Pretoria, Union of South 
Africa. 

Municipal Reference Library Notes : 1914. Monthly, $ 2.50. Eugene J. Bock- 
man. ed. New York Public Library. New York Public Library, 476 Fifth Ave., New 
York 18, N.Y. 

National Library of Wales : Journal-1939, s-a 10S. E.D. Jones, ed. Council 
of the National Library of Wales. Aberystwyth, Wales. 

Newberry Library Bulletin : 1952. Irregular. James M. Wells, ed. Newberry 
Library. Chicago 10. 

New Mexico Library Bulletin : 1932. Quarterly. Dorothy J. Watkins, ed. 
State Library. Box 4158, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

News Notes of California Libraries : 1906. Quarterly. Mrs. Natalie D. 
Smith, ed. California State Library. Sacramento 9, California. 

New York Public Library: Branch Library Book News. 1929. 5 times a year. 
Fifth Ave. 42nd St. New York 98, N.Y. 

New York Public Library Bulletin: 1897. 10 times a year. I 3.00 David V. 
Erdman. ed. Fifth Ave. $ 42nd St. New York 18, N.Y. 

Newzealand Libraries : 1933. Monthly. J.E. Trave. ed. New Zealand Lib. 
Association. 10 Park St. Wellington N l,Newzealarid. 

North Carolina Libraries : (North Carolina Library Association) 1942. lout 
times a year. $ 2.00 Charles M. Adams, id. Pattie B. Meintyre, Treas, Louis Round 
Wilson Library, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

N.Y.L.A. Bulletin : 1953. Bi-monthly. James W. Handerson. ed. New York 
Library Association. Box 7304, Albany, New York. 

North Country Libraries (Formerly: Neo. Hampshire Pubic Libraries) 
Bimonthly. New Hampshire State Library and Vermont free Library Service, 
Concord, N.H. 


Oklahoma Librarian: (Oklahoma Lib. Association) 1951. Quarterly. $3.00 
Louise Smith, ed. Oklahoma State Library, Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma. 

Ontario Library Review : 1916. Quarterly. $ 1.50. Munro. ed. Provincial 
Lib. Service. Ontario Dept, of Education, Toronto, Canada. 
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tnr „ Pakistan Library Review • (Karachi Uni. Library Science Alumni Association). 
1^^-' Q^ rter *y- $ 3.00. Anis Khurshid, ed. Writer’s Emporium, 3 Sulamania 
Masjid, Clayton Quarters, Karachi 5, Pakistan. 

Pennsylvania Library Association : Bulletin. 1945. Quarterly. $ 2.00. Hilda 
Reitzel. cd. Towne House 521, Harisburg. 

PNLA Quarterly : (Pacific Northwest Library Association) 1936. Quarterly. 
* 2.00 Eh. M. Oboler. ed. Idaho State College Library, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Princeton Uni. Library Chronicle : 1939. 4 times a year. I 4.00 Alexander 
.yam Wright, ed. Friends of the Library, Princeton University Library, Princeton, 
New Jersy. 

, Pr.wate Library : (Private Libraries Association). 1957. Quarterly. 10s. Philip 
Ward. erf. P.L.A. 65 Hillway, London N. 6. England. 

Quarterly Bulletin of the South African Library : 1946. Quarterly. 15s. Chief 
Lwrarian, South African Public Library, ed. South African Library, South African 
Siblioteek Cape Town, South Africa. 

Revue de la Documentation : 1934. Quarterly f 22-50.7 Holwey, Haque, 
Netherlands. 


RQ. 1960. Quarterly. Ben C. Bowman, ed. Reference Service Division, 
American Library Association. 50 E. Hurton St. Chicago 11. 

Rutgers Uni. Library : Journal (State Uni. of New Jersy) 1937. S-. a. Prof. 
Author C. Young, ed. Associated friends of the Library of Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersy. 

Saskatchewan Library Association: Bulletin. 1947. S-a Mrs. Gwen Wright, ed. 
Legislative Library, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

School Librarian and School Library Review: (School Lib. Association) 
1937. 3 times a year. 24s. Norman Furlong & Norman Culpan ed. Gordon House., 
29 Gordon Square, London, W.C.I. England. 

School Libraries : (American Association of School Librarians; Division of 
A. L. A.) 1952. 4 times a year. Dr. Jean A. Lowrie, ed. 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 

School Library Bulletin : 1908. Monthly Bureau of Libraries. Board of 
Education, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

School Library Journal : The Journal of Library Work with Children and 
Young People. (Formerly: Junior Libraries) 1954. Monthly. 8 3.50. R. R. Bowker Co. 
1180 Sixth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
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SCI-Tech News: (Special Libraries Association, Science Technology Division). 
1947. Quarterly 1. Frank T. Bennett, ed. IV, 13513 Cheltenham Drive, Sherman 
Oaks, California. 

Sea-fa re r: (Seafarer’s. Education, Service.) 1934 : Quarterly. Is. 9d. D. F. 
Brewar. cd. Mansbridge House, 207 Balaam High Road, LondonS. W. 17, England. 

South African Libraries: (South African Lib. Association) 1933. Quarterly. 
Dr. P. A, Coetzee. ed. Department of Library Science, University of Pretoria, Pretoria, 
South Africa. 

South Carolina Librarian : South Carolina Lib. Association 1956. S-a 
•LI.00. Herbert Hucks. ed. Herbert I lucks, Jr. J. Ruzicka, Pubi, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 

South Dakota Library Bulletin: 1914. Quarterly. Mercedes ft. Mackay. ed. 
South Dakota State Library Commission, Pierre, South Dakota. 

Special Libraries : (Special Libraries Association) 1910. Monthly (Sep-April); 
bi-monthly. (May-August). ? 7.00. Mary L. Allison, ed. 31 E. 10th St.. New York 
3. N.Y. ' 

Special Libraries Association, Geography and map division. Bulletin. 4 times 
a year. Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Tamiment Institute Library : Library Bulletin. 1957. Monthly. Free. Louise 
Heinze. ed. 7 E. 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

v Tenn^ee Librarian : N. S 1948. Quarterly $ 2.00 John F. Anderson, ed. 
Knoxville Public Library, Knoxville 2, Tennessee. 

Texas Libraries: (Texas Library and Historical Commission) 1954. Bi¬ 
monthly. Free. Texas State Library. Texas State Library, Austin, Texas. 

Texas Library Journal: (Texas Lib. Association) 1924. Quarterly. $2.00. Mrs 
Nelson, ed. Box 7763, University Stition, Austin 12, Texas. 

Top of the News : 1942. 4 times a year. Doris Cole. ed. Children’s Services 
Division and the Young Adult Service Division, American Library Association, 50 E. 
Huron St. Chicago 11. 

UNESCO: Bulletin for Libraries.’ 1948. Bi-monthly. $3.50. UNESCO 
Place de Fontenoy, Paris (i.e.), France,- (UNESCO Publications centre, 801 Third 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y). -N 

University of Illinois Library School : Occasional Papers. 1949. 3 times a 
year. $ 2.00. Harold Lancour tv/.Urbana, Illinois. 

r i _ University pf Rochester Library Bulletin : 1945. 3 times a year $2.00. 
John R. Russe 1, ed. University of Rochester Library, Rochester, New York. 
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Utah Libraries : (Utah Library Association) 1957. Irregular, ed. Robert E. 
j. C( j. Salt Lake City Public Library, 15S. State. St., Salt. Lake City 11 Utah. 
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Virginia Librarian : (Virginia Library Association) 1954 Quarterly. Joseph. 
B. Runey, ed. J. V. Ruzicka, Jr. Greensboro, N.C. 


WALA News : (West African Library Association) 1954. S-a. J. Harris, ed. 
Lbn. University Library, Ibadan, Nigeria, Africa. 


West Virginia Libraries : (West Virginia Library Association) 1955. Quarterly. 
Robert F. Munn. ed. West Virginia University, Morgan town, West \ irgima. 


Westchester Library Association : Bulletin. 1941. Quarterly. $1.00 White 
Plains Public Library. White Plains, New York. 


Wilson Library Bulletin : 1914 Monthly $ 4. Kathleen Molz. Ed. H. W. 
Wilson Co. 950 University Ave, New York 52, N. Y. 


Wisconsin Library Bulletin : 1905. Bi-monthly. $ 2.00 David R. Hoffman. 
cd. Wisconsin Free Library Commission. Madison, Wisconsin. 

Wyoming Library Round Up : (Wyoming Lib. Association) 1945. Quarterly. 
Mary R. Rogers, ed. Wyoming State Library, Cheyenne. Wyo. 

Yale University Library Gazette : 1926. Quarterly. $ 3. Donnald C. Gallup. 
ed. New Haven. Conn. U. S. A. 



A Brilliant Book for Book-lovers! 


THOUGHTS OF 
SHAKESPEARE 

Contains over 3,300 Gems St Jewels, collected from the com¬ 
plete Works of Shakespeare and Classified under 240 Subjects 
By N. B. SEN 

1 do not recall ever having seen a compilation, such as this, 
so successfully accomplished. — Sir Frank Brown. 

Jt is a useful and instructive compendium. — Sir Evan Jenkins. 
Found real pleasure in dipping into this book — Sir Olaf Caroe. 
Most useful as an easy Reference Book. — Sir Fredrick Burrows. 
A useful and well-arranged publication. — Sir Henry Craik. 

A most useful anthology. —Sir Geoffrey De Montmorency. 
I find it an admirable production. — Sir Douglas Young. 

Best selection of Shakespeare that I have seen.— Sir T.B Sapru . 
It is an excellent compilation. —Rt, Hon'ble Dr. M . R. Jaykar . 
His choice shows a highly cultured taste. — Sir G. C. Narang . 

I admire the labour spent. — Sir Bakshi Tek Chand. 

It is the only book of its kind. —Sir N. N. Sarkar. 

It is an admirable production. —Sir M. N . Mukerjee. 

Mr. Sen has laboured prodigiously. — Sir P. C Ray , 

K will be useful as a Reference Book. — Sir Radhakrishnan . 

Very useful and well-arranged compilation.— Sir Sikander Hyat. 
You will find fascinating quotations in it — Sir Abdul Qaciir. 

Very useful and very attractive indeed!— Sir Mohd. Zafrulla Khan 

Third Edition Pages 418 \ Price Rs. 6.25 


NEW BOOK SOCIETY OF INDIA 

PUBLISHERS. POST BOX NO. 250. NEW DELHI. 
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(The Library) 


Quarterly Journal of 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND 


Annual Subscription : £1 ($ 3 U.S.A. & Canada) 
Single Copies (Post Free) Sh. 5/6. 


Advertising Rates 


Whole Page (9i'x6**) 
Half Page 
Quarter Page 


£7. 0.0 
£4. 0.0 
£2.10.0 


Enquiries to : 


The Manager, 

An Leabharlann, 

Library Association of Ireland, 
46 Grafton Street, 

Dublin-2, 

(Ireland). 
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Out of print—now reprinted 


Vols 1-15 1945/6-1959 
OF 

JOURNAL OF 
DOCUMENTATION 


Reprinted for Aslib by Johnson Reprint Co. Ltd. 


£53 15s. Od. $ 150*00 
£48 7s. Od. $135-00 
£ 3 5s. Od. I 9-00 


Cloth-bound set 
Paper-bound set. 

Single volumes, paper bound 


To be ordered direct from : 
JOHNSON REPRINT CO. LTD. 

BERKELY SQUARE HOUSE,'LONDON, W I 

JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 

111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 

(.Postage and packing extra) 
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Microcard Editions, Inc. 
901 26th Street, N W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 


Please send... copies oTyour 

Microcard/Microfiche Catalog 5, 

Name.. ..... 4 ... .. ... 

Title........ 

Organization ...... 



fE"ST 


m ICHOCARD 
IV1 ICROF5CME 
CATALOG^ 



Address , 


Send for this free, new catalog today 


Scholars, researchers, students-all want excellent 
libraries. Unfortunately, excellence is costly. First- 
rate libraries are expensive to develop and to 
maintain due both to scarcity and to bulk 
Often libraries have had to forego obtaining basic, 
multivolumed sets because of the inordinately high 
price these sets now command due to an ever- 
increasing demand coupled to a dwindling supply. 

Is there a solution to this problem ? Yes, a 
simple one—miniaturize the material so that it can 
be reproduced, distributed, and stored inexpensively. 
We are In the business of issuing books, journals, 
reports, manuscripts, technical data, etc., in minia¬ 
turized form using opaque (Microcard) and trans¬ 
parent (microfiche) cards on which materials have 
been reduced to approximately l/18th their original 
size. 

Will Microcard and microfiche save you money ? 
The answer is definitely YES! A full-size, paper 
reprint of The Rjtls Series, for example, costs 
$4000,00, while the microfiche reprint costs only 
$799.00. 

We invite you to make further comparisons and to 
become fully acquainted with what we offer Cut off, 
fill in, and return the above coupon and we will send 
you our MicrocardjMicrofiche Catalog 5 without 
cost or obligation. In it you will find .* (1) an 

alphabetically arranged list, with bibliographic notes, 
of all the publications currently available from us on 
Microcard and microfiche ; (2> the same publications 
arranged by subject ; (3) an illustrated equipment 
section containing information about the latest reading 
and storage equipment; (4) a detailed discussion of 
Microcard, microfiche, and Microtape. SEND FOR 
YOUR FREE COPY TODAY. 

What sort of materials do we publish ? Here are 
some examples ; 

Tn political science : The French Journal and the 
debates of the German Reichstag are currently being 
reproduced along with other source materials 


the study of modern European history. 

In chemistry : The major sets - Justus Liebig's 
Annalen der Chemie, Beil stein's Handbuch, Berkhie 
der Deutschen Chemischen GeseUschaft Chemisches 
Zentralblatt, Journal of the Chemical Society, and 
many others—are available from us. 

In international relations : The Official Documents of 
the Organization of American States have been 
issued in miniaturized form since 1961. 

In literature : Early English Text Society Publi¬ 
cations, Chaucer Society Pubticanons, Shakespeare 
Society Publications , are among the many basic set.v 
containing primary source materials that have been 
reprinted on Microcard and microfiche. 

In patents : U.S. chemical patents are supplied on 
microfiche at 4c. per patent - 85% less than the 25c. 
charged for patents in their original form plus a 
space saving of 95%. 

In history ; Early Western Travels, Jesuit Relations 
and Allied Documents, Acts of the Privy Council 
Russkii Biograficheskii Slovor, Protokolle der 
Deutschen Bundesversammlung . 

In physics : Unclassified reports of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission are available on Microcard and 
microfiche. These reports (over 50(X 0 to date) 
comprise a substantial portion of the world literature 
on atomic energy as the technical report is the 
principal form in which results of research and 
development by the AEC and its contractors arc 
recorded. 

In popular journals : American Heritage, Atlantic 
Monthly, Harpers, Horizon , The Nation, National 
Review , New Republic, New York Review of Books, 
Newsweek, Science News Letters, Today's Health . 

In zoology : Nature, The Zoological Record. 

In theology : Mansi’s, Sacrorum Concitiorum Nova 
et Amplissima Collectio Mignc’s, Patrologiae Citrsus 
Comp let us ; Publications af the Henry Bradshaw 
Society . 


_ source materials for 

MICROCARD EDITIONS, INC. 

Publisher of original and reprint materials on microcard and microfiches 
901 Twenty-sixth Street, N W Washington P.C. 20037. (Phone 202) 333-63^93, 
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Established L945 
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A Magazine all Librarians should know : 

THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN, a useful Magazine on Libraries and 
general literature, offers a fresh and interesting view of current 
thought, practice and literary trends. Its articles and other 
features in each issue, written by recognised authorities in their 
fields, hold the greatest potentialities and scope for the future. 

THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN has a circulation among libraries, 
universities, colleges and other institutions of fifty-eight 
countries. 

If you are not a Subscriber and have not seen the Magazine, why 
not get acquainted with THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN now ? 
You will find THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN a magazine of 
absorbing interest and utility both to you and to your 
library. 


Published four times a year 
in June, September, December and March. 


Subscription price is Rs. 8 50 a year in India 
and Sh. 16 or §3.50 elsewhere. 


Address Orders to : 


The Indian Librarian 


233, MODEL TOWN, JULLUNDUR CITY (INDIA) 
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A HlCHtUdy, dmk Uevitw fteunclival 


Southern Books and Authors—Lists and Reviews 
—Publishing Notes—Best Sellers—Special Features 


Keep posted on the latest books 


Su&SCMpkifHt PAMZ 
$ 2.00 per year 


SOUTHERN OBSERVER 

P.O. Box 426 Nashville, Tennessee 

U. S. A. 
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BOOKS ABROAD 



Sponsored by the University of Oklahoma 
and published by the University of Oklahoma Press 
Norman, Oklahoma, USA 


Editor : Robbrt Vlach ; Associate Editor : Bernice G. Duncan ; 
Assistant Editor : Edith Copeland 


Established in 1927 by Roy Temple House (f) to promote international 
understanding by disseminating literary information, the review tries to reflect 
the CONTEMPORARY image of belles letters on a worldwide scale. Main 
articles (4,000 words) and shorter ones (up to 1,500 words) deal with literary 
currents and works of living authors anywhere in the world. Short reviews 
(ca. 200 words) on new books written in any language in the field of poetry, 
fiction, drama and criticism constitute the chief part of the review. Headings 
of rubrics—Books in : French, Geri Spanish, Italian, English, Slavic 
Languages, Asia and Africa, various languages. Each spring, BOOKS 
ABROAD carries selective lists of the best books of the past year published 
around the world and surveys of different national literatures during that 
period. The articles in BOOKS ABROAD are indexed in THE INTER¬ 
NATIONAL INDE^C. 

BOOKS ABROAD has more than a thousand contributors among critics, 
scholars, and authors in the United States as well as in foreign countries. 
It is indispensable to every library, department of language and literature, 
publishing firm, and student of any modern literature. 

A volume averages 480 pages. Index is printed separately. 
Subscription rates : $ 4 00 a year or $ 7.00 for two years. Single copies $ L25. 
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tA Special Issue s A HOMAGE TO DANTE containing 21 essays by foremost 
Dante scholars throughout the world has just appeared. 160 pages. § 1.75. 
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A Special Commemorutive Js#ae 

Of 

BOOKS ABROAD 

devoted to 

DANTE 

published in January 1965- 

Editors : Wolfgang Bernard Fleischmann, Sergio Pacilici, 
Paul Ruggiers, and Robert Vlach. 


Contributors: 

Joaquin Arce (Spain) 

Enrique Badosa (Spain) 

Yvonne Batard (France) 

Thomas G. Bergin (USA) 

Irma Brandeis (USA) 

Glauco Cambon (USA) 

Emil Frederiksen (Denmark) 

Colin G. Hardie (Great Britain) 

Helmut Hatzfeld (USA) 

Osip Mandelshtam (an unpublished essay of the well-known 
Russian poet, edited by Gleb Struve) 

Kalikst Morawski (Poland) 

John Nist (USA) 

Soichi Nogami (Japan) 

G. N. G. Orsini (USA) 

AndrePezard (France) 

Lila Ray (India) 

Hans Rheinfelder (Germany) 

Bernard Stambler (USA) 

Walter Strauss (USA) 

J.H. Whitfield (Great Britain) 

Nina Yelina, Ruf Khlodovsky (USSR) 


This special issue will not be sent to our subscribers 
without request. Orders will be honored as long as the 
limited number of copies will permit. 

Price $ 1.75 per copy 
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FIRST ARABIC PERIODICAL IN THE FIELD 

Library World 

alam al-maktabat 

Established 1958 

Leading and most reputable professional journal in the Arab World. 

Edited by Arab Librarians, Publishers and Booksellers 
Published six times a year in Arabic 

with complete summary of contents and occasional articles in English. 
Widest reviewing and advertising media for Arabic and non-Arabic books. 

A Its news cover world-wide library and publishing activities. 

A In its permanent section (THE BEST FROM THE WEST) Library World 
lists best selections from Eastern and Western production in all fields of 
knowledge. 

★ From its permanent sections : 

—Classified Lists of books published in the Arab World. 

—Professional Readings in non-Arabic Library Literature. 

—Universal Library Series (illustrated feature describing the important 
libraries in the world). 


LIBRARY WORLD 

Indispensable Tool for Librarians, Publishers and Booksellers 


Subscriptions : U.S. $3.50 

(sea mail) 

Address : P.O.B. 1509, Cairo, U.A.R. 

Offices : 36 Galaa St., Cairo, Boulac, U.A.R. 
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CURRENT ARAB NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS 
PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


The Arab Book Annual 


A SPECIAL NUMBER OF LIBRARY WORLD 
replacing July/August issue every year 


AN INDISPENSABLE REFERENCE TOOL IN EVERY LIBRARY 

including classified listings of books 
published in the United Arab Republic 
with Authors and Translators indexes 
and Directory of Arab Publishers and Booksellers 


Price per issue U. S. $ 1.50 or equivalent 
Four annual issues already published 


ORDER FROM 

LIBRARY WORLD 

P.O- Box 1509, Cairo, U.A.R. 


U. S. $ 50.00 


Advertising Rates 

for one page in Library World 

Size 20 X13 cm. 
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* N.Z.L.A. Publications Available 

I lie New Zealand Library 
Association 1910-1960 

Official history of the N.Z.L.A., published February 1962 
VV. J. Mcl’LDOWNFY 

18s. (12s. members) plus postage 

Who's W ho in New Zealand Libraries 

Edited By A. L. Olsson 

Fourth edition, completely revised, 1962 

7s. 6cL (5s. to members) plus postage 

Union List ol Theses 
of the Universities of New Zealand 

•: ■ ' - ■> ■ : 1 . - • •• •. ■ . ;• ■ ,' , : . r: •• , . ' • ;; . - 1 • I . 

Supplement 1955-1962 

With some additions and corrections to the 1910-54 list 
Compiled by D. Q. JAMIESON 

Published 1964, 12s. 6d. (8s. 4d. to members) plus postage. 

Copies of the Union List op Theses op the University of New Zealand 
1910-1954, compiled by D.L. Jenkins (1956) are still available at I0s,-.ptus postage 

New Zealand Library Resources 

Report ol a Survey under the auspices ol the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, 1961 

ANDREW D. OSBORN 

7s. 6d (5s. members) plus postage 

New Zealand Libraries: 

Bulletin of the New Zealand Library Association 

Monthly except January, 20s. per annum 

AVAILABLE FROM THE REGISTRAR, N.Z.L.A., 

10 Park Street, Wellington, New Zealand 
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B 


FOR 


LIBRARIANS, UNIVERSITIES, TECHNICAL 
COLLEGES AND STUDENTS 



EGH 




I 

B 


A New Monthly Puhlication 


CONTAINING : 

1. Comprehensive listing of recent Scientific, Technical and 
Medical Books in English. 

2. Detailed reviews by subject specialists in Research Teaching 
and Industry. 

3. Articles on special libraries by their librarians and other articles 
of interest to librarians. 

This magazine is produced specially for Librarians, Universities and 
Technical Colleges. Annual subscription £1. 10 s. (sterling) Rs. 20/- (in 
India), or Specimen Copy obtainable from : 

TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW 

3 Barrett Street, 

LONDON, W.I. ENGLAND 

Subscription orders from India can be sent through : 

CURRENT BOOK HOUSE 

Post Box No. 10071, Bombay-1. 
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THE BRITSH JOURNAL 
OF MEDICAL HYPNOTISM 


% 


The Oldest and Most Respected Medical Journal devoted to 
Hypnosis in the World 


Editor : Dr. S. j. Van Pelt 

Editorial Offices : 4 Victoria Terrace, Hove 3, Sussex, England 


The British Journal of Medical Hypnotism is the official organ of the 
British Society of Medical Hypnotists and was first published in 1949. 
Members of the Society in Great Britain are all fully qualified medical men. 


The Journal is published quarterly and contains original articles and reprints 
by world authorities on Medical Hypnotism, authors of text books, etc. 


Among contributors are medical men such as Bryan, Ray, Boswell (U.S.A.), 
Fresacher (Austria), Meares (Australia), Marchesi (Jugoslavia), Volgyesi 
(Hungary), Schultz (Germany), Bachet (France), Stokvis and Koster (Holland), 
Raginsky (Canada), Bjorkhem (Sweden), Galicia (Spain), Van Pelt (England). 
The Journal is advertised in reputable professional publications such as “The 
British Medical Journal,” “The Lancet,” “The Practitioner,” “The British 
Dental Journal” and the “Journal of the American Medical Association.” 
Famous libraries such as those of the Royal Society of Medicine (London), 
Harvard and Cornell Universities and The Mayo Clinic have accepted the 
Journal. The Journal is officially recognized by the World Health Organization 
and included in the publication “ World Medical Periodicals.” 


Milton V. Kline , Department of Psychology, Long Island University, U.S.A. writes- 


“The British Journal of Medical Hypnotism has been well received here and 
I have found it to be an excellent reading reference for some of my advanced 
psychology courses. Your Journal in bringing together a group of papers all 
dealing with hypnosis is excellent for teaching and promoting research.” 


Order direct from 

THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF MEDICAL HYPNOTISM 
4 Victoria Terrace, Hove 3, Sussex, England. 

By subscription only £ 2.20 ($6) per year post free. 

Enclose Remittance with Order ( Cheque or Money Order) 

No single copies sold. Back numbers requested must be covered by subscription. 
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